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Art. I.—Srcutar EDUCATION. 


. Education as a Means of preventing Destitution; with 
Exemplifications from the teaching of the Conditions of 
Well-Being, and the Principles and Applications of Econo- 
mical Science, at the Birkbeck Schools. Prefaced by a 
Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. By 
William Ellis, Author of the “ Outlines of Social Economy,” 
&e. 8vo. pp.153. London. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


. The Rise and Progress of National Education in England; 
its Obstacles, Wants, and Prospects: a Letter to Richard 
Cobden, Esq.,M.P. By Richard Church, Hon. Sec. of the 
Yorkshire Society for Promoting National Education. 8vo. 
pp- 125. London. John Chapman. 


. The First, Second, and Third Annual Reports of Williams’s 
Secular School. Edinburgh. Maclachlan and Stewart. 
London. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


N the Home Journal of New York, of the 25th of October, 
1851, we read the following remarks :— 


_ “There are two classes of philanthropists—the feelers and the thinkers, the 

impulsive and the systematic—those who devote themselves to the relief or 

the mitigation of existing misery, and those who, with a long patience, a 

deep insight, and a wider vision, endeavour to prevent its recurrence and 

perpetuation by an investigation and eradication of its causes. The former, 

in imitation, as they imagine, of their master, go from house to house as- 
[Vol. LVIII. No. CXIII.]}—New Sertzs, Vol. II. No. I. B 
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2 Secular Education. 


suaging wretchedness ; but, alas! not always doing good ; relieving present 
evils, but too often leaving an increasing crop ever springing up under their 
footsteps ; attended and rewarded by blessings, but doomed, probably, at 
length to feel that they have ill deserved them. Far different is the course 
of the latter class: their life is spent in a laborious research into remote 
and hidden causes—in a patient and painful analysis of the operation of 
principles from the misapplication or forgetfulness of which our social dis- 
orders have sprung—in sowing seeds and elucidating laws that are to de- 
stroy the evil at a distant date which they themselves may never see, while 
sometimes its pressure may be aggravated during the period which they do 
see, 

“ They are neither rewarded by the gratitude of those for whom they toil 
—since the blessings they confer are often in disguise and in futwrum—nor 
gratified by beholding the fruit of their benevolent exertions, for the harvest 
may not be ripe till all of them have passed away, and till most of them 
have been forgotten. Nay, more, they are misrepresented, misconstrued, 
accused of hardness of heart by a misconceiving generation, and too often 
cursed and thwarted by the very men in whose service they have spent their 
strength. And while those who have chosen the simpler and easier path 
are reaping blessings, in return for the troubles they have ignorantly stimu- 
lated and perpetuated by relieving, these men—the martyrs of philan- 
thropy—must find their consolation and support in unswerving adherence 
to true principles, and unshrinking faith in final victory; and must seek 
their recompense, if they need one, in the tardy recognition of their virtues 
by a distant and a wiser time—addressing themselves to the most unthank- 
ful task of attacking the source rather than the symptoms—of eradicating 
social evils rather than alleviating them.” 


There is great beauty and truth in this representation, and the 


advocates of the universal education of the people must take 
their lot with the second class of philanthropists here described. 
We have published so much on this subject, that it is difficult 
to find new topics either to enforce or illustrate it; but as new 
minds are constantly entering the field, and old opponents con- 
tinue to repeat oft-refuted objections, the friends of the cause 
should never relax in the dissemination of their principles until 
victory has crowned their efforts. 

On the present occasion we propose to consider, First, The 
necessity for educating the people; Secondly, What kind of 
education should be given to them; and, Thirdly, By what 
means that education should be supplied. 

It may appear superfluous, in the present day, to discuss the 
necessity for educating the people; but there are many well- 
meaning, influential, and by no means unintelligent persons, in 
both the higher and middle ranks, who continue to express 
doubts of the expediency of such a measure. We lately heard 
an extensive landed proprietor, a man of taste and talent, and 
himself an author, gravely expounding the danger of rendering 
the working classes too refined for their inevitable condition and 
duties, and, in consequence, discontented and dangerous, if their 
tastes and intellect were awakened and enlarged by a really 
good education. “If,” said he, “ all are rendered intelligent, 
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and trained to skilled labour, where shall we find hewers of 
wood and drawers of water?” This gentleman and all of his 
class may keep their minds at ease on this point. Different 
capacities are bestowed by Nature on different individuals, and 
after we shall have done our best to instruct and train the 
people, there will always remain a sufficient number of them 
whom no education, however much it may improve their morality, 
will ever raise intellectually above the humbler duties of civilized 
life. By a thorough education of the employers of labour, also, 
and by the interposition of science, the duties of the humblest 
working man may be rendered far less irksome than they now 
are, and by this means his position may be improved to an 
extent quite equal to his advance in intelligence and refinement. 
The necessity for educating the working man is dictated by the 
very reasons which these objectors urge as arguments against it. 
In the savage and barbarian states of society, the humblest 
member of the tribe is not, in point of acquired information, 
intellectual power, and refinement of taste, nearly so far below 
his chief and the magnates of the land, as is the peasant or 
labourer who can neither read nor write, beneath our educated 
upper and middle ranks. The high instruction of the minority, 
and the unabated savage-like ignorance of the majority of our 
population, have silently effected the greatest social revolution 
that the world has ever witnessed. Education has given a 
scope of knowledge and an intellectual capacity to the former, 
which have placed in their hands the resources of nature, wealth, 
refinement, and political power, to an extent unparalleled in the 
history of nations, while scarcely one step in advance in all 
these advantages has been made by that portion of the people 
which continues altogether uninstructed. The consequence is, 
that in helplessness, ignorance, intellectual incapacity, improvi- 
dence, vices, and coarseness of feeling, the latter exhibit many 
of the characteristics of the Red Indian, without his self-respect, 
power of endurance, and circumspection. The atmosphere of 
civilisation has dimmed their manhood, while it has left many of 
‘the worst features of the savage or barbarian state unchanged. 
Need we wonder, then, that those mental qualities ripen into 
— and pauperism, and overflow the land as with a wasting 
ood ? 

This degradation punishes, with scorpions’ stings, the upper 
and middle classes, through whose blindness and apathy it has 
occurred. If they have human sympathies, they are galled, 
particularly in seasons of scarcity, by the spectacle of wan-faced, 
sickly, starving men; emaciated, half-naked, dirty, and debased 
women; ragged, shivering, and famished children, whose num- 
bers are so overwhelming that they plunge the a in 
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despair. Again, they are visited by tax-collectors, claiming 
their substance for the support of criminal officers, gaols, houses 
of correction, ships for transportation, and pauper workhouses, 
to an extent that often seriously impairs their power of educating 
and providing for their own offspring and dependents, and this 
solely to restrain and maintain this abject portion of our people. 
They are exposed also to the overflowings of infectious diseases, 
which ever and anon break out in the dens of filth and misery 
where those unfortunate creatures reside, and which, occasion- 
ally reaching the higher ranks, sweep away, indiscriminately, 
youth and age among them as if by an avenging scourge. 
Finally, they live in a habitual sense of danger from the over- 
whelming physical power, unguided by knowledge, and unre- 
strained by moral and religious principle, which is known to 
reside in the masses. They fear that, if pressed upon beyond 
endurance, it may, at any moment, burst forth like a volcano, 
and deluge the country with blood. 

These are some of the reasons which dictate the necessity for 
educating the people; and they appear to us so cogent, that our 
surprise is great that they have not sooner produced energetic 
action. One grand cause of the prevailing indifference may be 
found in the want of political power on the part of the masses. 
We are no believers in the capacity of ignorance successfully to 
execute social functions which require knowledge and experience 
for their beneficial exercise, and still less in the notion that any 
multiples of ignorance will constitute knowledge. But in this 
we have undoubted faith—that if the people possessed political 
power, the mere selfish instincts of the upper and middle classes 
would render them as anxious to educate them, as they have 
hitherto been apathetic. When we visit the lion in his cage, 
and are satisfied that the bars have strength sufficient to confine 
him, we look with indifference, or mere curiosity on his teeth 
and his claws; but break down the iron gratings, and let him 
loose upon us, or shut us up beside him, and we should hasten 
to extract, if we could, those implements of destruction. Thus 
it is with the people. While we are able, by horse, foot, and 
artillery, criminal officers, judges, and gaols, to restrain them, 
with all their rude habits and fierce instincts rife within them, 
we quietly leave them in degradation until we settle our own 
ecclesiastical and theological disputes regarding the persons by 
whom, and the manner in which, their teeth and claws should 
be removed. Were they once invested with votes for parlia- 
mentary representatives, and let loose into the political arena, 
other counsels would speedily be seen to prevail. In the United 
States of North America we were witnesses to this result. When 
the masses, enjoying universal suffrage, began to take an interest 
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in political questions, and to decide them by their votes, every 
form of Conservatism became alarmed. The rich discovered 
that their lives and property were in the hands of the people, 
and there arose among them one unanimous cry, Let us educate 
them, or we perish! The philanthropists who, from benevolent 
and patriotic motives, had long called aloud for education 
unheeded, and the religious public who, from the love of souls, 
but with the same want of success, had petitioned for the 
instruction of the people, suddenly found their ranks recruited 
and their spirits cheered by the owners of lands and dollars who 
cared not for the people, but who now feared them as the foun- 
tains of legislative power; and also by the better class of 
trading politicians, who, looking only to place and profit, per- 
ceived that ignorant electors would be prone to bestow these on 
the most unprincipled candidates who promised most recklessly 
and flattered most egregiously. All interests, therefore, were 
now united, and the legislatures of the States entered upon the 
work of education in earnest. The issue was, that entrance to 
a school for secular instruction was provided free to every child 
in the commonwealth. There is a ‘general conviction in the 
States that on the success of the teaching and training in these 
schools, more than on any other single cause, will henceforth 
depend the prosperity and endurance of the Union. 

Who that is endowed with a sense of justice will not condemn 
the spirit in which the education of the people is resisted in our 
own country? The abject ignorance of the masses is urged as 
a plea for denying them the political franchise ; yet we refuse to 
remove that ignorance! We complain of their recklessness, 
drunkenness, vices, and crimes, and of the load of taxation 
which these entail upon us; yet we decline to use the most 
effectual means for diminishing these evils! And why? Be- 
cause, forsooth, we profess to be so deeply interested about their 
souls, that we cannot consent to remove their temporal sufferings 
without at the same time securing their salvation! But we can- 
not agree among ourselves regarding the true way of salvation! 
And the practical result is, that although there is little difficulty 
in deciding on the means of improving their temporal well-being, 
this must not be attempted until we have settled also the faith 
which they must be taught, to insure the welfare of their souls! 
Such a mode of action is disowned by justice, reason, benevo- 
lence, and, let us add, by true religion; and we must look for its 
source in something different from all these. It springs from 
Churchism, and Sectarianism, consciously or unconsciously 
cloaking themselves under the pretence of care for the souls of 
the people. These isms, when closely examined, are embodi- 
ments of mere self-love, the love of dominion, bigotry, and all 
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uncharitableness; and their fruit corresponds with the trees 
which produce it. 

Assuming, then, that the people should be educated, we pro- 
ceed to inquire, What kind of education should be given to 
them? Hitherto, it has generally been supposed that instruction 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the catechism constitutes an 
ample education for the lower orders of the people. We wholly 
dissent from this opinion. To reach the merits of this question, 
we must look deeper than the surface of existing social institu- 
tions. We must examine into the nature of man, and into that 
of the divine government to which he is subjected. 

The Scriptures describe to us a divine government conducted 
by supernatural means. In the time of the Commonwealth 
many of our ancestors believed in the permanent continuance of 
this form of administration, and conceived themselves to be 
living under it. They sought for temporal well-being, in sound- 
ness of religious faith, and for victory, in prayer. They ascribed 
famine, defeat, pestilence, and other calamities, to Heaven’s 
avenging wrath, excited by their sins and unbelief. But the 
progress of science, and an extended experience, have banished 
this notion from the minds of the great majority of Englishmen 
of our own generation. Is there, then, any other form of 
divine government cognizable by man? If there is not, then 
the world must be a theatre of anarchy, without the practical 
manifestation of a God! and Atheism must be true! If another 
form of divine rule exists, and is comprehensible by man, it 
follows that a really practical education can be no other than 
one which instructs the youthful mind in the method and lead- 
ing details of this government, and trains it to subordinate all 
its desires, pursuits, and actions to the divine requirements. 

Now, do reading, writing, arithmetic, and the catechism fulfil 
this condition? Words are mere arbitrary sounds invented to 
express ideas and emotions, and have no natural connection with 
the things signified. This fact is palpably demonstrated by the 
difference of the words invented by different nations to express 
the same object or desire. Trite and obvious as this remark is, 
the educators of the people in past ages have generally been 
blind to the practical conclusion which follows from it. The 
have taught the children of the poor to read words, but the 
have used no adequate means to enable the reader to attach 
ideas to the sounds he utters. In consequence, the reading, 
except in the case of individuals of superior native talent, con- 
veyed but little instruction, and excited no interest. In his 
school books, the pupil found most meagre information concerning 
the objects with which he was to deal in practical life—such, for 
example, as the qualities and modes of action of the things 
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which are the fountains of wealth, and also of health or disease; 
the qualities of the animals which men are called on to rear, the 
faculties of the mind, which, operating in himself and his fellow- 
men, constantly affect his social condition; the laws of his 
country which he is called on to obey; and a thousand other 
items of information on which every man’s well-being on earth 
depends. “ Our education,” says the shrewd and sensible Mon- 
taigne, “has not taught us to follow and embrace virtue and 
prudence, but it has imprinted in us their derivation and ety- 
mology. We know how to decline virtue, but we know not how 
to love it. If we do not know what prudence is really, and in 
effect, and by experience, we have it, however, by heart!” 
So blind were even men called educated to the fact that 
words do not convey their own meaning, that in the High- 
lands of Scotland, the Celtic peasantry, who understood no 
language but Gaelic, were, for half a century, taught to spell, 
pronounce, and read English, without its having ever occurred to 
the schoolmasters who taught them, to the clergy who super- 
intended the schools, or to the landlords who paid the school- 
masters, that it was necessary also to tell the children what the 
English words meant in Gaelic, before they could understand 
them! These children read English fluently, but they did not 
attach a single idea to the sounds. When they were spoken to 
in the very words which they had read, they stared vacantly, as 
if they had been addressed in Dutch or French! ‘This fact 
would appear incredible, were it not authenticated beyond the 
possibility of dispute. An irrefragable record of it appears in a 
Prize Essay on the State of Society and Knowledge in the 
Highlands of Scotland, from 1745 to 1825, by Mr. John Ander- 
son, Writer to the Signet, published at Edinburgh in 1827. After 
stating the facts now mentioned, Mr. Anderson gives an extract 
from a letter of “ a Highland clergyman to an intimate friend” 
of the author, in which the clergyman says:— 


“ Pray, what is the use of forcing children to read and repeat what 
they do not understand? I could find thousands in the Highlands of 
Scotland who will read the English Bible tolerably well, but cannot 
understand more than yes, or no; and being thus obliged to continue 
reading a language completely unintelligible to them, it gives them no 
pleasure, but rather disgust ; and the moment they leave school, if they 
remain at home, they lay their books aside and never look at them 
more. 

This practice continued in the Highlands till the beginning of 
the present century, and in particular localities to a much later 
date. 

The example is instructive to all educators. The labourers of 
Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Yorkshire, and other counties of Eng- 
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land, speak dialects certainly more nearly related than the 
Gaelic to the English language, but still so remote from the lan- 
guage of English classical literature, presented in books, that to 
them, also, English is, to a very considerable extent, a foreign 
tongue, and, therefore, unintelligible until explained. More- 
over, no word can, in any country or circumstances, be correctly 
understood until it has been connected in the mind with some 
definite comprehensible idea, emotion, or sensation. The common 
reading of schools, therefore, is not in itself knowledge of any- 
thing beyond that of the sounds of certain combinations of 
letters. Acute minds, as they grow up, may learn the meaning 
of many words by insensible induction from hearing them used, 
or by reading and guessing at their signification. But to enjoy 
the former source of instruction, they must mingle familiarly 
with persons who speak the language of books, which few 
labourers do; and to profit by the latter, they must be endowed 
with something approaching to a genius for literature in its 
highest forms. 

Need we be surprised, then, at the slender improvement which 
our peasantry and labouring people generally derive from the 
art of reading, and at the rapidity with which many of them 
forget it? The grand difficulty in the way of improving our 
schools is, as we have said, the ardour of the religious public to 
srovide for the salvation of the people as a concomitant to teach- 
ing them the things conducive to their temporal well-being. But 
this zeal has apparently blinded their understandings to the utter 
inadequacy of the “reading” which they have so long taught in 
common schools to accomplish this object. It does not enable 
the humbler classes to understand the language of the liturgy 
and the pulpit! If the religious opponents of secular education 
will only try an experiment on a class of labourers of forty 
years of age, they will make a discovery that will probably 
prove little less astounding to them than was that made by the 
Scotch clergy, when an enlightened Highland landlord opened 
their eyes to the profound ignorance of the Celts concerning the 
meaning of the English language after half a century of in- 
struction in its words. Let them read some pages of the prayer- 
book, and of the last sermon that was preached, to twenty such 
persons, taken at random, in a country parish, and ask the 
assembled hearers what notions they attach to the words; their 
answers will reveal the extent to which they are capable of pro- 
fiting by listening to such exercises, and we venture to predict 
that it will be limited indeed. The influence of the lay preachers 
sent forth by some sects, over the common people, may be 
traced, to a considerable extent, to the colloquial language which 
they employ. Their words and sentences convey ideas, and 
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awaken emotions in the listeners, because they are already the 
representatives of ideas and emotions in uncultivated minds. 
The Church will never enjoy this advantage until the “‘ reading” 
in schools is rendered significant; and this cannot be done 
without a system of instruction that shall convey the information 
and awaken the feelings in the humbler hearers which the lan- 
guage of the pulpit is intended, although not in their case 
calculated, to express. - 

The second element in the people’s education is “ writing.” 
In general, this is carried little farther than instructing them 
how to form the letters and words of the language. They are 
not taught composition; many of them scarcely the common 
rules of grammar. And there is too good a reason for this 
omission ; they cannot learn composition, or the art of forming in- 
telligible sentences (lacking which “ writing” is a shadow), with- 
out knowing the meaning of the words they employ; and their 
common education does not teach them such meaning! If, then, 
we except individuals of great natural talent, who surmount dif- 
ficulties by inherent acuteness and energy, we may safely affirm 
that the “‘ writing” taught in the schools for the people is as in- 
efficient for raising their condition as is their “ reading.” 

“ Arithmetic” is the third branch of instruction, and it is all 
good, however limited in extent; for children can scarcely fail to 
discover the meaning of “twice one is two;” and “three times 
four is twelve.” But if we give them no more solid instruction 
than a knowledge of numbers, we shall bestow on them the 
power of counting without anything to reckon. Arithmetic 
may be compared to a common yard measure, or a sliding rule, 
placed in the hands of a labourer. If he have nothing corporeal, 
or incorporeal, to compute or measure, it will be of small utility 
to him in his daily life. 

The last element in our common school education is “ the 
catechism,” and whatever portion of religious instruction usually 
accompanies it. We shall allow the advocates of this instruction 
to attach to it the highest importance which their most sanguine 
estimates of its advantages can reach; but we ask them—is its 
object the spiritual welfare of the pupil in the world to come, or 
nis temporal well-being in the present life? Notoriously, and 
undeniably, it is chiefly the former, and it was not framed with 
any systematic or intentional view to the latter. That it con- 
tains not only metaphysical theology which can never be practi- 
cally applied to the improvement of mankind in this world, but 
also moral precepts which are conducive to that end, as well as to 
salvation, is freely allowed ; but the Secular Educationists desire 
to introduce into schools not only these precepts, but such an ex- 
position of the order of nature as shall give them force as 
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practical rules, and such a training of the understanding and 
affections as shall render them guides to conduct in this life. Moral 
precepts are taught in the schools of the United States of North 
America, and can be successfully taught in this country, apart 
from theological dogmas. The former are based on nature, as 
well as commanded in Scripture; they are invariable, and bind 
all sects alike; while the latter vary as sects differ. Each sect 
will teach its own dogmas to its own children, and, as all agree 
in the precepts of morality, each will enforce these as an append- 
age to its own theology, and thus give new efficacy to the moral 
lessons of the secular school. 

But a good deal more than moral precepts and religious dogmas 
teaching the way to salvation, is necessary to remove the wretch- 
edness of our present condition. ‘The social evil with which Eng- 
land is afflicted is temporal. Large masses of her people are 
destitute of food, clothing, and shelter; they are ignorant of the 
natural causes which have placed them in this condition, and of 
the natural means of escaping from it; and in consequence they 
are unhappy, restless, reckless, vicious, criminal! ‘The Churches 
of nearly all denominations say, “ As a remedy for this temporal 
misery, let us teach them religious truth.”” There may be bene- 
volent piety in such a proposal, but there is little practical wisdom. 
It is to some extent the counterpart of the conduct of the slave- 
holders in America. They fine, imprison, or banish any bene- 
volent person who presumes to teach their slaves to read, write, 
and think ; while they not only allow, but many of them pay mis- 
sionaries to instruct them in the way of salvation! Nor is this 
instruction without its advantages. It is not meant, nor does it 
tend, to remove the miseries of their temporal condition; but it 
soothes their minds under them with the hope of a futurity in 
which “no Christians shall thirst for gold,” and in which 
the slave shall be free from his master; and this prospect 
renders them more tranquil and resigned under the load of their 
present ills. If the religious opponents of secular instruction 
would acknowledge that this is also their object, we could under- 
stand them; but as they profess to be as desirous to remove the 
temporal sufferings of the people as we are, we are forced to 
inquire into the relation of the catechism, and the religious in- 
struction which accompanies, it to this end. 

The late Dr. Chalmers attempted to grapple with this question. 
In the third number of the North British Review, he published 
an article on the Political Economy of the Bible, in which he 
arrived at the conclusion that it is not necessary to teach the 
laws of Political Economy to the people, but only the morality 
and religion of the Gospel, and that in virtue of the governing 
laws of Providence, public prosperity will result from the sum of 
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private duties duly discharged, without the individuals knowing 
how this is brought about. Most of the existing schools for the 
people appear to have been founded on this principle. They 
omit instruction in physical, physiological, and economical caus- 
ation, and give moral and religious instruction, often of the most 
general kind, in addition to reading, writing, and arithmetic; and 
their conductors appear to consider these as sufficient guides to 
temporal prosperity. This instruction expounds no practical 
plan, order, or rules, according to which temporal well-being is 
bestowed or withheld by Providence. According to Dr. Chalmers, 
itis not necessary to teach this to the people. But is such a 
conclusion warranted by philosophy? We shall by-and-by 
inquire into this point: meantime, as comprehending the origin 
of a vicious system often disposes men to desire its removal, we 
shall briefly advert to the history of our existing scholastic in- 
stitutions. This has been ably given by Dr. Adam Smith, in 
book v. chapter i. of The Wealth of Nations. 


“In the ancient philosophy,” says he, ‘“ whatever was taught con- 
cerning the nature either of the human mind or of the Deity, made a 
part of the ‘System of Physics.’ The object which the ancient moral 
philosophy proposed to investigate was, wherein consisted the happiness 
and perfection of a man, considered not only as an individual, but as the 
member of a family, of a state, and of the great society of mankind.” 


But the greater part of the universities of Europe were eccle- 
siastical corporations, institutions for the education of church- 
men founded by authority of the Pope; and the subjects taught 
in them were suitable to the end of their institution, either 
theology, or something that was merely preparatory to theology. 


“ At last,” says he, “ the doctrine of spirits, of which so little can be 
known, came to take up as much room in the system of philosophy as 
the doctrine of bodies, of which so much can be known. ‘The doctrines 
concerning these two subjects were considered as making two distinct 
sciences. What are called metaphysics or pneumatics were set in oppo- 
sition to physics, and were cultivated not only as the more sublime, but, 
for the purposes of a particular profession, as the more useful science of 
the two. The proper subject of experiment and observation, a subject 
in which a careful attention is capable of making so many useful disco- 
veries, was almost entirely neglected. The subject, in which, after a 
few simple and almost obvious truths, the most careful attention can dis- 
cover nothing but obscurity and uncertainty, and can consequently pro- 
duce nothing but subtleties and sophisms, was greatly cultivated.” 


He concludes— 


“ The institutions for the instruction of the people of all ages are 
chiefly those for religious instruction. This is a species of instruction of 
which the object is not so much to render the people good citizens in 
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this world, as to prepare them for another and a better world in the life 
to come.” 


The influence of this state of things is conspicuous in our 
schools. The clergy and aristocracy of England who govern 
them have been educated in universities which still correspond 
essentially to the description here given, and they have no 
adequate ideas of the importance of teaching the elements, 
agencies, and laws of the physical and physiological world as 
branches of general education. They have omitted from the 
common schools Greek, Latin, and Metaphysics, as unnecessary 
for the people, and left in them reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
occasionally a smattering of mathematics, which they consider 
useful for persons engaged in labour; and in doing so, they have 
acted according to the views of Dr. Chalmers. But is this philo- 
sophy sound? Is it true that Providence will evolve temporal 
prosperity out of moral and religious duty duly discharged, and 
the practice of a secular calling, without the individual} under- 
standing how his prosperity is accomplished? ‘With all defer- 
ence, the doctrine of Dr. Chalmers is founded on a false analogy. 
Even if it were true, that a great city like London is daily sup- 
plied with the necessaries of life by thousands of individuals, 
pursuing each his own vocation and contributing his part in this 
magnificent result, without knowing, or needing to know, what 
his neighbours are doing, it does not follow that these persons 
can with equal safety dispense with all knowledge of the natural 
conditions which regulate their own trades. Will not the 
market-gardener who knows and practises the best and most 
economical methods of rearing vegetables succeed best? Will 
not the miller best play his part in this great drama, who is best 
instructed in the qualities of grain, and the modes of converting 
it into flour and meal? And will not the farmer who supplies 
cattle for the market discharge his duty most successfully, when, 
to the knowledge of agriculture, he adds skill in animal physio- 
logy and chemistry, sufficient to enable him to preserve his 
beasts in the highest health, and to combine the elements of their 
food so as to accomplish with it the highest attainable nutrition ? 
Even the great general results which seem to be regulated by 
divine Providence by inscrutable laws, really are not withdrawn 
from individual ken. The farmer who studies the reports of the 
relation between supply and demand furnished by the Mark 
Lane Express may bring his produce to a more profitable 
market, than another who, following Dr. Chalmers'’s advice, 
merely cultivates his fields, says his prayers, and sends his grain 
to market when it suits himself, without regarding what his 
neighbours are doing, but merely trusting to an overruling, 
though to him incomprehensible Providence, to prompt him to 
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send the right quantity at the right time. The same remarks 
apply to all other branches of industry devoted to the supply of 
social wants, In every one of them knowledge of the natural 
conditions, physical and moral, on which success depends, will 
prove a safer guide to prosperity than ignorance and piety, how- 
ever sound the faith, and exemplary the moral and religious con- 
duct of the trader may be. The condition of Europe is greatly 
changed since the ancient universities, and the system of in- 
struction pursued in them, were instituted. Modern civilisation 
has advanced chiefly by the application of scientific discoveries 
and mechanical inventions to the purposes of life, and mere 
piety and muscular strength no longer suffice to preserve the 
labourer in the same place which, before these innovations, he 
occupied relatively to the superior ranks. 

In opposition to Dr. Chalmers’s view, Archbishop Whately * 
advocates the necessity of “ a liberal education” for the labour- 
ing classes. 


“ This,” says he, “is what some persons are found to grudge any 
share of to the mass of the people, as not only useless but dangerous ; 
while others again regard it as at least a matter with which the clergy are 
nowise concerned. And some seem to think that, generally, each man 
has the greater advantage in respect of religious education the less he 
possesses of any other education. ... Other things being equal,” he con- 
tinues, ‘ you will find that those who have had the best general training, 
are the best prepared for a correct and profitable reception of religious 
instruction, and that those who have been taught little or nothing besides 
what are called ‘the general principles of religion and morality’ not 
only do not embrace those principles so well as those of more cultivated 
understanding, but will be still more deficient in the right application of 
such principles.” 


The Archbishop illustrates this proposition as follows :— 


“* That it is a Christian duty to relieve the distressed, and to promote 
the general happiness of the community, is beyond dispute. Now dif- 
ferent men, acting on that principle, may seek to promote this end, one, 
by striving to establish a community of goods (according to a plan which 
you must all have heard of); another, by despoiling the rich, and intro- 
ducing eguality of property; and, again, another by securing to each 
man the fruits of his own and his ancestor’s industry, and encouraging 
the accumulation of capital. Whichever of these persons is prac- 
tically right, the others must be most mischievously wrong. Yet they 
differ, not in the general principle they set out from, but in their 
applications of it.... Ill-directed charity, again, frequently produces (as 
you are doubtless well aware) much more evil than good. And against 
this no man can be guarded by.a mere inculcation of the Christian duty 
of charity.” 





* The Right Use of National Afflictions, p. 29. 
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Having thus shown the origin of our present scholastic esta 
blishments, and their unsoundness in philosophy and inefficiency 


in practice, we proceed to the question, What; then, should be § i 


taught in the schools for the people? The grand reform now 
needed is, to teach, first, things that exist; secondly, their 
modes of action; thirdly, the nature of man; fourthly, how the 
elements of nature are adapted to the human mind and body, 
and how their action gives rise to most of the pleasures and 
pains of life. And, Jastly, in every step of this instruction, we 
should direct the emotional faculties of wonder, reverence, bene- 
volence, conscientiousness, and the love of the beautiful, to God 
as the author of all, and train these faculties practically to the 
faith, that, in conforming to His laws, we are paying fim the 
highest homage that can be offered by a rational being to his 
Creator; and at the same time expanding, elevating, and im- 
proving our own minds. Under such a system of instruction 
and training, the laws of nature, by which health and disease, 
poverty and riches, honour and disgrace, and every other worldly 
enjoyment or suffering are produced, would become the finger- 
posts and trumpet tongues of Providence warning the people 
that “in this direction lies happiness — in that misery;” and 
we may hope that, if comprehended to be divine enunciations, 
and taught and reverenced as such from infancy, they would 


produce — effects on conduct, if man be really a rational 


being. Indeed, until he shall be so instructed and trained, and 
until he shall thus regulate his conduct, he will never exhibit the 
true characteristics of a rational creature; and when he has 
done so for a few generations, he will find himself in a state of 
civilisation and well-being, such as, in his present circum- 
stances, he cannot believe ever to be attainable. 

One effect of teaching religion dissociated from science, and 
founding it on the Bible alone, has been to produce a general 
unconsciousness that the Book of Nature is truly a divine reve- 
lation calculated to guide human conduct. It is viewed by 
practical men as a repository of materials for realizing wealth, 
and by the rich as a source of polite amusement; but by 
neither as embodying a code of rules for the direction of con- 
duct, each duty having its reward and each its penalty attached 
to it. And yet it is really such, and only misdirection of our 
education prevents us from seeing this to be the case. 

In reference to personal and social well-doing, religion, severed 
from the laws of nature, stands in the same predicament that 
mathematics do when unapplied to practical objects. The pro- 
foundest mathematician could not by his science steer a ship to 
China. To his abstract propositions and their solutions he 
must add a practical knowledge of ships, and of the mode of 
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applying mathematics to direct their course at sea. In like 
manner, all personal and social processes which lead to human 
5 improvement, depend on physical and physiological conditions. 
Health and life depend on them; wealth and destitution depend 
on them; mental vigour, even the ability to pray, depends on 
them; for when the brain is incapable of action, the religious 
emotions vanish. Before, therefore, religion can accomplish its 
full practical effects in promoting the temporal improvement of 
man, its teachers must study and inculcate obedience to the laws 
of nature. In so far as it has benefited the world without 
having designediy allied itself with these laws, it has undestgn- 
edly acted in accordance with them; for, up to a certain point, 
they are forced upon the human understanding by their inherent 
relations to its faculties, and by their irresistible influence on our 
happiness. But we must advance beyond a blind obedience. 
Those who have been accustomed to connect religious emotion 
exclusively with the Bible, find a difficulty in understanding how 
it can be associated with science. But this difficulty may easily 
be removed. God has endowed man with emotions of awe, 
reverence, admiration, hope, fear, love; and aversion, which by 
early training may be directed to, and intimately associated 
with, a great variety of objects. Priests know this law of the 
human mind well, and largely turn it to account. In training the 
young of his flock, the Roman Catholic clergyman directs the 
emotions of hope, love, awe, and reverence, first to God and the 
saints, next to the Pope, the Romish church, and himself; and 
the feelings of fear and aversion to the Protestants and their 
worship. The Protestant clergy reverse the greater portion of 
this process. They direct the religious emotions of their hearers 
first to God, and then to their own church, its doctrinal stand- 
ards, and themselves: the emotions of fear and aversion they 
associate with the Pope, and his priests and doctrines; and by 
these means Roman Catholic Christians and Protestant Chris- 
tians, each with their peculiar reverences and aversions, are 
manufactured as obviously and systematically, as different pat- 
terns of Coventry ribbons or Paisley shawls! But the clergy 
of neither of these sects, with a few honourable exceptions, 
train these affections to love, reverence, and obey God as mani- 
fested in the laws which He has instituted in nature, and by 
means of which He dispenses temporal well-being and misery. 
By directing the religious emotions too exclusively to the 
objects treated of in the Bible, and dissevering them nearly 
altogether from nature, the clergy have produced, in the minds 
of the people, a desecration of nature and its Author, which is 
the twin brother of that infidelity which they so much deplore. 
They are blind to the fact that atugtatien of conduct to the laws 
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of action impressed on external nature, is as indispensabie to tem- 
poral well-being, as a knowledge of Christianity can possibly 
be to eternal happiness. They do not perceive that the Bible is 
directed chiefly to teaching the latter, while the duty of using 
our reason, under the guidance of our religious emotions, to dis- 
cover the laws of nature, is imposed upon us by our own con- 
stitution and its relations to external objects. With great serious- 
ness they propose to remove “ spiritual destitution,” as an infal- 
lible means of putting an end to temporal ignorance and want, 
and all their debasing consequences. But this is sheer fanaticism. 
The real question is, Are the natural conditions of temporal well- 
being practically embodied in the emotions and conceptions 
awakened by the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel? Assuredly 
they are not; for no spectacle is more common, and at the same 
time more lamentable, than to see undoubtedly religious persons 
grossly violating the natural laws of health, and bringing suffering, 
and perhaps premature death, on themselves and their offspring ; 
violating the laws of political economy, and involving themselves 
and their friends in ruin; or mistaking the laws of social well- 
being, and advocating the most injurious political institutions. | 
To act with success in temporal affairs, we must learn the laws 
by which temporal affairs are governed; and as youth is the 
appropriate season for acquiring all knowledge that is necessary 
for our welfare, instruction in these laws should undoubtedly be 
introduced into the schools for the people. 

Fortunately for the cause of education, the desire and the 
capacity of the people for this kind of instruction, wherever it 
has been placed within their reach, is no longer doubtful. In 
point of fact, wherever able teachers have presented really useful 
knowledge of nature to children, the mental appetite of the 
learners for it has been found to be much more neatly on a par 
with their appetite for food than has hitherto been generally 
believed. This is proved by the rapid growth of schools for the 
children of the working-classes, in which not only reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, but also the elements of natural history, 
chemistry, physiology, mechanical philosophy, and social eco- 
nomy, with their practical applications, are taught. The pupils 
pay a considerable fee: in London, 6s.; in Edmburgh, 4s.; in 
Manchester, 6s. per quarter. Mr. Ellis, the author of the work 
in our title, which we shall presently notice, has the merit of 
having brought out and demonstrated the truth of what we have 
stated. In the autumn of 1846 he commenced teaching social 
economy to a class of boys in the British and Foreign Society’s 
school, in Camberwell, of which Mr. Holmes is the master ; and 
his success was complete. He offered his services to the Borough- 
road school and to the Church Training College at Battersea, to 
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give lessons in social economy, but they were politely declined. 
This led him, aided by other enlightened and benevolent men, 
to institute the Birkbeck Schools in London. It was only in July, 
1848, that the first of these was opened at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, Southampton Buildings, and now there are the following 
schools in active operation, in which are taught the branches of 


secular instruction before mentioned. 


The British and Foreign School, Camberwell 
Birkbeck School, London Mechanics’ Institute 
Finsbury Birkbeck School. . .  . 
Paddington and Mary-le-bone (Birkbeck) . 
Bethnal Green (Birkbeck) . ° ‘ ; 
Vincent Square (Birkbeck) ‘ ° 
National Hall School, Holborn . - 

Mr. Brooks’s School, John Street 

Mr. Angell’s School, Manchester 

Mr, Williams’s School, Edinburgh , 
Glasgow Secular School (Boys and Girls) . 
Ditto ditto ditto 


Total 


Attended by 
Boys. Girls. 


. 280 
. 350 
. 280 
. 130 
. 160 
- 110 
- 150 
. 140 
. 110 
. 103 
. 143 
- 40 


__— 


1996 


50 


80 
70 


54 


254 


This list of successful schools establishes two points of import- 
ance in secular education: first, that it is possible to give the 
children of the working classes a far higher and more useful 
education than has hitherto generally been placed within their 
reach; and, secondly, that they appreciate its value, and eagerly 
avail themselves of its advantages. 

It will probably be asked, Do we, then, altogether object to 
Christian Churches taking up the work of education? Certainly 
not. We divide education into two branches: First. Instruction 
in religious truth, and training to act in conformity with it: 
Secondly. Instruction in the objects and agencies of Nature, and 
in their influence on temporal well-being. The leading aim of 
Bible religious instruction is to communicate such principles of 
faith and practice as may insure the salvation and happiness of 
the individual in a life to come. That of secular instruction is 
to impart such knowledge and habits of action as may conduce 
to well-being in the world in which we now live, We propose 
to disjoin these two branches, and to establish a separate school 
for each ; and this leads us to 

The third question which we named for discussion, viz., By 
whom and by what social arrangements should these two 
branches be taught? The clergy, of nearly all denominations, 
answer that both should be taught by them, or by teachers 

{Vol. LVIII No. CXIII.]—New Szpizs, Vol. II. No. I. C 
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directed and controlled by them. We at once consign the 
teaching of the religious department to them ; but let us inquire 
into their qualifications for superintending and controlling the 
secular branch of public instruction. If experience is to guide 
us in solving this question, we should at once say that they are 
most unfit for this latter duty. Hitherto,-with few exceptions, 
they have altogether failed to appreciate the necessity and 
advantage of this instruction to the well-being of the people; 
for the reading and writing which they patronised were avowedly 
given chiefly to enable the young to read the Bible. They 
boasted of this as their leading object; so that we are justified 
by facts when we affirm that, generally speaking, the clergy, in 
their education of the people, have ignored and withheld all 
profitable instruction in the order and agencies of nature by 
which temporal well-being is determined. .They have done so, 
because their own education and professional pursuits were 
devoted to the administration, not of temporal, but of spiritual, 
interests ; and this is still, and will long continue to be, the case. 
They are, therefore, not qualified by experience, education, or 
position, to superintend the secular branch of public instruction ; 
while, on the contrary, laymen, who live, move, and have their 
being in the thick and throng of temporal aifairs, are better 
qualified for this duty. Moreover, from the overwhelming 
importance attached by the clergy to eternity in comparison 
with time, they would lie under a constant temptation, often 
unperceived by themselves, unduly to subordinate secular to 
spiritual instruction. While, therefore, they are naturally indi- 
eated as the proper directors of the religious branch of educa- 
tion, regard to the public welfare leads us to deprecate the 
consignment of the secular branch to their administration. 

But the best of all reasons, in our opinion, why secular should 
be separated from religious instruction, is, that it is émpossible, 
in the present state of opinion, to unite them in a manner that 
will satisfy the whole people; or, what is practically the same 
thing, an overwhelming majority of them. And ¢his is an in- 
dispensable condition in any efficient system of national edu- 
cation. 

In regard to the doctrines to be believed, and the conduct to 
be pursued, as the means of securing salvation in the world to 
come, and also in regard to the form of church government 
sanctioned by Scripture, there exist great, and, at present, irre- 
concilable differences of opinion among men equally enlight- 
ened, benevolent, and sincere. Hence the conscientious Episco- 
palian declines to allow his children to be instructed in the reli- 
gious standards of the Church of Scotland; while the Presby- 
terian objects to the instruction of his children in Episcopal 
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tenets. The Roman Catholic protests against the doctrines and 
church government of both, as unauthorized by Scripture, and 
dangerous to the souls of men; while these Protestant sects de- 
nounce the Church of Rome as the promulgator of “ soul-de- 
stroying” errors. The practical question is—How, while these 
and many other differences exist, is the religious instruction of 
the children of the whole people to be accomplished ? 

The multitudes of neglected and vicious children who infest 
the streets and lanes of our large towns are the offspring of Ro- 
man Catholic, Socialist, or other dissenting parents, who, although 
they may not frequent any place of public worship themselves, 
still cling to some form of faith, or of unbelief, which induces 
them to withhold their children from the religious teaching of the 
Church of England or of Scotland. We saw it lately stated, on 
the authority of Dr. Strang, the Chamberlain of Glasgow, that 
in that town there are 80,000 persons of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion. These, as a body, would as soon allow their chil- 
dren to be educated by the Jews as by the Church of Scotland. 
In point of fact, they have exactly the same repugnance to send 
their children to receive religious instruction from the school- 
masters of the Established Church, as any evangelical Pro- 
testant would have to send his own children for doctrinal faith 
to the school of a Roman Catholic priest. The proposal, there- 
fore, which has been made to extend the religious teaching of the 
Church of Scotland as a means of giving religious instruction to 
these children, and rescuing them from personal and social de- 
gradation, is preposterous—it is an indication of that blindness of 
understanding which ardent partisanship in religion is so apt to 
induce. 

The advocates of secular education are not opponents of the 
religious instruction of the people, but they are not blinded by 
sectarian zeal. If they were hostile to religious education they 
would shake hands with their religious opponents, and join in 
proposing to commit to one sect, no matter which, the duty of 
educating all in religious faith. By this means their irreligious 
end would be certain to be gained ; because, in the present state 
of opinion, no sect could collect all the destitute children into its 
fold, not even if aided by her Majesty’s Horse, Foot, and Artil- 
lery. Being sincere in their desire to furnish religious instruc- 
tion to the people, these advocates, therefore, propose to do so 
in a manner which is not a mockery, but practical and real. 
They suggest that religious should be separated from secular in- 
struction, and that each sect should give religious instruction to 
the children which it claims as its own. If there be children 
deserted by their parents and guardians, claimed by no sect, and 
left destitute of all religious guidance, there can be no objection 

c 2 
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to their being delivered over to the parish which maintains them, 
for religious training as well as for food and raiment; but these 
do not constitute the mass of our degraded juvenile population. 

It is in vain to urge as an objection that ignorant and debased 
parents cannot be expected to give religious instruction to their 
children. Those who urge this fight with a shadow; because 
secular educationists have never propounded such an idea as the 
objection assumes. Their fundamental proposition is, that, in 
order to induce the children of all sects to enter a school for 
SECULAR instruction, it is necessary to separate that school from 
the school in which they propose to teach religious doctrines 
about which sects differ in opinion. They urge as earnestly as 
the sectarians the establishment of religious schools, but sepa- 
rate from the secular; and managed not by one sect, as the 
churchmen propose, nor by hostile sects, but by individuals 
belonging to each sect, who will charge themselves with super- 
intending the religious instruction of the young belonging to 
their own persuasion. 

This point being settled, the next question is, Why do we 
propose to give such instruction in secular schools as will be ac- 
ceptable to all sects? Because the order of God’s secular pro- 
vidence is the same for Jew and Gentile, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, believer and unbeliever. The sun shines on them 
alike, ripens their corn by the same process, warms them by the 
same influence, and its retreat to the distant regions of the south 
leaves them all alike enveloped in winter’s desolation. The at- 
mosphere carries health or sickness, the storm destruction, and 
the fire warmth or torture to all alike, according as they expose 
themselves, wisely or unwisely, to the action of the elements. 
The laws of social well-being which determine the production 
and distribution of wealth, the destitution of some and the riches 
of others, are the same to all; and secular instruction means the 
communication of knowledge of these and other natural things 
and agencies. 

If, then, it be not only objectionable in principle, but impos- 
sible in practice, to accomplish the secular education of the whole 
people by means of churches and the clergy, the question occurs, 
To whom should the task be committed? Should we leave 
the people to depend on adventure schools, and schools insti- 
tuted and maintained by voluntary associations? Or should we 
raise rates by Act of Parliament for enabling the community of 
every district to found and maintain schools for themselves! 
The objections to adventure schools are, first, that when they 
are instituted for the lowest class of the people, they will never 
remunerate the teachers, and therefore cannot continue to exist; 
and secondly, that the teachers who will attempt to establish 
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them, will be men of slender expectations, and equally slender 
accomplishments, and therefore incapable of giving the kind of 
instruction which the people need. When we speak of edu- 
cating the people, we should think chiefly of the lowest class ; 
for all above them are capable of doing something for them- 
selves; and moreover, we should keep constantly in view that 
the education wanted is one which shall impart not only real, 
useful, practical knowledge, but ardour to the moral emotions 
and vigour to the understanding. We must aim at strengthen- 
ing the minds of this class, so as to enable them to cope with 
the difficulties of life, which beset them more severely than any 
other order of the community. 

In regard to schools supported by voluntary associations, we 
appeal to every practical observer whether the leading motives 
of the members of such bodies have not been religious? We 
do not state this as an objection to the individuals composing 
such associations, or as implying disrespect to their principle of 
action, but simply to call attention to the fact that their leading 
aim was to impart religious and not secular instruction. They 
have generally stopped short at reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and the catechism or Bible, and left all the natural laws of 
social well-being untaught. The schools referred to have been 
the appendages of churches, or the -recruiting stations of 
chapels; and in their addresses they have dwelt largely on the 
spiritual benefits they were conferring on the pupils whom they 
educated. Let them have their meed of praise, and by all 
means let them continue their benevolent exertions; but let 
them not deceive themselves and imagine, as hitherto they have 
too often done, that in communicating spiritual instruction they 
are conveying at the same time that secular knowledge which is 
indispensable to terrestrial well-being. We have no hope that the 
excellent persons who have spent their lives in conducting these 
schools on religious principles, will ever become thoroughly con- 
scious of their great error in omitting from their curriculum the 
whole counsel of God as revealed in the constitution and laws of 
the material world. Before, therefore, we can hope for an adequate 
supply of schools for the lowest class of the people, founded on 
truly practical principles, and supported by voluntary associa- 
tions of the rich, we must effect an entire change in the views 
and convictions of the middle and upper classes themselves, and 
half a century may be needed for accomplishing this purpose. 
We do not, therefore, enter further into the merits of the scheme 
for educating the people by voluntary efforts; nor is it necessary 
to do so, since its inadequacy to realize the object in view has 
been abundantly demonstrated, and it has now only a few, 
although these are very earnest and respectable adherents. 
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In our opinion the true plan for educating the people is that 
which has been frequently explained and advocated in this 
journal, and which is universally known as that of the National 
Public School Association for England and Wales, whose head 
quarters is Manchester. It proposes to separate religious from 
secular instruction; to leave the former to parents and pastors, 
and to impart the latter in schools supported by local rates, and 
managed by local committees of ratepayers; the schools to be 
open to, but not controlled by, government inspectors, and every 
form of sectarian theology to be rigidly excluded. 

Some of the advantages which we should expect to follow 
from the scheme are the following. The separation of the reli- 
gious from the secular element would insure a better treatment 
of both branches. Religious instruction given by men educated 
in theology, and whose profession it is to teach it, would become 
earnest, substantial, and practical. It would sink deep into the 
young hearts, and live there, associated with emotions cf love 
and reverence for the teacher and his doctrines, instead of being, 
as at present, too often hated and expelled from the memory under 
the recollection of blows and drudgery associated with it in our 
common schools. In the next place, the understandings of 
teachers and the public would open to the real nature and un- 
speakable importance of the secular branch of public instruc- 
tion, and it would acquire a character of substantive reality and 
practicability, which it has never yet attained, and which it 
never can reach while the minds of laymen remain confused by 
the prevailing error of believing that the religious element in-f 
cludes the secular. When once the separation is made, the dis-fj 
tinction between the two branches will become so palpable, and 
the advantages of teaching them apart so conspicuous, that menf 
will wonder at their past repugnance to sever them. They will} 
see that while the supernatural constitutes the basis of the faith 
that is to lead to salvation, the fixed, permanent, and undevi- 
ating elements of Nature form the ground work on which tem- 
poral well-being reposes, and out of which it must be educed by 
human intelligence and effort. Not only is there this palpable 
distinction, but the action of the mind in studying the different 
branches is widely dissimilar. In learning theology resting on a 
supernatural basis, the intellect, in many instances, must yield 
itself up to the emotions of awe, wonder, reverence, hope, and 
fear: “ Faith is the evidence of things not seen.” In studying 
secular science, on the contrary, the intellectual process is re- 
versed. Everything must be closely observed, profoundly ana- 
lyzed, and rigidly investigated. The pupil who, under the pre- 
sent system of training, goes into actual business without any 
distinct perception of the line of demarcation between faich and 
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reason, is prone, in many temporal affairs, to act with a neglect 
of due investigation, and a blindness to inevitable consequences, 
which are evidently referrible to the habits of easy trust and 
reliance which he has acquired in the department of faith. How 
often do we see sincerely religious persons relying on prayer as 
a means of securing health, while, through lack of physiological 
knowledge, they are living in habitual violation of the laws on 
which God has seen it proper to make this blessing depend ! 
How many prayers are offered up for the success of mercantile 
and manufacturing enterprises by religious men, who in conduct- 
ing them have disregarded every natural law of social well- 
being! And after ruin—the natural, and therefore inevitable, 
termination of their course of action—has overtaken them, how 
frequently and sincerely have they sought consolation in religion 
for their sorrows and mortifications ; ascribing their miscarriages 
to sin, or to the chastening hand of God, out of love to their 
souls, instead of to their own ignorance, rashness, and folly ! 
The confusion occasioned in men’s minds by the jumbling of 
the supernatural and natural in their training can alone account 
for such senseless abuses of religion. By the separation of the 
two, the inflexible reality of Nature will be recognised, and the 
young will be trained to the investigation of the laws of her 
operations, and to yield obedience to their requirements. Secular 
instruction will then embrace the substances, agencies, and laws 
of the material and mental worlds, and their relations to human 
well-being—including the human organism itself, with all its 
corporeal and mental functions, on the latter of which the laws 
of natural morality and natural religion will be found to rest as 
onarock. Historical events and biographical characters (in- 
struction in which will naturally form a branch of such a cur- 
riculum) will then be expounded in connection with the basis on 
which they rest, and thus become far more effectual guides to 
practical conduct than the empirical expositions of them which 
have hitherto been given even in the best schools. 

After a few generations shall have enjoyed this improved in- 
struction, modifications in religious faith may be expected to 
follow ; but they will be gradually introduced, will rest on moral 
and intellectual convictions, and be supported by divine truth 
drawn from the infallible book of revelation in Nature. Under 
the present system, religious belief is hastening to a state of 
anarchy. The Bible is undergoing a criticism of reason, such 
as it was never before exposed to, and the discoveries of science 
are daily shaking the established interpretations of it to the 
foundation. To ignore natural science in our common schools 
is not the way to strengthen the falling faith, but the reverse; 
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it tends to encourage atheism. In point of fact, many of the 
professors of atheism among the working-classes are strong- 
minded and dauntless thinkers, who, owing to the entire omis- 
sion of logical and scientific instruction and training in their 
youth, have been left to flounder in a chaos of crude and dis- 
jointed facts and inferences until their understandings have be- 
come bewildered. The orthodox custom of expressing horror 
and alarm at the avowal of their opinions, and proposing mere 
bible teaching as the only remedy for it, proceeds from blindness 
to its cause. Let the professors of orthodoxy cease to obstruct 
the introduction of secular knowledge into our schools, and 
let them try the power of a clear and forcible exposition to the 
youthful mind of God’s agencies in Nature, accompanied by an § 
appeal to the religious emotions, as a cure for this form of unbe- 
lief, and reserve their horror until this teaching, too, has failed, 
as theirs has done, to render these individuals religious. Horror 
and abuse of our erring brethren may be reserved till we have 
fulfilled our own duty towards them in a rational form, as well 
as in a benevolent and religious spirit. 


But it is time that we should advert to the works whose titles 
stand at the head of this article. The first, on “ Education as 
a Means of Preventing Destitution,” &c., is from the pen of 
Mr. William Ellis, and is distinguished by his well-known qua- 
lities of clear perception, and lucid exposition, of the true and 
the useful in economical science. The introductory letter to 
Lord John Russell contains a forcible appeal to him as the 
Prime Minister of the country to take up the education of the 
people as a national measure; and from Lord John’s announce- 
ment when in office of a Government Bill for education for the 
next Session, we may infer that this and other similar appeals had 
not been without their effect on him. Mr. Ellis has done more than 
call aloud for the boon. As already mentioned, he has shown 
practically how it may be conferred, and how eagerly the small 
portion of it dispensed by him and a few other individuals has 
been received by the people. In the present work he embodies 
- many of his principles. 

“ Education,” says he, “deals with causes—punishment 
with effects.” What volumes of practical wisdom are embodied 
in this simple remark! He continues :— 


“ Men in want steal. All agree that theft, if possible, must be pre- 
vented. The educator would prevent theft by providing such teaching 
and training as will enable all to keep themselves from want, and out of 
temptation. The punisher would prevent theft by exhibiting to hungry 
men how other hungry men have brought down legal penalties upon 
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themselves by stealing, in order to allay the pangs of hunger. (P. 11.) 
... + To grant that education is indispensable for all is to grant that 
the withholding it from some is an act of revolting atrocity.” 


Mr. Ellis gives a forcible exposition of the things which 
should be taught, and the manner of teaching them; and if we 
do not here quote largely from his pages, it is only because we 
have already extracted their substance, and made use of it in 
the foregoing remarks. After mentioning most of the branches 
of knowledge before named, as proper to be included in a good 
education, he proceeds :— 


“ There is another portion of knowledge that must not be omitted. 
It can readily be shown that every man of us all greatly depends for his 
own well-being or happiness upon the conduct of his fellow-men, as 
they do, in their turn, upon his. The investigation of the consequences 
of this undeniable and important fact leads to the discrimination be- 
tween what conduct is good, and what bad—leads to a thorough appre- 
ciation of what are called the social duties. If, for example, it be seen 
that men are dependent for their well-being upon an abundant supply of 
food, clothing, shelter, and fuel, and that these can be obtained only by 
a general prevalence of industry, skill, knowledge, and economy, and 
that those who are deficient in these qualities must suffer from want, or 
procure relief from others who are pre-eminently gifted with these qua- 
lities, does it not follow, that to work, to apply, to learn, and to save, 
are social duties? And if it be seen that division of labour, inter- 
change, partnerships, buying and selling, and credit and confidence, ma- 
terially assist man in making his labour productive, does it not follow 
that honesty, fidelity, punctuality, and order, are social duties? It need 
| scarcely be mentioned, that, as drunkenness is sure to incapacitate for the 
proper performance of these duties, so its opposite, sobriety, must be 
classed among social duties. That a population knowing these duties, 
and performing them, will surely be in possession of abundant supplies 
of the necessaries and comforts of life, seems to be one of those truths 
so obvious, that to enunciate it is enough. But it may be asked, will 
they who know, always do what they ought? Our experience of man’s 
history and nature forces us to admit that, as ignorance causes good con- 
duct to be improbable, so knowledge by itself does not necessarily prevent 
ill conduct. The consideration of what must be brought to co-operate 
with knowledge to make sure of good conduct, brings us to the second 
educational function—the training or forming the disposition.”—P. 19. 


This extract will indicate how grievously those religious persons 
err, who imagine that if the Bible and catechism are excluded 
from secular schools, no moral precepts or moral training can 
find admission into them. 

The second section of the work embraces “the conditions of 
well-being,” as taught in the Birkbeck schools, and as they 
“ ought to be taught everywhere else.” A rapid and masterly 
survey is taken “of the whole field of knowledge, that we may 
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the better appreciate how far knowledge and well-being depend 
one upon the other;” and in pursuing this theme the author 
brings into constant and prominent view the indispensable ne- 
cessity of moral principles and habits being associated at every 
step with knowledge, to render it fruitful of good. 


* The task of creating the virtues belongs chiefly to the educators of 
the people ; that of repressing the vices to the governors of the people. 
. » » » Can we fail to perceive, that, in proportion as we succeed in 
accomplishing the first, the difficulty of the latter diminishes, the sacrifices 
for the purpose become less onerous, and well-being more diffused ?” 


The conclusion arrived at in this section is, that the means at 
our disposal for promoting well-being “all resolve themselves 
into human conduct,” and this can be most effectually influenced 
for good by instruction and training in youth. 

The third section is on “The Morality of Expenditure, or of 
the Disposal of Wealth in General,” and is the most original 
portion of the work, 


“ The answer to the question, ‘May I not do as I like with my 
own?’ will,” says Mr. Ellis, “ vary according to the meaning that we 
attach to the little word may, with which the question begins. Le- 
galiy, we may do what the law permits; morally, we may do nothing 
that to our knowledge tends to diminish the general well-being 
A man may thus do legally what he may not do morally. A lawmaker 
does not say, ‘Do everything that I do not prohibit;’ but he says, 
* Make a moral use of the licence that I am bound to trust you with in 
my efforts to promote the general well-being.’” 


By this aphorism may the truth be concisely expressed : “ Pro- 
perty has its moral duties as well as its legal rights.” 


* A wide field of inquiry here opens upon us, How is a man to 
spend his income morally, or to make a moral use of his wealth? Ought 
he te sell all, and give to the poor? Ought he to spend hospitably ? 
Ought he to live sparingly, so as to be able in the end to endow a charity 
or found a family? Or ought he to do a little bit of each of these 
things, or what proportion of each?” Mr. Ellis says, “ You must not 
look to me for answers to these questions, for I do not pretend to be 
competent to give them.” 


Shall we turn, then, to our clerical educators, and ask them 
whether they have introduced these questions and the answers 
to them into the schools under their direction, or into their pulpit 
discourses ?—because, for the guidance of conduct in this 
world, they could scarcely deal with more important topics, In 
point of fact, they never dream of grappling with such practical 
questions as these. Their education, based on religion, leaves 
unheeded this, and almost every other practical inquiry into the 
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due management of temporal affairs. Mr. Ellis, however, does 
more than he promises. He supplies us with very instructive, 
if not exhaustively complete, answers. He classes the various 
modes of expenditure, or of dealing with wealth, under four 
different heads, represented by so many individual types. 


“‘ Lord Mere-acres has inherited an income of 20,000/, a year. He 
is amiable, hospitable, and in no respect ill-disposed. He has a town- 
house and country-mansion, in both of which he maintains respectable 
establishments. He hunts and shoots, visits watering places, attends 
quarter-sessions occasionally, and takes his seat from time to time in the 
Upper House. He spends the whole of his income, and, according to 
general report, liberally—but lives within it.” 


He takes no shares in railways or other industrial under- 
takings, and is guided in his conduct by the opinions of his 
order. 


* Lord Care-nought inherited a similar income, but by racing, betting, 
riotous hospitality, and indulgence in sensual pleasures, he found himself 
deeply involved in debt at the expiration of the first year of his coming 
into possession of the paternal property After a wild career of 
five years, he found himself an outlaw and a beggar.” 


“ John Save-all likewise possesses an income of 20,000/. a year. His 
eareer has been very different from that of either of the two lords just 
mentioned.” 


He received a common school education, started without pro- 
perty, and by energy, industry, frugality, and integrity, acquired 
a large fortune. “The habits which elevated him to his position 
stick to him.” He lives in his work, limits his expenditure to 
5002. a year, and every. year adds the whole remainder of his 
income to his capital, employing it in productive machinery and 
other remunerative forms. ‘“ Robert Steerwell,” whose start in 
life was somewhat similar to that of Save-all, has not been so 
saving, although quite as industrious as he. While saving, he 
has looked on wealth as a means to an end; for self-support in 
the first place ; for the due performance of the nearer and dearer 
duties of domestic life in the second ; and, “lastly, to aid in the 
‘performance of some of the wider and nobler duties of social 
life. No attempts at gorgeous display meet the eye in his 
dwelling, but within and without and around may be seen traces 
of advancing civilisation, towards which his wealth, guided by 
his intelligence and benevolence, has contributed.” 

Then follows a searching analysis of the effects produced by 
these several methods of disposing of income :—‘ Lord Mere- 
acres is intent upon his own gratification, and, in pursuing it, 
does that modicum of good which is inseparable from the inter- 
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change which he is compelled to take part in.” The butcher 
and baker, confectioner, wine-merchant, upholsterer, tailor, 
coachmaker, et hoc genus omne, besides a large class of diners- 
out, regard him as a pattern nobleman; but to any higher 

raise he has no claim. Lord Care-nought excites our active 
dislike and censure. Mr. Save-all does the same good through 
interchange as Lord Mere-acres; only he employs a different 
class of workmen. He encourages skilled artizans in making 
new machinery, and skilled labourers in working it; and, although 
he does not practise hospitality, “he promotes all those useful 
social qualities which necessarily rally round successful industrial 
enterprise.” But “his accumulative efforts, so protracted, 
strike us as purposeless.” His example 


“Does not satisfy our yearnings after excellence. Industry and economy, 
admirable as they are, do not comprise the whole duty of man. A 
good use of the results of industry and economy is required before we 
can even consent to bestow our highest meed of praise upon those indis- 
pensable virtues. This recalls our attention to Mr. Steer-well, who 
may, perhaps, be considered to represent the style of man that we can 
admire throughout. He accumulates up to a certain point—beyond that 
he spends. In his estimation, wealth to one extent provided by the 
parent is a blessing to his children—to a greater extent, it has a tendency 
to degenerate into a curse; and wealth destined to more general pur- 
poses of benevolence is better applied under his own superintendence, 
than reserved to be administered by he knows not whom, and he knows 
not how. He thus closes his life, having worked well, saved well, and, 
what is more rare, spent well. 

“ A reflection suggests itself here, which it would be wrong to sup- 
press. The man who spends productively—that is, with a view to have 
his expenditure returned to him with increase, if he conduct his opera- 
tions with skill, will always afford encouragement to those social quali- 
ties, upon the prevalence of which the general well-being of society 
depends. The man who spends unproductively, especially in the exer- 
cise of benevolence, if he be not circumspect, may afford encourage- 
ment, however unintentionally, to idleness, vice, and imprevidence.” 


Mr. Ellis touches on the expenditure of fashionable life, and 
shows how little it contributes to social well-being :— 


* Are you not decrying grace and elegance,” he continues, “ in thus 
running down the kind of expenditure which distinguishes what is called 
fashionable life? I hope not. Display and luxury are not identical 
with grace and elegance, which are more often than otherwise found in 
company with modest simplicity. The fine arts, and everything that 
conduces to elevation and refinement of taste, must on no account be 
disparaged. Their influence upon well-being is so precious that I 
should deeply regret were words expressed, or words omitted, to expose 
me to the imputation of undervaluing any conduct that tends to favour 
them. But elegance, refinement, and taste, as far as I can judge, owe 
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as little to the Mere-butterflies of society, as the more substantial parts 
of the social fabric do to the Mere-acres.” 


This Essay, as we have said, contains an able analysis of a 
most important social and moral question, and it appears to us 
calculated greatly to enlighten and assist the rich and benevo- 
lent, who abound in England, who desire to do public good 
with their surplus wealth, but often do not know how success- 
fully to realize their object. 

The fourth section of the work is entitled “‘ What is Compe- 
tition?” and is—as we are informed—“ little else than a con- 
nected summary of the answers given by the boys attending the 
Social Economy Class at the Birkbeck School (London Me- 
chanics’ Institution), during two interrogative lessons upon the 
effects of competition.” It is dedicated to Mr. Runtz—“ the 
excellent master of that school ”—as an expression of regard and 
esteem for his efforts “to aid in the extension of a sound and 
useful education to all classes of his countrymen.” 

We notice this little incident because we consider the example 
highly worthy of imitation, We have repeatedly visited Mr. 
Runtz’s school, and heartily concur in fhe encomium here passed 
upon him. Indeed, we consider it a sacred duty of the press to 
do justice to the merits of the able, energetic, well-instructed, 
and laborious men who are now dedicating their lives to the 
introduction of a superior system of education for the people; 
and Mr. Runtz stands high in the list of these benefactors of 
their country. 

The fifth section bears the title of “ Not Over-Population, 
but Under-Education, the Cause of Destitution; not more 
Emigration, but more Education, and of better quality, the 
remedy for Destitution.” This is another lesson in Mr. Runtz’s 
Birkbeck School, and is admirably reasoned and illustrated; but 
we cannot enter into its details. 

The sixth and last section consists of “ Reasons for insisting 
that Instruction in Economical Science shall no longer be 
excluded from our Schools.” Mr. Ellis says :— 


“ Of late years I have been giving lessons in this science in many 
schools, and have been endeavouring to persuade others to obtain the 
introduction of similar teaching into schools over which they exercise 
control or influence. It is gratifying to me to be able to state that I 
have met with much success. I must also admit that disappointments 
and rebuffs have not been unknown to me. The result of my expe- 
tience, thus far, is a growing conviction that if once the public can be 
made to see what Economical Science really is—how simple, how beau- 
tiful, how interesting, I might almost say, how grand, when unfolded 
step by stép, without pedantry or pretence—what blessings would be 
secured, what suffering warded off, what heart-burnings and asperities 
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softened down by a general familiarity with its leading principles—all 
other difficulties would vanish, and instruction in Economical Science 
would speedily be as common in all our schools and colleges as its 
exclusion is at present.” 

We subscribe to every word of these remarks, and testify 
from the closest observation and experience that children from 
ten to fourteen years of age are not only capable of understand- 
ing, but actually take a lively interest in, the truths of economical 
science, when expounded in the manner pursued in the Birkbeck 
schools. In May last we accompanied one of the most distin- 
guished Members of the House of Commons to Mr. Runtz’s 
school, and, for forty minutes, listened to a lesson on this sub- 
ject given by a monitor of fourteen years of age, to a class of 
sixty boys, most of whom were younger than himself. Our 
friend remarked, on leaving the room, “ One-half of the House 
of Commons might listen to these lessons with advantage.” We 
recommend this section to the consideration of all interested in 
communicating real instruction, not mere words, to the children 
attending schools under their charge or influence. 

We take leave of Mr. Ellis’s little work, with the hope that it 
will be extensively read and practically applied. It opens a new 
vista in education, which cannot be too seriously contemplated, 
or too earnestly urged upon public attention. 


The second publication in our title is, “‘ The Rise and Pro- 
gress of National Education in England ; its Obstacles, Wants, 
and Prospects: a Letter to Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P.,” and 
were we to follow the impulse with which it has inspired us, we 
should transfer it entire to our pages. But this cannot be: 
suffice it, then, to say that the object which Mr. Church proposes 
to himself is— 

“ To touch upon the rise, progress, obstacles, wants, and prospects of 
working-class education. To effect this I shall— 

“ First, Endeavour to give a brief sketch of the rise and progress of 
the Education question, especially noting the development of what is 
called Voluntaryism,—the motives that produced and the arguments 
that have been adduced to support it. From this sketch—imperfect 
though it must necessarily be—we shall learn how little the great ques- 
tion of National Education in this country has been treated on its own 
merits ; how fatally subordinated to antagonist ambitions ; how systema- 
tically diverted from its grand object of enabling the popular intellect to 
judge independently and soundly of all matters that concern it; and 
how used as a mere instrument for perpetuating or overthrowing existing 
ascendencies, and stereotyping received opinions. 

“ In the second place, I shall ask your attention to the utter inade- 
quacy of the actual means of education, whether material or moral, and 
the utter improbability of their being supplied by any of the resources 
now in existence. 
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“ From the evidence which I shall adduce on this point, we shall be 
able to come to a pretty clear notion whether it is our duty and interest 
to have recourse to some new and more powerful machinery, or to be 
satisfied with that which we have. 

“‘ In the third place, 1 shall touch upon the schemes of improvement 
which have been suggested, and endeavour to show which of them has 
the best chances of success.” 


The author pursues the discussion of these questions with 
a degree of vivacity, earnestness, perspicuity, and force of 
reasoning that renders his pamphlet not only most instructive, 
but highly interesting as a psychological history. It embraces 
all the debateable questions of national education (omitting only 
the subjects that should be taught), and it deals with them with 
a master’s hand. It is well timed, and will do excellent service 
to the cause. It is a proof, among many others, that the ques- 
tion of national education is at last rousing the higher minds of 
England, and that a copious stream of moral zeal, practical 
knowledge, and intellectual power is flowing towards it. A 
more noble cause never solicited the aid of these high qualities, 
and now that they have entered the lists, victory is certain ; 
victory not only for educatlon, but for social progress generally. 

This letter is most appropriately addressed to Mr. Cobden. 
Having been one of the grand instruments for insuring a con- 
stant supply of food for the bodies of the people, the still more 
important work remains for him, to bring his great moral and 
intellectual power to bear on the supply of useful knowledge 
and moral training for their minds. Success in this will form 
the crowning merit of his life. Without education, all other 
boons provided for the people—food, the franchise, personal 
liberty, and freedom of thought and speech—are incomplete, for 
the recipients do not know how to employ them to produce their 
greatest happiness. Add sound knowledge and moral training, 
and the workman will rise above the adventitious disadvantages 
of his condition, and become an intelligent co-operator in the 
great plan of Providence on earth. His sufferings will diminish 
and his enjoyments increase, and life will wear to him the aspect 
of a boon, instead of being, as now, in the language of his 
clerical instructors, a weary wilderness in which there is no rest- 
ing place. This is literally true for the sons of toil; but these 
uides to heaven contrive to find both rest and enjoyment for 
their own souls and bodies while journeying through this wilder- 
ness of thorns; and we consider it possible to place the same 
advantages, by education, within the reach of the working 
man. 


Those who desire to learn how the principles now advocated 
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work when practically applied have only to visit any of the 
schools before named, or to read the reports of Mr. Williams’s 
seminary mentioned in the third head of our title, and they will 
be able to form a judgment on this important subject for them- 
selves. Many competent judges have reported the results to be 
highly satisfactory. 


Art. Il.—ENGLAND’s FORGOTTEN WoRTHIES. 


1. The Observations of Sir Richard Hawkins, Knt., in his 
Voyage in the South Sea in 1593. Reprinted from the 
Edition of 1622, and Edited by R. H. Major, Esq., of the 
British Museum. Published by the Hakluyt Society. 


. The Discoverie of the Empire of Guiana. By Sir Walter 
Ralegh, Knt. Edited, with copious Explanatory Notes, and 
a Biographical Memoir, by Sir Robert H. Schomburgk, 
Phil. D., &c. 


. Narratives of Early Voyages undertaken for the Discovery 
of a Passage to Cathaia and India by the North-west ; with 
Selections from the Records of the worshipful Fellowship 
of the Merchants of London, trading into the East Indies, and 
from MSS. in the Library of the British Museum, now first 
published, by Thomas Rundall, Esq. 


HE Reformation, the Antipodes, the American Continent, 
the Planetary system, and the Infinite deep of the Hea- 
vens have now become common and familiar facts to us. Globes 
and orreries are the playthings of our school-days; we inhale 
the spirit of Protestantism with our earliest breath of conscious- 
ness; it is all but impossible to throw back our imagination into 
the time when, as new grand discoveries, they stirred every 
mind which they touched with awe and wonder at the revelation 
which God had sent down among mankind. Vast spiritual and 
material continents lay for the first time displayed, opening fields 
of thought and fields of enterprise of which none could conjec- 
ture the limit. Old routine was broken up. Men were thrown 
back on their own strength and their own power, unshackled to 
accomplish whatever they might dare. And although we do not 
speak of these discoveries as the cause of that enormous force 
of heart and intellect which accompanied them (for they were 
as much the effect as the cause, and one reacted on the other), 
yet at any rate they afforded scope and room for the play of 
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powers which, without such scope, let them have been as tran- 
scendant as they would, must have passed away unproductive 
and blighted. 

An earnest faith in the supernatural, an intensely real convic- 
tion of the divine and devilish forces by which the universe was 
guided and misguided, was the inheritance of the Elizabethan 
age from Catholic Christianity. The fiercest and most lawless 
men did then really and truly believe in the actual personal pre- 
sence of God or the devil in every accident, or scene, or action. 
They brought to the contemplation of the new heaven and the 
new earth an imagination saturated with the spiritual convictions 
of the old era, which were not lost, but only infinitely expanded. 
The planets whose vastness they now learnt to recognise were, 
therefore, only the more powerful for evil or for good; the tides 
were the breathing of Demogorgon; and the idolatrous Ame- 
rican tribes were real worshippers of the real devil, and were 
assisted with the full power of his evil army. 

It is a form of thought which, however in a vague and general 
way we may continue to use its phraseology, has become, in its 
detailed application to life, utterly strange to us. We congratu- 
late ourselves on the enlargement of our understanding when 
we read the decisions of grave law-courts in cases of supposed 
witchcraft; we smile complacently over Raleigh’s story of the 
island of the Amazons, and rejoice that we are not such as he 
—entangled in the cobwebs of effete and foolish superstition. 
The true conclusion is the opposite of the conclusion which we 
draw. That Raleigh and Bacon could believe what they be- 
lieved, and could be what they were notwithstanding, is to us a 
proof that the injury which such mistakes can inflict is unspeak- 
ably insignificant: and arising, as they arose, from a never-failing 
sense of the real awfulness and mystery of the world, and of the 
life of human souls upon it, they witness to the presence in such 
minds of a spirit, the loss of which not the most perfect ac- 
quaintance with every law by which the whole creation moves 
can compensate. We wonder at the grandeur, the moral majesty, 
of some of Shakespeare’s characters, so far beyond what the 
noblest among ourselves can imitate, and at first thought we 
attribute it to the genius of the poet who has outstripped nature 
in his creations ; but we are misunderstanding the power and the 
meaning of poetry in attributing creativeness to it in any such 
sense; Shakespeare created, but only as the spirit of nature 
created around him, working in him as it worked abroad in 
those among whom he lived. The men whom he draws 
were such men as he saw and knew; the words they utter were 
such as he heard in the ordinary conversations in which he 
joined. At the Mermaid with Raleigh and with Sidney, 
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and at a thousand un-named English firesides, he found the 
living originals for his Prince Hals, his Orlandos, his Antonios, his 
Portias, his Isabellas. The closer personal acquaintance which 
we can form with the English of the age of Elizabeth, the 
more we are satisfied that Shakespeare’s great poetry is no more 
than the rhythmic echo of the life which it depicts. 

It was, therefore, with no little interest that we heard of the 
formation of a society which was to employ itself, as we under- 
stood, in republishing in accessible form some, if not all, of the 
invaluable records compiled or composed by Richard Hakluyt. 
Books, like everything else, have their appointed death-day; 
the souls of them, unless they be found worthy of a second birth 
in a new body, perish with the paper in which they lived, and 
the early folio Hakluyts, not from their own want of merit, 
but from our neglect of them, were expiring of old age. The 
five-volume quarto edition, published in 1811, so little people 
then cared for the exploits of their ancestors, was but of 270 
copies; it was intended for no more than for curious anti- 
quaries, or for the great libraries, where it could be consulted 
as a book of reference; and among a people, the greater part 
of whom had never heard Hakluyt’s name, the editors are 
scarcely to be blamed if it never so much as occurred to them 
that general readers would ever come to care to have it within 
their reach. 

And yet those five volumes may be called the Prose Epic of 
the modern English nation. They contain the heroic tales of 
the exploits of the great men in whom the new era was inau- 
gurated; not mythic, like the Iliads and the Eddas, but plain 
broad narratives of substantial facts, which rival them in interest 
and grandeur. What the old epics were to the royally or nobly 
born, this modern epic is to the common people. We have no 
longer kings or princes for chief actors, to whom the heroism, 
like the dominion, of the world had in time past been confined. 
But, as it was in the days of the apostles, when a few poor 
fishermen from an obscure lake in Palestine assumed, under the 
divine mission, the spiritual authority over mankind, so, in the 
days of our own Elizabeth, the seamen from the banks of the 
Thames and the Avon, the Plym and the Dart, self-taught and self- 
directed, with no impulse but what was beating in their own royal 
hearts, went out across the unknown seas fighting, discover- 
ing, colonizing, and graved out the channels, and at last paved 
them with their bones, through which the commerce and enter- 
prise of England has flowed out over all the world. We can 
conceive nothing, not the songs of Homer himself, which would 
be read, among us at least, with more enthusiastic interest than 
these plain massive tales; and a people’s edition of them in these 
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days, when the writings of Ainsworth and Eugéne Sue circulate 
in tens of thousands, would perhaps be the most blessed antidote 
which could be bestowed upon us. The heroes themselves were 
the men of the people—the Joneses, the Smiths, the Davises, the 
Drakes; and no courtly pen, with the one exception of Raleigh, 
lent its polish or its varnish to set them off. In most cases the 
captain himself, or his clerk or servant, or some unknown gentle- 
man volunteer, sat down and chronicled the voyage which he had 
shared, and thus inorganically arose a collection of writings which, 
with all their simplicity, are for nothing more striking than for 
the high moral beauty, warmed with natural feeling, whicli dis- 
plays itself through all their pages. With us, the sailor is 
scarcely himself beyond his quarterdeck. If he is distin- 
guished in his profession, he is professional merely; or if he. 
is more than that, he owes it not to his work as a sailor, but to 
independent domestic culture. With them their profession was 
the school of their nature, a high moral education which most 
brought out what was most nobly human in them; and the 
wonders of earth, and air, and sea, and sky, were a real intel- 
ligible language in which they heard Almighty God speaking to 
them. 

That such hopes of what might be accomplished by the Hak- 
luyt Society should in some measure be disappointed, is only 
what might naturally be anticipated of all very sanguine expec- 
tation. Cheap editions are expensive editions to the publisher, 
and historical societies, from a necessity which appears to en- 
cumber all corporate English action, rarely fail to do their work 
expensively and infelicitously; yet, after all allowances and 
deductions, we cannot reconcile ourselves to the mortification of 
having found but one volume in the series tobe even tolerably 
edited, and that one to be edited by a gentleman to, whom 
England is but an adopted country—Sir Robert Schomburgk. 
Raleigh’s “Conquest of Guiana,” with Sir Robert's sketch of 
Raleigh’s history and character, form in everything but its cost 
a very model of an excellent volume. For every one of the 
rest we are obliged to say of them, that they have left little 
undone to paralyse whatever interest was reviving in Hakluyt, 
and to consign their own volumes to the same obscurity to which 
time and accident were consigning the earlier editions. Very 
little which was really noteworthy escaped the industry of Hak- 
luyt himself, and we looked to find reprints of the most remark- 
able of the stories which were to be found in his collection. 
They began unfortunately with proposing to continue the work 
where he had left it, and produce narratives hitherto unpublished 
of other voyages of inferior interest, or not of English origin. 
Better thoughts appear to have occurred to them in the course 
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of the work; but their evil destiny overtook them before their 
thoughts could get themselves executed. We opened one volumé 
with eagerness, bearing the title of “ Voyages to the North- 
west,” in hope of finding our old friends Davis and Frobisher, and 
we found a vast unnecessary Editor’s Preface ; and instead of the 
voyages themselves, which with their picturesqueness and moral 
beauty shine among the fairest jewels in the diamond mine of 
Hakluyt, an analysis and digest of their results, which Milton 
was called in to justify in an inappropriate quotation. It is 
much as if they had undertaken to edit “ Bacon’s Essays,” 
and had retailed what they conceived to be the substance of them 
in their own language; strangely failing to see that the real 
value of the actions or the thought of remarkable men does not 
lie in the material result which can be gathered from them, but 
in the heart and soul of those who do or utter them. Consider 
what Homer’s “ Odyssey” would be, reduced into an analysis. 

The editor of the “ Letters of Columbus” apologizes for 
the rudeness of their phraseology. Columbus, he tells us, was 
not so great a master of the pen as of the art of navigation. 
We are to make excuses for him. We are put on our guard, and 
warned not to be offended, before we are introduced to the 
sublime record of sufferings under which his great soul was 
staggering towards the end of its earthly calamities, where 
the inarticulate fragments in which his thought breaks out from 
him, are strokes of natural art by the side of which the highest 
literary pathos is poor and meaningless. 

And even in the subjects which they select they are pursued 
by the same curious fatality. Why is Drake to be best 
known, or to be only known, in his last voyage? Why pass over 
the success, and endeavour to immortalize the failure? When 
Drake climbed the tree in Panama, and saw both oceans, and 
vowed that he would sail aship in the Pacific; when he crawled 
out upon the cliffs of Terra del Fuego, and leaned his head over 
the southernmost angle of the world; when he scored a furrow 
round the globe with his keel, and received the homage of the 
barbarians of the antipodes in the name of the Virgin Queen; 
he was another man from what he had become after twenty 
years of court life and intrigue, and Spanish fighting, and gold- 
hunting. There is a tragic solemnity in his end, if we take it as 
the last act of his career; but it is his life, not his death, which 
we desire—not what he failed to do, but what he did. 

But every bad has a worse below it, and more offensive than 
all these is the editor of Hawkins’s “ Voyage to the South 
Sea.” The book is striking in itself; it is not one of the best, 
but it is very good; and as it is republished complete, if we 
read it through, carefully shutting off Captain Bethune’s notes 
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with one hand, we shall find in it the same beauty which breathes 
in the tone of all the writings of the period. 

It is a record of misfortune, but of misfortune which did no 
dishonour to him who sunk under it ; and there is a melancholy 
dignity in the style in which Hawkins tells his story, which 
seems to say, that though he had been defeated, and had never 
again an opportunity of winning back his lost laurels, he re- 
spects himself still for the heart with which he endured a shame 
which would have broken a smaller man. It would have re- 
quired no large exertion of editorial self-denial to have abstained 
from marring the pages with puns of which Punch would be 
ashamed, and with the vulgar affectation of patronage with which 
the sea captain of the nineteenth century condescends to criti- 
cize and approve of his half-barbarous precursor; but it must 
have been a defect in his heart, rather than in his understanding, 
which betrayed him into such an offence as this which follows. 
The war of freedom of the Araucan Indians is the most gallant 
episode in the history of the New World. The Spaniards them- 
selves were not behindhand in acknowledging the chivalry be- 
fore which they quailed, and, after many years of ineffectual 
attempts to crush them, they gave up a conflict which they 
never afterwards resumed ; leaving the Araucans alone, of all the 
American races with which they came in contact, a liberty which 
they were unable to tear from them. It is a subject for an epic 
poem, and whatever admiration is due to the heroism of a 
brave people whom no inequality of strength could appal and 
no defeats could crush, these poor Indians have a right to de- 
mand of us. The story of the war was well known in Europe ; 
and Hawkins, in coasting the western shores of South America, 
fell in with them, and the finest passage in his book is the rela- 
tion of one of the incidents of the war. 


* An Indian captain was taken prisoner by the Spaniards, and for 
that he was of name, and known to have done his devoir against them, 
they cut off his hands, thereby intending to disenable him to fight any 
more against them. But he, returning home, desirous to revenge this 
injury, to maintain his liberty, with the reputation of his nation, and to 
help to banish the Spaniard, with his tongue intreated and incited them 
to persevere in their accustomed valour and reputation, abasing the 
enemy and advancing his nation ; condemning their contraries of coward- 
liness, and confirming it by the cruelty used with him and other his 
companions in their mishaps; showing them his arms without hands, 
and naming his brethren whose half feet they had cut off, because they 
might be unable to sit on horseback ; with force arguing that if they 
feared them not, they would not have used so great inhumanity—for 
fear produceth cruelty, the companion of cowardice. Thus encouraged 
he them to fight for their lives, limbs, and liberty, choosing rather to die 
an honourable death fighting, than to live in servitude as fruitless mem- 
bers of the commonwealth. Thus using the office of a sergeant-major, 
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and having loaden his two stumps with bundles of arrows, he succoured 
them who, in the succeeding battle, had their store wasted; and changing 
himself from place to place, animated and encouraged his countrymen 
with such comfortable persuasions, as it is reported and credibly believed, 
that he did more good with his words and presence, without striking a 
stroke, than a great part of the army did with fighting to the utmost.” 


It is an action which may take its place by the side of the 
myth of Mucius Scevola, or the real exploit of that brother 
of the poet AEschylus, who, when the Persians were flying from 
Marathon, clung to a ship till both his hands were hewn away, 
and then seized it with his teeth, leaving his name as a portent 
even in the splendid calendar of Athenian heroes. Captain 
Bethune, without call or need, making his notes merely, as he 
tells us, from the suggestions of his own mind as he revised the 
proof-sheets, informs us, at the bottom of the page, that “ it 
reminds him of the familiar lines,— 


“ ¢ For Widdrington I needs must wail, 
As one in doleful dumps ; 
For, when his legs were smitten off, 
He fought upon his stumps.’ ” 


It must not avail him, that he has but quoted from the ballad of 
Chevy Chase. It is the most deformed stanza * of the modern 
deformed version which was composed in the eclipse of heart 
and taste, on the restoration of the Stuarts; and if such verses 
could then pass for serious poetry, they have ceased to sound in 
any ear as other than a burlesque; the associations which they 
arouse are only absurd, and they could only have continued to 
ring in his memory through their ludicrous doggrel. 

When to these offences of the Society we add, that in the 
long laboured appendices and introductions, which fill up valuable 
space, which increase the expense of the edition, and into reading 
which many readers are, no doubt, betrayed, we have found 
nothing which assists the understanding of the stories which 
they are supposed to illustrate, when we have found what is 
most uncommon passed without notice, and what is most trite 
and familiar encumbered with comment; we have unpacked our 
hearts of the bitterness which these volumes have aroused in us, 





* Here is the old stanza. Let whoever is disposed to think us too hard 
on Captain Bethune compare them. 
“ For Wetharrington my harte was wo, 
That even he slayne sholde be ; 
For when both his leggis were hewen in to, 
He knyled and fought on his knee.” 
Even Percy, who, on the whole, thinks well of the modern ballad, gives up 
this stanza as hopeless. 
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and can now take our leave of them and go on with our own 
-more grateful subject. 

Elizabeth, whose despotism was as peremptory as that of the 
Plantagenets, and whose ideas of the English constitution were 
limited in the highest degree, was, notwithstanding, more be- 
loved by her subjects than any sovereign before or since. It 
was because, substantially, she was the people’s sovereign; be- 
cause it was given to her to conduct the outgrowth “of the 
national life through its crisis of change, and the weight of her 
great mind and her great place were thrown on the eople’s 
side. She was able to paralyse the dying efforts with which, if a 
Stuart had been on the throne, the representatives of an effete 
system might have made the struggle a deadly one; and the his- 
tory of England is not the history of France, because the inflexi- 
ble will of one person held the Reformation firm till it had rooted 
itself in the heart of the nation, and could not be again over- 
thrown. The Catholic faith was no longer able to furnish 
standing ground on which the English or any other nation 
could live a manly and a godly life. Feudalism, as a social 
organization, was not any more a system under which their 
energies could have scope to move. Thenceforward not the 
Catholic Church, but any man to whom God had given a heart 
to feel and a voice to speak, was to be the teacher to whom 
men were to listen; and great actions were not to remain the 
privilege of the families of the Norman nobles, but were to be 
laid within the reach of the poorest plebeian who had the stuff 
in him to perform them. Alone, of all the sovereigns in Europe, 
Elizabeth saw the change which had passed over the world. 
She saw it, and saw it in faith, and accepted it. The England 
of the Catholic Hierarchy and the Norman Baron, was to cast 
its shell and to become the England of free thought and com- 
merce and manufacture, which was to plough the ocean with its 
navies, and sow its colonies over the globe; and the first thunder 
birth of these enormous forces and the flash of the earliest 
achievements of the new era roll and glitter through the 
forty years of the reign of Elizabeth with a grandeur which, 
when once its history is written, will be seen to be among the 
most sublime phenomena which the earth as yet has witnessed, 
The work was not of her creation; the heart of the whole 
English nation was stirred to its depths; and Elizabeth’s place © 
was to recognise, to love, to foster, and to guide. The govern- 
ment originated nothing; at such a time it was neither necessary 
nor desirable that it should do so; but wherever expensive 
enterprises were on foot which promised ultimate good, but no 
immediate profit, we never fail to find among the lists of con- 
tributors the Queen’s Majesty, Burleigh, Leicester, Walsing- 
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ham. Never chary of her presence, for Elizabeth could afford 
to condescend, when ships were fitting for distant voyages in 
the river, the Queen would go down in her barge and inspect. 
Frobisher, who was but a poor sailor adventurer, sees her wave 
her handkerchief to him from the Greenwich Palace windows, 
and he brings her home a narwhal’s horn fora present. She 
honoured her people, and her people loved her; and the result 
was that, with no cost to the government, she saw them scatter- 
ing the fleets of the Spaniards, planting America with colonies, 
and exploring the most distant seas. Either for honour or for 
expectation of profit, or from that unconscious necessity by 
which a great people, like a great man, will do what is right, 
and must do it at the right time, whoever had the means to 
furnish a ship, and whoever had the talent to command one, laid 
their abilities together and went out to pioneer, and to conquer, 
and take possession, in the name of the Queen of the Sea. There 
was no nation so remote but what some one or other was found 
ready to undertake an expedition there, in the hope of opening 
a trade; and let them go where they would, they were sure 
of Elizabeth’s countenance. We find letters written by her, 
for the benefit of nameless adventurers, to every poten- 
tate of whom she had ever heard, to the Emperors of China, 
Japan, and India, the Grand Duke of Russia, the Grand Turk, 
the Persian Sofee, and other unheard-of Asiatic and African 
princes; whatever was to be done in England, or by English- 
men, Elizabeth assisted when she could, and admired when ‘she 
could not, The springs of great actions are always difficult to 
analyse—impossible to analyse perfectly—possible to analyse 
only very proximately, and the force by which a man throws 
a good action out of himself is invisible and mystical, like 
that which brings out the blossom and the fruit upon the tree. 
The motives which we find men urging for their enterprises 
seem often insufficient to have prompted them to so large a 
daring. They did what they did from the great unrest in them 
which made them do it, and what it was may be best measured 
by the results, by the present England and America. Never- 
theless, there was enough in the state of the world, and in the 
position of England, to have furnished abundance of conscious 
motive, and to have stirred the drowsiest routinier statesman. 
Among material occasions for exertion, the population began 
to outgrow the employment, and there was a necessity for 
plantations to serve as an outlet. Men who, under happier cir- 
cumstances, might have led decent lives, and done good service, 
were now driven by want to desperate courses—“ witness,” as 
Richard Hakluyt says, “twenty tall fellows hanged last Roches- 
ter assizes for small robberies ;” and there is an admirable paper 
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addressed to the Privy Council by Christopher Carlile, Walsing- 
ham’s son-in-law, pointing out the possible openings to be 
made in or through such plantations for home produce and 
manufacture. 

Far below all such prudential economics and mercantile am- 
bitions, however, lay a noble enthusiasm which in these dull 
days we can hardly, without an effort, realize. The life-and- 
death wrestle between the Reformation and the old religion 
had settled in the last quarter of the sixteenth century into a 
permanent struggle between England and Spain. France was 
disabled. All the help which Elizabeth could spare barely 
enabled the Netherlands to defend themselves. Protestantism, 
if it conquered, must conquer on another field ; and by the cir- 
cumstances of the time the championship of the Reformed faith 
fell to the English sailors. The sword of Spain was forged in 
the gold-mines of Peru; the legions of Alva were only to be 
disarmed by intercepting the gold ships on their passage; and, 
inspired by an enthusiasm like that which four centuries before 
had precipitated the chivalry of Europe upon the East, the same 
spirit which in its present degeneracy covers our bays and rivers 
with pleasure yachts then fitted out armed privateers, to sweep 
the Atlantic, and plunder and destroy Spanish ships wherever 
they could meet them. 

Thus, from a combination of causes, the whole force and 
energy of the age was directed towards the sea. The wide ex- 
citement and the greatness of the interests at stake, raised even 
common men above themselves; and people who in ordinary 
times would have been no more than mere seamen, or mere 
money-making merchants, appear before us with a largeness 
and greatness of heart and mind in which their duties to God 
and their country are alike clearly and broadly seen and felt to 
be paramount to every other. 

Ordinary English traders we find fighting Spanish war ships 
in behalf of the Protestant faith; the cruisers of the Spanish 
main were full of generous eagerness for the conversion of 
the savage nations to Christianity ; and what is even more sur- 
prising, sites for colonization were examined and scrutinized by 
such men in a lofty statesmanlike spirit, and a ready insight was 
displayed by them into the indirect effects of a wisely-extended 
commerce on every highest human interest. 

Again, in the conflict with the Spaniards, there was a further 
feeling, a feeling of genuine chivalry, which was spurring on the 
English, and one which must be well understood and well re- 
membered, if men like Drake, and Hawkins, and Raleigh, are 
to be tolerably understood. One of the English Reviews, a 
short time ago, was much amused with a story of Drake 
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having excommunicated a petty officer as a punishment for some 
moral offence; the reviewer not being able to see in Drake, 
as a man, anything more than a highly brave and successful 
buccaneer, whose pretences to religion might rank with the 
devotion of an Italian bandit to the Madonna. And so Haw- 
kins, and even Raleigh, are regarded by superficial persons, who 
see only such outward circumstances of their history as corre- 
spond with their own impressions. The high nature of these 
men, and the high objects which they pursued, will only rise out 
and become visible to us as we can throw ourselves back into 
their times and teach our hearts to feel as they felt. We do not 
find in the language of the voyagers themselves, or of those 
who lent them their help at home, any of that weak watery talk 
of “ protection of aborigines,” which as soon as it is translated 
into fact becomes the most active policy for their destruction, 
soul and body. But the stories of the dealings of the Spaniards 
with the conquered Indians, which were widely known in Eng- 
land, seem to have affected all classes of people, not with pious 
passive horror, but with a genuine human indignation, A 
thousand anecdotes in detail we find scattered up and down the 
pages of Hakluyt, who, with a view to make them known, 
translated Peter Martyr’s letters; and each commonest sailor- 
boy who had heard them from his childhood among the tales of 
his father’s fireside, had longed to be a man, that he might go 
out and become the avenger of a gallant and suffering people. 
A high mission, undertaken with a generous heart, seldom fails 
to make those worthy of it to whom it is given; and it was a 
point of honour, if of nothing more, among the English sailors, 
to do no discredit by their conduct to the greatness of their 
cause. The high courtesy, the chivalry of the Spanish nobles, 
so conspicuous in their dealings with their European rivals, 
either failed to touch them in their dealings with uncultivated 
idolators, or the high temper of the aristocracy was unable to 
restrain or to influence the masses of the soldiers. It would be 
as ungenerous as it would be untrue, to charge upon their re- 
ligion the grievous actions of men who called themselves the 
armed missionaries of Catholicism, when the Catholic priests and 
bishops were the loudest in the indignation with which they 
denounced them. But we are obliged to charge upon it 
that slow and subtle influence so inevitably exercised by any 
religion which is divorced from life, and converted into a thing 
of form, or creed, or ceremony, or system, which could permit 
the same men to be extravagant in a sincere devotion to the 
Queen of Heaven, whose entire lower nature, unsubdued and un- 
affected, was given up to thirst of gold, and plunder, and 
sensuality. If religion does not make men more humane than 
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they would be without it, it makes them fatally less so; and it 
is to be feared that the spirit of the pilgrim fathers, which had 
oscillated to the other extreme, and had again crystallized into 
a formal antinomian fanaticism, reproduced the same fatal 
results as those in which the Spaniards had set them their un- 
worthy precedent. But the Elizabethan navigators, full without 
exception of large kindness, wisdom, gentleness, and beauty, 
bear names untainted, as far as we know, with a single crime 
against the savages; and the name of England was as famous 
in the Indian seas as that of Spain was infamous. On the banks 
of the Oronooko there was remembered for a hundred years the 
noble captain who had come there from the great Queen beyond 
the seas; and Raleigh speaks the language of the heart of his 
country, when he urges the English statesmen to colonize 
Guiana, and exults in the glorious hope of driving the white 
marauder into the Pacific, and restoring the Incas to the throne 
of Peru. 


“Who will not be persuaded,” he says, “that now at length the 
great Judge of the world hath heard the sighs, groans, and lamentations, 
hath seen the tears and blood of so many millions of innocent men, 
women, and children, afflicted, robbed, reviled, branded with hot irons, 
roasted, dismembered, mangled, stabbed, whipped, racked, scalded with 
hot oil, put to the strapado, ripped alive, beheaded in sport, drowned, 
dashed against the rocks, famished, devoured by mastiffs, burned, and 
by infinite cruelties consumed, and purposeth to scourge and plague that 
cursed nation, and to take the yoke of servitude from that distressed 
people, as free by nature as any Christian.” 


Poor Raleigh ! if peace and comfort in this world were of 
much importance to him, it was in an ill day that he pro- 
voked the revenge of Spain. The strength of England was 
needed at the moment at its own door; the Armada came, and 
there was no means of executing such an enterprise. And after- 
wards the throne of Elizabeth was filled by a Stuart, and Guiana 
was to be no scene of glory for Raleigh ; but, as later historians 
are pleased to think, it was the grave of his reputation. 

But the hope burned clear in him through all the weary years 
of unjust imprisonment ; and when he was a gray-headed old 
man, the base son of a bad mother used it to betray him. 
The success of his last enterprise was made the condition under 
which he was to be pardoned for a crime which he had not com- 
mitted ; and its success depended, as he knew, on its being kept 
secret from the Spaniards. James required of him on his 
allegiance a detail of what he proposed, giving him at the same 
time his word as a king that the secret should be safe with him, 
and the next day it was sweeping out of the port of London in 
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the swiftest of the Spanish ships, with private orders to the 
Governor of St. Thomas to provoke a collision when Raleigh 
should arrive there, which should afterwards cost him his heart’s 
blood. 

We modern readers may run rapidly over the series of epithets 
under which he has catalogued the Indian sufferings, hoping 
that they are exaggerated, seeing that they are horrible, and 
closing our eyes against them with swiftest haste; but it 
was not so when every epithet suggested a hundred familiar 
facts ; and some of these (not resting on English prejudice, but 
on sad Spanish evidence, which is too full of shame and sorrow 
to be suspected) shall be given in this place, however old a story 
it may be thought ; because, as we said above, it is impossible 
to understand the actions of these men, unless we are familiar 
with the feelings of which their hearts were full. 

The massacres under Cortez and Pizarro, terrible as_ they 
were, were not the occasion which stirred the deepest indig- 
nation. They had the excuse of what might be called, for want 
of a better word, necessity, and of the desperate position of 
small bands of men in the midst of enemies who might be 
counted by millions. And in De Soto, when he burnt his guides 
in Florida (it was his practice when there was danger of 
treachery, that those who were left alive might take warning) ; 
or in Vasco Nunnez, praying to the Virgin on the mountains of 
Darien, and going down from off them into the valleys to hunt 
the Indian caciques, and fling them alive to his bloodhounds ; 
there was, at least, with all this fierceness and cruelty, a desperate 
courage which we cannot refuse to admire, and which mingles 
with and corrects our horror. Itis the refinement of the Spa- 
niards’ cruelty in the settled and conquered provinces, excused b 
no danger and provoked by no resistance, the details of which 
witness to the infernal coolness with which it was perpetrated ; 
and the great bearing of the Indians themselves under an op- 
pression which they despaired of resisting, which raises the 
whole history to the rank of a world-wide tragedy, in which the 
nobler but weaker nature was crushed under a malignant force 
which was stronger and yet meaner than itself. Gold hunting 
and lust were the two passions for which the Spaniards 
cared ; and the fate of the Indian women was only more dread- 
ful than that of the men, who were ganged and chained to a 
labour in the mines which was only to cease with their lives, in 
a land where but a little before they had lived a free contented 
people, more innocent of crime than perhaps any —_ upon 
earth. If we can conceive what our own feelings would be, if, 
in the “development of the mammalia” some baser but more 
powerful race than man were to appear upon this planet, and we 
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and our wives and children at our own happy firesides were 
degraded from our freedom, and became to them what the lower 
animals are to us, we can perhaps realize the feelings of the 
enslaved nations of Hispaniola. 

As a harsh justification of slavery, it is sometimes urged, 
that men who do not deserve to be slaves will prefer death to 
the endurance of it; and that if they prize their liberty, it is 
always in their power to assert it in the old Roman fashion. Tried 
even by so hard a rule, the Indians vindicated their right, and 
before the close of the sixteenth century, the entire group of the 
Western Islands in the hands of the Spaniards, containing, when 
Columbus discovered them, many millions of inhabitants, were 
left literally desolate from suicide. Of the anecdotes of this 
terrible self-immolation, as they were then known in England, 
here are a few out of many. 

The first is simple, and a specimen of the ordinary method. 
A Yucatan cacique, who was forced with his old subjects to 
labour in the mines, at last “ calling those miners into an house, 
to the number of ninety-five, he thus debateth with them :’— 


“*My worthy companions and friends, why desire we to live any 
longer under so cruel a servitude? Let us now go unto the perpetual 
seat of our ancestors, for we shall there have rest from these intolerable 
cares and grievances which we endure under the subjection of the un- 


thankful. Go ye before, I will presently follow you.’ Having so 
y P y } 


spoken, he held out whole handfuls of those leaves which take away 
life, prepared for the purpose, and giving every one part thereof, being 
kindled te suck up the fume; who obeyed his command, the king and 
his chief kinsmen reserving the last place for themselves.” 


We speak of the crime of suicide, but few persons will see a 
crime in this sad and stately leave-taking of a life which it was 
no longer possible to bear with unbroken hearts. We do not 
envy the Indian, who, with Spaniards before him as an evidence 
of the fruits which their creed brought forth, deliberately ex- 
changed for it the old religion of his country, which could sus- 
tain him in an action of such melancholy grandeur. But the 
Indians did not always reply to their oppressors with escaping 
passively beyond their hands. Here is a story with matter in it 
for as rich a tragedy as CEdipus or Agamemnon; and in its 
stern and tremendous features, more nearly resembling them than 
any which were conceived even by Shakespeare. 

An officer named Orlando had taken the daughter of a Cuban 
cacique to be his. mistress. She was with child by him, but, 
suspecting her of being engaged in some other intrigue, he had 
her fastened to two wooden spits, not intending to kill her, but 
to terrify her; and setting her before the fire, he ordered that 
she should be turned by the servants of the kitchen. 
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“The maiden, stricken with fear through the cruelty thereof, and 
strange kind of torment, presently gave up the ghost. The cacique 
her father, understanding the matter, took thirty of his men and went 
to the house of the captain, who was then absent, and slew his wife, 
whom he had married after that wicked act committed, and the women 
who were companions of the wife, and her servants every one. Then 
shutting the door of the house, and putting fire under it, he burnt him- 
self and all his companions that assisted him, together with the captain's 
dead family and goods.” 


This is no fiction or poet’s romance. It is a tale of wrath 
and revenge, which in sober dreadful truth enacted itself upon 
this earth, and remains among the eternal records of the doings 
of mankind upon it. As some relief to its most terrible fea- 
tures, we follow it with a story which has a touch in it of 
diabolic humour. 

The slave-owners finding their slaves escaping thus un- 
prosperously out of their grasp, set themselves to find a remedy 
for so desperate a disease, and were swift to avail themselves of 
any weakness, mental or bodily, through which to retain them 
in life. One of these proprietors being informed that a number 
of his people intended to kill themselves on a certain day, at a 
particular spot, and knowing by experience that they were too 
likely to do it, presented himself there at the time which had 
been fixed upon, and telling the Indians when they arrived, 
that he knew their intention, and that it was vain for them to 
attempt to keep anything a secret from him, he ended with 
saying, that he had come there to kill himself with them; that as 
he had used them ill in this world, he might use them worse in 
the next; “with which he did dissuade them presently from their 
purpose.” With what efficacy such believers in the immortality 
of the soul were likely to recommend either their faith or their 
God; rather, how terribly all the devotion and all the earnest- 
ness with which the poor priests who followed in the wake 
of the conquerors laboured to recommend it were shamed and 
paralysed, they themselves too bitterly lament. It was idle to 
send out governor after governor with orders to stay such 
practices. They had but to arrive on the scenes-to become 
infected with the same fever, or if any remnant of Castilian 
honour, or any faintest echoes of the faith which they pro- 
fessed, still flickered in a few of the best and noblest, they 
could but look on with folded hands in ineffectual mourning ; 
they could do nothing without soldiers, and the soldiers were 
the worst offenders. Hispaniola became a mere desert; the 
gold was in the mines, and there were no poor slaves left 
remaining to extract it. One means which the Spaniards 
dared to employ to supply the vacancy, brought about an 
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incident which in its piteous pathos exceeds any story we have 
ever heard. Crimes and criminals are swept away by time, 
nature finds an antidote for their poison, and they and their ill 
consequences alike are blotted out and perish. If we do not 
forgive them, at least we cease to hate them, as it grows more 
clear to us that they injured none so deeply as themselves. 
But the @ngiwddng xaxia, the enormous wickedness by which 
humanity itself has been outraged and disgraced, we cannot 
forgive, we cannot cease to hate that; the years roll away, 
but the tints of it remain on the pages of history, deep and 
horrible as the day on which they were entered there. 


** When the Spaniards understood the simple opinion of the Yucaian 
islanders concerning the souls of their departed, which, after their sins 
purged in the cold northern mountains should pass into the south, 
to the intent that, leaving their own country of their own accord, they 
might suffer themselves to be brought to Hispaniola, they did per- 
suade those poor wretehes, that they came from those places where 
they should see their parents and children, and all their kindred and 
friends that were dead, and should enjoy all kinds of delights with the 
embracements and fruition of all beloved things. And they, being 
infected and possessed with these crafty and subtle imaginations, sing- 
ing and rejoicing left their country, and followed vain and idle hope. 
But when they saw that they were deceived, and neither met their 
parents nor any that they desired, but were compelled to undergo 
grievous sovereignty and command, and to endure cruel and extreme 
labour, they either slew themselves, or, choosing to famish, gave up 
their fair spirits, being persuaded by no reason or violence to take food. 
So these miserable Yucaians came to their end.” 


It was once more as it was in the days of the apostles. 
The New World was first offered to the holders of the old 
traditions. They were the husbandmen first chosen for the new 
vineyard, and blood and desolation were the only fruits which 
they reared upon it. In their hands it was becoming a king- 
dom not of God, but of the devil, and a sentence of blight 
went out against them and against their works. How fatally 
it has worked, let modern Spain and Spanish America bear 
witness. We need not follow further the history of their dealings 
with the Indians. For their colonies, a fatality appears to have 
followed all attempts at Catholic colonization. Like shoots from 
an old decaying tree which no skill and no care can rear, they 
were planted, and for a while they might seem to grow; but 
their life. was never more than a lingering death, a failure, which 
to a thinking person would outweigh in the arguments against 
Catholicism whole libraries of faultless catenas, and a con- 
sensus patrum unbroken through fifteen centuries for the su- 
premacy of St. Peter. 
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There is no occasion to look for superstitious causes to explain 
it. The Catholic faith had ceased to be the faith of the large 
mass of earnest thinking capable persons; and to those who 
can best do the work, all work in this world sooner or later is 
committed. America was the natural home for Protestants ; 
persecuted at home, they sought a place where they might 
worship God in their own way, without danger of stake or 
gibbet, and the French Huguenots, as afterwards the English 
Puritans, early found their way there. The fate of a part 
of Coligny’s people, who had gone out as settlers, shall be the 
last of these stories, illustrating, as it does in the highest degree, 
the wrath and fury with which the passions on both sides were 
boiling. A certain John Ribault, with about 400 companions, 
had emigrated to Florida. They were quiet inoffensive people, 
and lived in peace there several years, cultivating the soil, 
building villages, and on the best possible terms with the natives. 
Spain was at the time at peace with France; we are, therefore, 
to suppose that it was in pursuance of the great crusade, in 
which they might feel secure of the secret, if not the con- 
fessed, sympathy of the “iuises, that a powerful Spanish fleet 
bore down upon this settlement. The French made no re- 
sistance, and they were seized and flayed alive, and their bodies 
hung out upon the trees, with an inscription suspended over 
them, “ Not as Frenchmen, but as heretics.” At Paris all was 
sweetness and silence. The settlement was tranquilly sur- 
rendered to the same men who had made it the scene of 
their atrocity; and two years later, 500 of the very Spaniards 
who had been most active in the murder were living there in 
peaceable possession, in two forts which their relation with the 
natives had obliged them to build. It was well that there 
were other Frenchmen living, of whose consciences the Court 
had not the keeping, and who were able on emergencies to 
do what was right without consulting it. A certain privateer 
named Dominique de Gourges, secretly armed and equipped 
a vessel at Rochelle, and, stealing across the Atlantic and in 
two days collecting a strong party of Indians, he came down 
suddenly upon the forts, and, taking them by storm, slew or 
afterwards hanged every man he found there, leaving their 
bodies on the trees on which they had hanged the Huguenots, 
with their own inscription reversed against them,—“ Not as 
Spaniards, but as murderers.” For which exploit, well de- 
serving of all honest men’s praise, Dominique de Gourges had 
to fly his country for his lite and, coming to England, was 
received with honourable welcome by Elizabeth. 

It was at such a time, and to take their part amidst such 
scenes as these, that the English navigators appeared along the 
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shores of South America, as the armed soldiers of the Reform- 
ation, and as the avengers of humanity; and as their enterprise 
was grand and lofty, so was the manner in which they bore 
themselves in all ways worthy of it. They were no nation of 
saints, in the modern sentimental sense of that word; they 
were prompt, stern men—more ready ever to strike an enemy 
than to parley with him; and, private adventurers as they all 
were, it was natural enough that private foolishness and private 
badness should be found among them as among other mortals. 
Every Englishman who had the means was at liberty to fit 
out a ship or ships, and if he could produce tolerable vouchers 
for himself, received at once a commission from the Court. 
The battles of England were fought by her children, at their 
own risk and cost, and they were at liberty to repay themselves 
the expense of their expeditions by plundering at the cost of 
the national enemy. Thus, of course, in a mixed world, there 
were found mixed marauding crews of scoundrels, who played 
the game which a century later was played with such effect by 
the pirates of Tortuga. But we have to remark, first, that 
such stories are singularly rare; and then, that the victims 
are never the Indians, never any but the Spaniards or the 
French, when the English were at war with them; and, on the 
whole, the conduct and character of the English sailors, con- 
sidering what they were and the work which they were set to 
do, present us all through that age with such a picture of 
gallantry, disinterestedness, and high heroic energy, as has 
never been overmatched; the more remarkable, as it was the 
fruit of no drill or discipline, no tradition, no system, no 
organized training, but was the free native growth of a noble 
virgin soil. 

Before starting on an expedition, it was usual for the crew 
and the officers to meet and arrange among themselves a series 
of articles of conduct, to which they bound themselves by a 
formal agreement, the entire body itself undertaking to see to 
their observance. It is quite possible that strong religious pro- 
fession, and even sincere profession, might be accompanied, as 
it was in the Spaniards, with everything most detestable. It is 
not sufficient of itself to prove that their actions would corre- 
spond with it, but it is one among a number of evidences ; and, 
coming, as they come before us, with hands clear of any blood 
but of fair and open enemies, these articles may pass at least 
as indications of what they were. 

Here we have a few instances :— 

Hawkins’s ship’s company was, as he himself informs us, an 
unusually loose one. Nevertheless, we find them “ gathered 
together every morning and evening to serve God ;” and a fire 
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on board which | Hawkins’s presence of mind prevented from 
destroying ship and crew together, was made use of by the men 
as an occasion to banish swearing out of the ship. 


“With a general consent of all our company, it was ordained that 
there should be a palmer or ferula which should be in the keeping of 
him who was taken with an oath; and that he who had the palmer 
should give to every one that he took swearing, a palmada with it and 
the ferula ; and whosoever at the time of evening or morning prayer 
was found to have the palmer, should have three blows given him by 
the captain or the master; and that he should still be , soe to free 
himself by taking another, or else to run in danger of continuing the 
penalty, which, being executed a few days, reformed the vice, so that in 
three days together was not one oath heard to be sworn.” 


The regulations for Luke Fox’s voyage commence thus :-— 


“For as much as the good success and prosperity of every action doth 
consist in the due service and glorifying of God, knowing that not 
only our being and preservation, but the prosperity of all our actions and 
enterprises do immediately depend on His Almighty goodness and 
mercy ; it is provided— 

“ First, that all the company, as well officers as others, shall duly 
repair every day twice at the call of the bell to hear public prayers to be 
read, such as are authorized by the church, and that in a godly and 
devout manner, as good Christians ought. 

“Secondly, that no man shall swear by the name of God, or use any 
profane oath, or blaspheme His holy name.” 


To symptoms such as these, we cannot but attach a very 
different value when they are the spontaneous growth of common 
minds, unstimulated by sense of propriety or rules of the ser- 
vice, or other official influence lay or ecclesiastic, from what we 
attach to the somewhat similar ceremonials in which, among 
persons whose position is conspicuous, important enterprises are 
now and then inaugurated. 

We have said as muchas we intend to say of the treat- 
ment by the Spaniards of the Indian women. Sir Walter 
Raleigh is commonly represented by historians as rather defec- 
tive, if he was remarkable at all, on the moral side of his character. 
Yet Raleigh can declare proudly, that all the time he was on 
the rome. “neither by force nor other means had anyof his 
men intercourse with any woman there ;” and the narrator of the 
incidents of Raleigh’s last voyage acquaints his correspondent 
“with some particulars touching the government of the fleet, 
which, although other men in their voyages doubtless in some 
measure observed, yet in all the great volumes which have 
been written touching voyages, there is no precedent of so 
godly severe and martial government, which not only in itself 
is laudable and worthy of imitation, but is also fit to be written 
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and engraven on every man’s soul that coveteth to do honour to 
his country.” 

Once more, the modern theory of Drake is, as we said above, 
that he was a gentleman-like pirate on a large scale, who is 
indebted for the place which he fills in history to the indistinct 
ideas of right and wrong prevailing in the unenlightened age in 
which he lived, and who therefore demands all the toleration of 
our own enlarged humanity to allow him to remain there. 
Let us see how the following incident can be made to coincide 
with this hypothesis :— 

A few days after clearing the channel on his first great 
voyage, he fell in with a small Spanish ship, which he took for a 
prize. He committed the care of it to a certain Mr. Doughtie, 
a person much trusted by, and personally very dear to him, and 
this second vessel was to follow him as a tender. 

In dangerous expeditions into unknown seas, a second smaller 
ship was often indispensable to success; but many finely-in- 
tended enterprises were ruined by the cowardice of the officers 
to whom such ships were entrusted; who shrank as danger 
thickened, and again and again took advantage of darkness or 
heavy weather to make sail for England and forsake their com- 
mander. Hawkins twice suffered in this way ; so did Sir Hum- 
frey Gilbert ; and, although Drake’s own kind feeling for his old 
friend has prevented him from leaving an exact account of his 
offence, we gather from the scattered hints which are let fall, 
that he, too, was meditating a similar piece of treason. How- 
ever, it may or may not have been thus. But when at Port 
St. Julien, “our General,” says one of the crew,— 

“ Began to inquire diligently of the actions of Mr. Thomas Doughtie, 
and found them not to be such as he looked for, but tending rather to 
contention or mutiny, or some other disorder, whereby, without redresse, 
the success of the voyage might greatly have been hazarded. Where- 
upon the company was called together and made acquainted with the 
particulars of the cause, which were found, partly by Mr. Doughtie’s 
own confession, and partly by the evidence of the fact, to be true, which, 
when our General saw, although his private affection to Mr. Doughtie 
(as he then, in the presence of us all, sacredly protested) was great, yet 
the care which he had of the state of the voyage, of the expectation 
of Her Majesty, and of the honour of his country, did more touch 
him, as indeed it ought, than the private respect of one man; so that 
the cause being throughly heard, and all things done in good order 
as near as might be to the course of our law in England, it was con- 
cluded that Mr. Doughtie should receive punishment according to the 
quality of the offence. And he, seeing no remedy but patience for him- 
self, desired before his death to receive the communion, which he did at 
the hands of Mr. Fletcher, our minister, and our General himself ac- 
companied him in that holy action, which, being done, and the place of 
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execution made ready, he, having embraced our General, and taken leave 
of all the company, with prayers for the Queen’s Majesty and our realm, 
in quiet sort laid his head to the block, where he ended his life. This 
being done, our General made divers speeches to the whole company, per- 
suading us to unity, obedience, love, and regard of our voyage, and for the 
better confirmation thereof, willed every man the next Sunday following 
to prepare himself to receive the communion, as Christian brethren and 
friends ought to do, which was done in very reverent sort, and so with 
good contentment every man went about his business,” 


The simple majesty of this anecdote can gain nothing from 
any comment which we might offer upon it. The crew of a 
common English ship organizing, of their own free motion, on 
that wild shore, a judgment hall more grand and awful than any 
most elaborate law court, with its ermine and black cap, and 
robes of ceremony for mind as well as body, is not to be recon- 
ciled with the pirate theory, which we may as well henceforth 
put away from us. 

Of such stuff were the early English navigators; we are 
reaping the magnificent harvest of their ‘ereat heroism ; 
and we may see once more in their history and in what 
has arisen out of it, that on these deep moral foundations, 
and on none others, enduring prosperities, of what kind so- 
ever, politic or religious, material or spiritual, are alone in this 
divinely-governed world permitted to base themselves and grow. 
Wherever we find them they are still the same. In the courts 
of Japan or of China, fighting Spaniards in the Pacific, or pri- 
soners among the Algerines, founding colonies which by and by 
were to grow into enormous transatlantic republics, or explor- 
ing’ in crazy pinnaces the fierce latitudes of the Polar seas, they 
are the same indomitable God-fearing men whose life was one 
great liturgy. “The ice was strong, but God was stronger,” 
says one of Frobisher’s men, after grinding a night and a day 
among the icebergs, not waiting for God to come down and 
split them, but toiling through the long hours, himself and the 
rest fending off the vessel with poles and planks, with death 
glaring at them out of the ice rocks, and so saving themselves 
and it. Icebergs were strong, Spaniards were ” strong, and 
storms, and corsairs, and rocks, and reefs, which no chart had 
then noted—they were all strong, but God was stronger, and 
that was all which they cared to know. 

Out of the vast number it is difficult to make wise selections, 
but the attention floats loosely over generalities, and only indi- 
vidual men can seize it and hold it fast. We shall attempt to 
bring our readers face to face with some of these men; not, of 
course, to write their biographies, but to sketch the details of a 
few scenes, in the hope that they may tempt those under whose 
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eyes they may fall to look for themselves to complete the perfect 
figure. 

Some two miles above the port of Dartmouth, once among 
the most important harbours in England, on a projecting angle 
of land which runs out into the river at the head of one of its 
most beautiful reaches, there has stood for some centuries the 
Manor House of Greenaway. ‘The water runs deep all the way 
to it from the sea, and the largest vessels may ride with safety 
within a stone’s throw of the windows. In the latter half of the 
sixteenth century there must have met, in the hall of this man- 
sion, a party as remarkable as could have been found anywhere 
in England. Humfrey and Adrian Gilbert, with their half 
brother, Walter Raleigh, here, when little boys, played at sailors 
in the reaches of Long Stream; in the summer evenings 
doubtless rowing down with the tide to the port, and wondering 
at the quaint figure-heads and carved prows of the ships 
which thronged it; or climbing on board, and listening, with 
hearts beating, to the mariners’ tales of the new earth beyond the 
sunset ; and here in later life, matured men, whose boyish dreams 
had become heroic action, they used again to meet in the inter- 
vals of quiet, and the rock is shown underneath the house 
where Raleigh smoked the first tobacco. Another remarkable 
man, of whom we shall presently speak more closely, could not 
fail to have made a fourth at these meetings. A sailor boy of 
Sandwich, the adjoining parish, John Davis, showed early a 
genius which could not have escaped the eye of such neighbours, 
and in the atmosphere of Greenaway he learned to be as noble 
as the Gilberts, and as tender and delicate as Raleigh. Of this 
party, for the present we confine ourselves to the host and owner, 
Humfrey Gilbert, knighted afterwards by Elizabeth. Led by 
the scenes of his childhood to the sea and to sea adventures, 
and afterwards, as his mind unfolded, to study his profession 
scientifically, we find him as soon as he was old enough to think 
for himself, or make others listen to him, “ amending the great 
errors of naval sea cards, whose common fault is to make the 
degree of longitude in every latitude of one common bigness ;” 
inventing instruments for taking observations, studying the form 
of the earth, and convincing himself that there was a north- 
west passage, and studying the necessities of his country, and 
discovering the remedies for them in colonization and extended 
markets for home manufactures, and insisting with so much loud- 
ness on these important matters that they reached the all-attentive 
ears of Walsingham, and through Walsingham were conveyed to 
the Queen. Gilbert was examined before the Queen’s Majesty 
and the Privy Council, the record of which examination he has 
himself left to us in a paper which he afterwards drew up, and 
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strange enough reading it is. The most admirable conclusions 
stand side by side with the wildest conjectures ; and invaluable 
practical discoveries, among imaginations at which all our love 
for him cannot hinder us from smiling; the whole of it from 
first to last saturated through and through with his inborn 
nobility of nature. 

Homer and Aristotle are pressed into service to prove that 
the ocean runs round the three old continents, and America 
therefore is necessarily an island. The gulf stream which he 
had carefully observed, eked out by a theory of the primum 
mobile, is made to demonstrate a channel to the north, corre- 
sponding to Magellan’s Straits in the south, he believing, in com- 
mon with almost every one of his day, that these straits were 
the only opening into the Pacific, the land to the south being 
unbroken to the Pole. He prophecies a market in the East for 
our manufactured linen and calicoes :— 


“ The Easterns greatly prizing the same, as appeareth in Hester, where 
the pomp is expressed of the great King of India, Ahasuerus, who 
matched the coloured clothes wherewith his houses and tents were appa- 
relled, with gold and silver, as part of his greatest treasure.” 


These and other such —— were the best analysis which 
Sir Humfrey had to offer of the spirit which he felt to be work- 


ing in him. We may think what we please of them. But we 
can have but one thought of the great grand words with which 
the memorial concludes, and they alone would explain the love 
which Elizabeth bore him:— 


“ Never, therefore, mislike with me for taking in hand any laudable 
and honest enterprise, for if through pleasure or idleness we purchase 
shame, the pleasure vanisheth, but the shame abideth for ever. 

“ Give me leave, therefore, without offence, always to live and die in 
this mind: that he is not worthy to live at all that, for fear or danger of 
death, shunneth his country’s service and his own honour, seeing that 
death is inevitable and the fame of virtue immortal, wherefore in this 
behalf mutare vel timere sperno.” 


Two voyages which he undertook at his own cost, which 
shattered his fortune, and failed, as they naturally might, since 
inefficient help or mutiny of subordinates, or other disorders, are 
inevitable conditions under which more or less great men must 
be content to see their great thoughts mutilated by the feebleness 
of their instruments, did not dishearten him, and in June, 1583, 
a last fleet of five ships sailed from the port of Dartmouth, with 
commission from the Queen to discover and take possession 
from latitude 45° to 50° north—a voyage not a little noteworthy, 
there being planted in the course of it the first English colony 
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west of the Atlantic. Elizabeth had a foreboding that she 
would never see him again. She sent him a jewel as a last 
token of her favour, and she desired Raleigh to have his picture 
taken before he went. 

The history of the voyage was written by a Mr. Edward 
Hayes, of Dartmouth, one of the principal actors in it, and as a 
composition it is more remarkable for fine writing than any very 
commendable thought in the author of it. But Sir Humfrey’s 
nature shines through the infirmity of his chronicler; and in the 
end, indeed, Mr. Hayes himself is subdued into a better mind. 
He had lost money by the voyage, and we will hope his higher 
nature was only under a temporary eclipse. The fleet consisted 
(it is well to observe the ships and the size of them) of the Delight, 
120 tons; the barque Raleigh, 200 tons (this ship deserted off 
the Land’s End); the Golden Hinde and the Swallow, 40 tons 
each ; and the Squirrel, which was called the frigate, 10 tons. 
For the uninitiated in such matters, we may add, that if in a 
vessel the size of the last, a member of the Yacht Club would 
consider that he had earned a club-room immortality if he had 
ventured a run in the depth of summer from Cowes to the 
Channel Islands. 


“* We were in all,” says Mr. Hayes, “260 men, among whom we 
had of every faculty good choice. Besides, for solace of our own 
people, and allurement of the savages, we were provided of music in 
good variety, not omitting the least toys, as morris dancers, hobby 
horses, and May-like conceits to delight the savage people.” 


The expedition reached Newfoundland without accident. St, 
John’s was taken possession of and a colony left there, and Sir 
Humfrey then set out exploring along the American coast to the 
south; he himself doing all the work in his little 10-ton cutter, the 
service being too dangerous for the larger vessels to venture on. 
One of these had remained at St. John’s. He was now accom- 
= only by the Delight and the Golden Hinde, and these two 

eeping as near the shore as they dared, he spent what remained 
of the summer, examining every creek and bay, marking the 
soundings, taking the bearings of the possible harbours, and 
risking his life, as every hour he was obliged to risk it in such a 
service, in thus leading, as it were, the forlorn hope in the con- 
quest of the New World. How dangerous it was we shall pre- 
sently see. It was towards the end of August. 

“ The evening was fair and pleasant, yet not without token of storm 
to ensue, and most part of this Wednesday night, like the swan that 
singeth before her death, they in the Delight continued in sounding 
of drums and trumpets and fifes, also winding the cornets and haught- 
boys, and in the end of their jollity left with the battell and ringing of 
doleful knells.” , 
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Two days after came the storm; the Delight struck upon a 
bank, and went down in sight of the other vessels, which were 
unable to render her any help. Sir Humfrey’s papers, among 
other things, were all lost in her; at the time considered by 
him an irreparable loss. But it was little matter; he was never 
to need them. The Golden Hinde and the Squirrel were now 
left alone of the five ships. The provisions were running short, 
and the summer season was closing. Both crews were on short 
allowance; and with much difficulty Sir Humfrey was prevailed 
upon to be satisfied for the present with what he had done, and 
to lay off for England. 


* So upon Saturday, in the afternoon, the 31st of August, we changed 
our course, and returned back for England, at which very instant, even 
in winding about, there passed along between us and the land, which 
we now forsook, a very lion, to our seeming, in shape, hair, and colour ; 
not swimming after the manner of a beast by moving of his feet, but 
rather sliding” upon the water with his whole body, except his legs, 
in sight, neither yet diving under and again rising as the manner is of 
Ww hales, porpoises, and other fish, but confidently showing himself without 
hiding, notwithstanding that we presented ourselves in open view and 
gesture to amaze him. Thus he passed along, turning his head to and 
fro, yawning and gaping wide, with ougly demonstration of long teeth 
and glaring eyes; and to bidde us farewell, coming right against the 
Hinde, he sent forth a horrible voice, roaring and bellowing as doth a 
lion, which spectacle we all beheld so far as we were able to discern the 
same, as men prone to wonder at every strange thing. What opinion 
others had thereof, and chiefly the General himself, I forbear to deliver. 
But he took it for Bonwm Omen, rejoicing that he was to war against 
such an enemy if it were the devil.” 


We have no doubt that he did think it was the devil; men in 
those days believing really that evil was more than a principle 
or a necessary accident, and that in all their labour for God and 
for right, they must make their account to have to fight with the 
devil in his proper person. But if we are to call it superstition, 
and if this were no devil in the form of a roaring lion, but a 
mere great seal or sea lion, it is a more innocent superstition to 
impersonate so real a power, and it requires a bolder heart to 
rise up against it and defy it in its living terror, than to sublimate 
it away into a philosophical principle, and to forget to battle 
with it in speculating on its origin and nature. “But to fol- 
low the brave Sir Humfrey, whose work of fighting with the 
devil was now over, and who was passing to his reward. The 
2nd of September the General came on board the Golden Hinde 
“to make merry with us.” He greatly deplored the loss of his 
book and papers; and Mr. Hayes considered that the loss of 
manuscripts conld not be so very distressing, and that there 
must have been something behind, certain gold ore, for instance, 
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which had perished also—considerations not perhaps of particular 
value. He was full of confidence from what he had seen, and 
talked with all eagerness and warmth of the new expedition for 
the following spring. Apocryphal gold-mines still occupying 
the minds of Mr. Hayes and others, who were persuaded that 
Sir Humfrey was keeping to himself some such discovery which 
he had secretly made, they tried hard to extract it from him. 
They could make nothing, however, of his odd ironical answers, 
and their sorrow at the catastrophe which followed is sadly 
blended with disappointment that such a secret should have 
perished. Sir Humfrey doubtless saw America with other eyes 
than theirs, and gold-mines richer than California in its huge 
rivers and savannahs. 


“ Leaving the issue of this good hope (about the gold),” continues 
Mr. Hayes, “to God, who only knoweth the truth thereof, I will hasten 
to the end of this tragedy, which must be knit up in the person of our 
General, and as it was God’s ordinance upon him, even so the vehement 
persuasion of his friends could nothing avail to divert him from his wil- 
ful resolution of going in his frigate ; and when he was entreated by the 
captain, master, and others, his well-wishets in the Hinde, not to venture, 
this was his answer—‘I will not forsake my little company going home- 
wards, with whom I have passed so many storms and perils.’” 


Albeit, thinks the writer, who is unable to comprehend such 
high gallantry, there must have been something on his mind of 
what the world would say of him, “and it was rather rashness 
than advised resolution to prefer the wind of a vain report to the 
weight of his own life,” for the writing of which sentence we will 
trust the author, either in this world or the other, has before this 
done due penance and repented of it. 

Two-thirds of the way home they met foul weather and ter- 
rible seas, “ breaking short and pyramid-wise.” Men who had 
all their lives “ occupied the sea” had never seen it more out- 
rageous. “We had also upon our mainyard an apparition 
of a little fire by night, which seamen do call Castor and 
Pollux.” 


“ Monday, the ninth of September, in the afternoon, the frigate was 
near cast away oppressed by waves, but at that time recovered, and 
giving forth signs of joy, the General, sitting abaft with a book in his 
hand, cried out unto us in the Hinde so often as we did approach within 
hearing, ‘ We are as near to heaven by sea as by land,’ reiterating the 
same speech, well beseeming a soldier resolute in Jesus Christ, as I can 
testify that he was. The same Monday night, about twelve of the clock, 
or not long after, the frigate being a-head of us in the Golden Hinde, 
suddenly her lights were out, whereof as it were in a moment we lost 
the sight ; and withal our watch cried, ‘The General was cast away,’ 
which was too true.” 
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So stirbt ein Held. It was a fine end for a mortal man. We 
will not call it sad or tragic, but heroic and sublime; and if our 
eyes water as we write it down, it is not with sorrow, but with 
joy and pride. 


“ Thus faithfully,” concludes Mr. Hayes (in some degree rising above 
himself), “I have related this story, wherein some spark of the knight's 
virtues, though he be extinguished, may happily appear; he remaining 
resolute to a purpose honest and godly as was this, to discover, possess, 
and reduce unto the service of God and Christian piety, those remote 
and heathen countries of America. Such is the infinite bounty of God, 
who from every evil deriveth good, that fruit may grow in time of our 
travelling in these North-Western lands (as has it not grown ?), and 
the crosses, turmoils, and afflictions, both in the preparation and execu- 
tion of the voyage, did correct the intemperate humours which before 
we noted to be in this gentleman, and made unsavoury and less delight- 
ful his other manifold virtues. 

“ Thus as he was refined and made nearer unto the image of God, 
so it pleased the Divine will to resume him unto Himself, whither both 

iis and every other high and noble mind have always aspired.” 


Such was Sir Humfrey Gilbert; we know but little more of 
him, and we can only conjecture that he was still in the prime of 
his years when the Atlantic swallowed him. Like the gleam of 
a landscape lit suddenly for a moment by the lightning, these 
few scenes flash down to us across the centuries; but what a 
life must that have been of which this was the conclusion! 
He was one of a race which have ceased to be. We look 
round for them, and we can hardly believe that the same blood 
is flowing in our veins. Brave we may still be, and strong 
perhaps as they, but the high moral grace which made bravery 
and strength so beautiful is departed from us for ever. 

Our space is sadly limited for historical portrait painting ; 
but we must find room for another of that Greenaway party 
whose nature was as fine as that of Gilbert, and who intellec- 
tually was more largely gifted. The latter was drowned in 
1583. In 1585 John Davis left Dartmouth on his first voyage 
into the Polar seas; and twice subsequently he went again, 
venturing in small ill-equipped vessels of thirty or forty tons 
into the most dangerous seas. These voyages were as remark- 
able for their success as for the daring with which they were 
accomplished, and Davis’s epitaph is written on the map of 
the world, where his name still remains to commemorate his 
discoveries. Brave as he was, he is distinguished by a peculiar 
and exquisite sweetness of nature, which, from many little facts 
of his life, seem to have affected every one with whom he came 
in contact in a remarkable degree. We find men, for the love 
of Master Davis, leaving their firesides to sail with him, without 
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other hope or motion ; and silver bullets were cast to shoot him 
in a mutiny; the hard rude natures of the mutineers being awed 
by something in his carriage which was not like that of a com- 
mon man. He has written the account of one of his northern 
voyages himself; one of those, by the by, which the Hakluyt 
Society have mutilated ; and there is an imaginative beauty in 
it, and a rich delicacy of expression, which is a true natural 
poetry, called out in him by the first sight of strange lands and 
things and people. 

To show what he was, we should have preferred, if possible, to 
have taken the story of his expedition into the South Seas, in 
which, under circumstances of singular difficulty, he was 
deserted by Candish, under whom he had sailed; and after 
inconceivable trials, from famine, mutiny, and storm, ultimately 
saved himself and his ship, and such of the crew as had 
chosen to submit to his orders. But it is a long history, and 
will not admit of being mutilated. As an instance of the stuff 
of which it was composed, he ran back in the black night in a 
gale of wind through the Straits of Magellan, by a chart which 
he had made with the eye in passing up. His anchors were 
lost or broken; the cables were parted. He could not bring up 
the ship; there was nothing for it but to run, and he carried her. 
safe through along a channel often not three miles broad, sixty 
miles from end, and twisting like the reaches of a river. For 
the present, however, we are forced to content ourselves with a 
few sketches out of the north-west voyages. Here is one, for 
instance, which shows how an Englishman could deal with the 
Indians. Davis had landed at Gilbert’s Sound, and gone up the 
country exploring. On his return, he found his crew loud in 
complaints of the thievish propensities of the natives, and 
urgent to have an example made of some of them. On the 
next occasion he fired a gun at them with blank cartridge ; but 
their nature was still too strong for them. 


“Seeing iron,” he says, “they could in no case forbear stealing ; 
which, when I perceived, it did but minister to me occasion of laughter 
to see their simplicity, and I willed that they should not be hardly 
used, but that our company should be more diligent to keep their 
things, supposing it to be very hard in so short a time to make them 
know their evils,” 


In his own way, however, he took an opportunity of ad- 
ministering a lesson to them of a more wholesome kind than 
could be given with gunpowder and bullets. Like the rest of 
his countrymen, he believed the savage Indians in their idola- 
tries to be worshippers of the devil. “They are witches,” he 
says; “they have images in great store, and use many kinds of 
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“ enchantments.” And these enchantments they tried on one 
occasion to put in force against himself and his crew. 


“Being on shore on the 4th day of July, one of them made a long 
oration, and then kindled a fire, into which with many strange words 
and gestures he put divers things, which we supposed to be a “sacrifice. 
My self and certain of my company standing by, they desired us to go 
into the smoke. I desired them to go into the smoke, which they would 
by no means do. I then took one of them and thrust him into the 
the smoke, and willed one of my company to tread out the fire, and 
spurn it into the sea, which was done to show them that we did con- 
temn their sorceries.” 

It is a very English story—exactly what a modern English- 
man would do; only, perhaps, not believing that there was any 
real devil in the case, which makes a difference. However, real 
or not real, after seeing him patiently put up with such an 
injury, we will hope the } poor Greenlander had less respect for 
him than formerly. 

Leaving Gilbert’s Sound, Davis went on to the north-west, 
and in lat. 63° fell in with a barrier of ice, which he coasted for 
thirteen days without finding an opening. The very sight of an 
iceberg was new to all his» crew; and the ropes and “shrouds, 
though it was midsummer, becoming compassed with ice,— 


“« The people began to fall sick and faint-hearted—whereupon, very 
orderly, with good discretion, they entreated me to regard the safety of 
mine own life, as well as the preservation of theirs; and that I should 
not, through overbouldness, leave their widows and fatherless children 
to give me bitter curses. 

** Whereupon, seeking counsel of God, it pleased His Divine Majesty 
to move my heart to prosecute that which I hope shall be to His glory, 
and to the contentation of every Christian mind.” 


He had two vessels, one of some burthen, the other a pinnace 
of thirty tons. The result of the counsel which he had sought 
was, that he made over his own large vessel to such as wished 
to return, and himself, “ thinking it better to die with honour 
than to return with infamy,” went on, with such volunteers as 
would follow him, in a poor leaky cutter, up the sea now called 
Davis’s Straits, in commemoration of that adventure, 4° north 
of the furthest known point, among storms and icebergs, by 
which the long days and twilight nights alone saved him from 
being destroy ed, and, coasting back along the American shore, 
discovered Hudson’s Straits, ” supposed then to be the long- 
desired entrance into the Pacific. This exploit drew the atten- 
tion of Walsingham, and by him Davis was presented to 
Burleigh, ‘ “who was also pleased to show him great encou- 
ragement.” If either these statesmen or Elizabeth had been 
twenty years younger, his name would have filled a larger space 
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in history than a small corner of the map of the world; but if 
he was employed at all in the last years of the century, no vates 
sacer has been found to celebrate his work, and no clue is left 
to guide us. He disappears; a cloud falls over him. He is 
known to have commanded trading vessels in the Eastern seas, 
and to have returned five times from India. But the details are 
all lost, and accident has only parted the clouds for a moment 
to show us the mournful setting with which he, too, went down 
upon the sea. 

In taking out Sir Edward Michellthorne to India, in 1604, he 
fell in with a crew of Japanese, whose ship had been burnt, 
drifting at sea, without provisions, in a leaky junk. He sup- 
posed them to be pirates, but he did not choose to leave them 
to so wretched a death, and took them on board, and in a few 
hours, watching their opportunity, they murdered him. 

As the fool dieth, so dieth the wise, and there is no difference; 
it was the chance of the sea, and the ill reward of a humane 
action—a melancholy end for such a man—like the end of a 
warrior, not dying Epaminondas-like on the field of victory, but 
cut off in some poor brawl or ambuscade. But so it was with 
all these men. They were cut off in the flower of their days, 
and few indeed of them laid their bones in the sepulchres of 
their fathers. They knew the service which they had chosen, 
and they did not ask the wages for which they had not laboured. 
Life with them was no summer holyday, but a holy sacrifice 
offered up to duty, and what their Master sent was welcome. 
Beautiful is old ace—heautiful as the slow-dropping mellow 
autumn ofa rich glorious summer. In the old man, nature has 
fulfilled her work; she loads him with her blessings; she fills 
him with the fruits of a well-spent life; and, surrounded by his 
children and his children’s children, she rocks him softly away 
to a grave, to which he is followed with blessings. God forbid 
we should not call it beautiful. It is beautiful, but not the most 
beautiful. There is another life, hard, rough, and thorny, trod- 
den with bleeding feet and aching brow; the life of which the 
cross is the symbol; a battle which no peace follows, this side 
the grave; which the grave gapes to finish, before the victory is 
won; and—strange that it should be so—this i is the highest life 
of man. Look back along the great names of history ; ; there is 
none whose life has been other than this. They to whom it has 
been given to do the really highest work in this earth—whoever 
they are, Jew or Gentile, Pagan or Christian, warriors, legislators, 
gs a4 priests, poets, ‘kings, slaves—one and all, their fate 

as been the same—the same bitter cup has been given to them 
to drink; and so it was with the servants of England in the 
sixteenth century. Their life was a long battle, either with the 
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elements or with men, and it was enough for them to fulfil their 
work, and to pass away in the hour when God had nothing 
more to bid them do. They did not complain, and wh 
should we complain for them? Peaceful life was not what they 
desired, and an honourable death had no terrors for them. Theirs 
was the old Grecian spirit, and the great heart of the Theban 
poet lived again in them :— 
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“ Seeing,” in Gilbert’s own brave words, “ that death is in- 
evitable, and the fame of virtue is immortal; wherefore in this 
behalf mutare vel timere sperno.” 

In the conclusion of these light sketches we pass into an 
element different from that in which we have been lately dwell- 
ing. The scenes in which Gilbert and Davis played out their 
high natures were of the kind which we call peaceful, and the 
enemies with which they contended were principally the ice and 
the wind, and the stormy seas and the dangers of unknown and 
savage lands; we shall close amidst the roar of cannon, and 
the wrath and rage of battle. Hume, who alludes to the 
engagement which we are going to describe, speaks of it in a 
tone which shows that he looked at it as something porten- 
tous and prodigious; as a thing to wonder at—but scarcely 
as deserving the admiration which we pay to actions properly 
within the scope of humanity—and as if the strength which was 
displayed in it was like the unnatural strength of madness. He 
does not say this, but he appears to feel it; and he scarcely 
would have felt it, if he had cared more deeply to saturate him- 
self with the temper of the age of which he was writing. At 
the time all England and all the world rang with it. It struck 
a deeper terror, though it was but the action of a single ship, 
into the hearts of the Spanish people—it dealt a more deadly 
blow upon their fame and moral strength, than the destruc- 
tion of the Armada itself; and in the direct results which 
arose from it, it was scarcely less disastrous to them. Hardly, 
as it seems to us, if the most glorious actions which are set like 
jewels in the history of mankind are weighed one against the 
other in the balance, hardly will those 300 Spartans who 
in the summer morning sate “ combing their long hair—for 
death” in the passes of Thermopyle, have earned a more lofty 
estimate for themselves than this one crew of modern English- 
men. 

In August, 1591, Lord Thomas Howard, with six English 
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line-of-battle ships, six victuallers, and two or three pinnaces, 
were lying at anchor under the island of Florez. Light in 
ballast and short of water, with half their men disabled by sick- 
ness, they were unable to pursue the aggressive purpose on 
which they had been sent out. Several of the ships’ crews were 
on shore ; the ships themselves “all pestered and rommaging,” 
with everything out of order. In this condition they were sur- 
prised by a Spanish fleet consisting of 53 men-of-war. Eleven 
out of the twelve English ships obeyed the signal of the Admiral, 
to cut or weigh their anchors and escape as they might. The 
twelfth, the Revenge, was unable for the moment to follow; of 
her crew of 190, 90 being sick on shore, and, from the position 
of the ship, there being some delay and difficulty in getting them 
on board. The Revenge was commanded by Sir Richard 
Grenville, of Bideford, a man well known in the Spanish seas, 
and the terror of the Spanish sailors; so fierce he was said to 
be, that mythic stories passed from lip to lip about him, and, 
like Earl Talbot or Coeur de Lion, the nurses at the Azores 
frightened children with the sound of his name. “ He was of 
great revenues,” they said, “of his own inheritance, but of 
unquiet mind, and greatly affected to wars,” and from his un- 
controllable propensities for blood eating, he had volunteered 
his services to the Queen; ‘of so hard a complexion was he, 
that I (John Huighen von Linschoten, who is our authority 
here, and who was with the Spanish fleet after the action) 
have been told by divers credible persons who stood and be- 
held him, that he would carouse three or four glasses of wine, 
and take the glasses between his teeth and crush them in 
pieces and swallow them down.” Such he was to the Spaniard. 
To the English he was a goodly and gallant gentleman, who 
had never turned his back upon an enemy, and remarkable in 
that remarkable time for his constancy and daring. In this 
surprise at Florez he was in no haste to fly. He first saw all his 
sick on board and stowed away on the ballast, and then, with no 
more than 100 men left him to fight and work the ship, he 
deliberately weighed, uncertain, as it seemed at first, what he 
intended to do. The Spanish fleet were by this time on his 
weather bow, and he was persuaded (we here take his cousin 
Raleigh’s beautiful narrative and follow it in his words) “ to cut 
his mainsail and cast about, and trust to the sailing of the ship.” 


“ But Sir Richard utterly refused to turn from the enemy, alledging 
that he would rather ‘choose to die than to dishonour himself, his country, 
and her Majesty's ship, persuading his company that he would pass 
through their two squadrons in despite of them, and enforce those of 
Seville to give him way, which he performed upon diverse of the fore- 
most, who, as the mariners term it, sprang their luff, and fell under the 
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lee of the Revenge. But the other course had been the better; and 
might right well have been answered in so great an impossibility of pre- 
vailing: notwithstanding, out of the greatness of his mind, he could 
not be persuaded.” 


The wind was light; the San Philip, “a huge high-carged 
ship,” of 1500 tons, came up to windward of him, and, taking 
the wind out of his sails, ran aboard him. 


“ After the Revenge was entangled, with the San Philip, four others 
boarded her, two on her larboard and two on her starboard. The fight 
thus beginning at three o'clock in the afternoon continued very terrible all 
that evening. But the great San Philip, having received the lower tier 
of the Revenge, shifted herself with all diligence from her sides, utterly 
misliking her first entertainment. The Spanish ships were filled with 
soldiers, in some 200, besides the mariners, in some 500, in others 800. 
In ours there were none at all, besides the mariners, but the servants 
of the commander and some few voluntary gentlemen only. After 
many enterchanged vollies of great ordnance and small shot, the 
Spaniards deliberated to enter the. Revenge, and made divers attempts, 
hoping to force her by the multitude of their armed soldiers and 
musketeers; but were still repulsed again and again, and at all times 
beaten back into their own ship or into the sea. In the beginning of 
the fight the George Noble, of London, having received some shot 
through her by the Armadas, fell under the lee of the Revenge, and 
asked Sir Richard what he would command him ; but being one of the 
victuallers, and of small force, Sir Richard bade him save himself and 
leave him to his fortune.” 


A little touch of gallantry, which we should be glad to remember 
with the honour due to the brave English heart who commanded 
the George Noble; but his name has passed away, and his ac- 
tion is an in memoriam, on which time has effaced the writing. 
All that August night the fight continued, the stars rolling over 
in their sad majesty, but unseen through the sulphur clouds 
which hung over the scene. Ship after ship of the Spaniards 
came on upon the Revenge, “so that never less than two mighty 
galleons were at her side and aboard her,” washing up like 
waves upon a rock, and falling foiled and shattered back amidst 
the roar of the artillery. Before morning fifteen several armadas 
had assailed her, and all in vain; some had been sunk at her 
side; and the rest, ‘ ‘so ill approving of their entertainment, 
that at break of day they were far more willing to hearken to 
a composition, than hastily to make more assaults or entries.” 
“But as the day increased so our men decreased, and as the 
light grew more and more, by so much the more grew our discom- 
fort, for none appeared in sight but enemies, save one small 
ship called the Pilgrim, commanded by Jacob Whiddon, who 
hovered all night to see the success, but in the morning ’ bear- 
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ing with the Revenge was hunted like a hare among many 
ravenous hounds—but escaped.” 

All the powder in the Revenge was now spent, all her pikes 
were broken, 40 out of her 100 men killed, and a great 
number of the rest wounded. Sir Richard, though badly hurt 
early in the battle, never forsook the deck till an hour before 
midnight ; and was then shot through the body while his wounds 
were being dressed, and again in the head; and his surgeon was 
killed while attending on him. The masts were lying over the 
side, the rigging cut or broken, the upper works all shot in 
pieces, and the ship herself, unable to move, was settling slowly 
in the sea; the vast fleet of Spaniards lying round her in a ring 
like dogs round a dying lion, and wary of approaching him in 
his last agony. Sir Richard seeing that it was past hope, 
having fought for fifteen hours, and “ having by estimation eight 
hundred shot of great artillery through him,” “ commanded the 
master gunner, whom he knew to be a most resolute man, to 
split and sink the ship, that thereby nothing might remain of 
glory or victory to the Spaniards; seeing in so many hours they 
were not able to take her, having had above fifteen hours’ time, 
above ten thousand men, and fifty-three men-of-war to perform 
it withal; and persuaded the company, or as many as he could 
induce, to yield themselves unto God and to the mercy of none 
else; but as they had, like valiant resolute men, repulsed so 
many enemies, they should not now shorten the honour of their 
nation by prolonging their own lives for a few hours or a few 
days.” 

The gunner and a few others consented. But such damovin 
éperm was more than could be expected of ordinary seamen. 
They had dared do all which did become men, and they were 
not more than men, at least than men were then. Two Spanish 
ships had gone down, above 1500 men were killed, and the 
Spanish Admiral could not induce any one of the rest of his 
fleet to board the Revenge again, “doubting lest Sir Richard 
“ would have blown up himself and them knowing his dangerous 
“disposition.” Sir Richard lying disabled below, the captain 
finding the Spaniards as ready to entertain a composition as they 
could be to offer it, gained over the majority of the surviving 
crew; and the remainder then drawing back from the master 
gunner, they all, without further consulting their dying com- 
mander, surrendered on honourable terms. If unequal to the 
English in action, the Spaniards were at least as courteous in 
victory. It is due to them to say, that the conditions were 
faithfully observed. And “the ship being marvellous unsa- 
vourie,” Alonzo de Bacon, the Spanish Admiral, sent his boat to 
bring Sir Richard on board his own vessel. 
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Sir Richard, whose life was fast ebbing away, replied, that 
* he might do with his body what he list, for that he esteemed it 
not; and as he was carried out of the ship he swooned, and 
reviving again, desired the company to pray for him.” 

The Admiral used him with all humanity, “commending 
his valour and worthiness, being unto them a rare spectacle 
and a resolution seldom approved.” The officers of the rest 
of the fleet, too, John Higgins tells us, crowded round to look 
at him, and a new fight had almost broken out between the 
Biscayans and the “ Portugals,” each claiming the honour of 
having boarded the Revenge. 


“Tn a few hours Sir Richard, feeling his end approaching, showed 
not any sign of faintness, but spake these words in Spanish, and said, 
‘ Here die I, Richard Grenville, with a joyful and quiet mind, for that 
I have ended my life as a true soldier ought to do that hath fought for 
his country, queen, religion, and honour. Whereby my soul most joy- 
fully departeth out of this body, and shall always leave behind it an 
everlasting fame of a valiant and true soldier that hath done his duty 
as he was bound to do.’ When he had finished these or other such like 
words, he gave up the ghost with great and stout courage, and no man 
could perceive any sign of heaviness in him.” 


Such was the fight at Florez, in that August of 1591, without 
its equal in such of the annals of mankind as the thing which 
we call history has preserved to us; scarcely equalled by the 
most glorious fate which the imagination of Barrére could in- 
vent for the Vengeur; nor did it end without a sequel awful as 
itself. Sea battles have been often followed by storms, and 
without a miracle; but with a miracle, as the Spaniards and the 
English alike believed, or without one, as we moderns would 
prefer believing, “there ensued on this action a tempest so ter- 
rible as was never seen or heard the like before.” A fleet of 
mercuantmen joined the armada immediately after the battle, 
forming in all 140 sail; and of these 140, only 32 ever saw 
Spanish harbour. The rest all foundered, or were lost on the 
Azores. The men-of-war had been so shattered by shot as to 
be unable to carry sail, and the Revenge herself, disdaining to 
survive her commander, or as if to complete his own last baffled 
purpose, like Samson, buried herself and her 200 prize crew 
under the rocks of St. Michael’s. 


“ And it may well be thought and presumed,” says John Huyghen, 
“that it was no other than a just plague purposely sent upon the 
Spaniards ; and that it might be truly said, the taking of the Revenge 
was justly revenged on them ; and not by the might of force of man, but 
by the power of God. As some of them openly said in the Isle of 
Terceira, that they believed verily God would consume them, and that 
he took part with the Lutherans and heretics . . . . saying further, 
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that so soon as they had thrown the dead body of the Vice-Admiral Sir 
Richard Grenville overboard, they verily thought that as he had a 
devilish faith and religion, and therefore the devil loved him, so he pre- 
sently sunk into the bottom of the sea and down into hell, where he 
raised up all the devils to the revenge of his death, and that they 
brought so great a storm and torments upon the Spaniards, because they 
only maintained the Catholic and Romish religion. Such and the like 
blasphemies against God they ceased not openly to utter.” 
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EOLOGY is in the ascendant. It counts in its ranks some 

of the most energetic and able men of science of the day; 

it claims for its service the only scientific Society that can bring 
together a considerable congregation of attentive and intelligent 
listeners ; it occupies and fills, at the annual gatherings of the Bri- 
tish Association, the largest meeting-hall of all the sections, and 
wins admiration in the provinces by a yearly sitting of six almost 
consecutive days, distinguished for the liveliness of the debate 
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and the interest of the subjects discussed; it enforces its import- 
ance on the attention of Governments, and into the ears of poli- 
ticians, usually dull of hearing when addressed concerning 
matters purely intellectual, or olhedinad to advance rather than 
impede human progress. Extensive surveys are instituted for 
the prosecution of geological research; noble museums are 
erected for the display of geological treasures; lectureships are 
endowed for the inculcation of geological truths. A conviction 
has taken root among the people, that the history of the forma- 
tion of the earth, and the investigation of its structure and 
contents, are worthy subjects of national inquiry, and—what 
with practical men weighs more heavily—likely to prove con- 
ducive to the development of ud wae A few years 
ago, geology was perhaps more fashionable and more amusing ; 
as the work became harder, and the talk less diverting, her 
fashionable friends fell away. But better and truer allies are 
arising among the masses of the people. Let geology put trust 
in them, work for them, teach what she has learnt to them, and 
there shall be greater honours in store for herthan can be conferred 
by the applause of magnates, and the smiles of fine ladies. .The 
hard and horny hand of the miner and mechanic will be frankly 
proffered for the pledge of fraternity—no languid pressure there, 
but a warm grasp and hearty shake. ‘The farmer, ever slow and 
suspicious, will hold back awhile; but the good sense that lies 
smouldering in this dullest of the avatars of John Bull will, 
sooner or later, burn up, and, like the light streaming from the eye 
of a dark lantern, shew science at hand to help, where an enemy 
and plunderer was suspected. 

Neither man nor science can work the way to permanent 
position without a struggle. Whatever is worth gaining must 
be fought for. The rest of peace, which is faith either in virtue, 
or in truth, or in order, must be won according to its kind by 
war moral, or intellectual, or physical. The man whose course 
through life provokes no enemy, and excites no opposition, must 
be a nonentity; so, too, with doctrine, discovery, and science. 
A late eminent and eccentric Scottish naturalist and antiquarian 
professed to disbelieve the results of his researches, and set about 
seeking for errors in them, whenever they were at once accepted 
without opposition or cavil. There was reason in this odd 
fancy—more than critics gave him credit for. Geology would 
not have been now what it is, had the path of its progress been 
less thorny, and its opponents less active. The energy and 
enthusiasm of geologists has made the growth of their science 
seem almost magical in rapidity; yet it was no unsubstautial 
Boletus, springing up in a night, orit had been trampled down by 
its adversaries as fast as it grew. It had, however, its adven- 
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titious helps, that served to gain for it the attention of the un- 
scientific and of men of the world. The youngest of al! the 
Minervas that have budded from the brain of Jupiter, Geology 
would have languished, and possibly pined away beneath the 
cold glances of her stern and mature sisters, and the more 
damaging enmity of her father’s priests, had not paternal 
love endowed her with an Atgis in the shape of a winning 
presence, and the gift of the gab. Her missionaries during 
the time—scarcely yet gone by—when she won her way most 
rapidly into public favour, were orators and men of mark. 
There was no mock modesty about her; perhaps not overmuch 
of the reality of that virtue. Like a woman of genius,—and a 
handsome one too—she was opinionative and dogmatical; bold 
in assertions, and apt to let imagination get the mastery over 
judgment. But these were the failings of healthy youth—the 
consequences of fulness and richness of blood, and much more 
likely to end—as they have done—in a sound condition of 
ripened limb and hole, than if they had been substituted by 
excess of caution, fear of giving offence, shrinking timidity, and 
dread of authority. : 

Of the three subjects which seem to suggest themselves most 
naturally to the inquisitive faculty of the human mind—the con- 
stitution of man himself, the constitution of the world upon 
which he lives, and the constitution of the universe, of which 
that world forms a part—it is remarkable that the second, and 
apparently easiest, should have been neglected for ages after 
earnest study of the other two had commenced and advanced, or 
was so treated as to be prolific only in vague fancies, and gene- 
rate no true science. Geology, as contra-distinguished from 
cosmogony, seems to have lain dormant during the brightest 
epochs of antiquity, and to have excited scarcely a spark of 
thought, even in the combustible brain of Aristotle himself. A 
shrewd and accurate observer, old Strabo, it is true, had notions 
about voleanoes and the isolation of morsels of land, that made 
a fair approach to geological theorizing; but with this almost 
solitary exception, it was reserved for modern—in reality, for 
very modern — philosophers to inaugurate a science which, 
during its brief infancy and shorter youth, attained the dimen- 
sions of a giant, and claimed and won an equal seat with its 
proudest compeers. Solitary prophets arose from time to time, 
and seemed in imperfectly understood predictions to foretel the 
advent of a new philosophy. Great men were among them; 
men who, in the midst of sterner or fairer pursuits, saw dim indi- 
cations of mysterious and wonderful workings in the soil beneath 
their feet, and the mountains that cast long shadows. They 
asked of themselves, why should there be hills to cast these 
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shadows; and how grew up the mountain tops? They demanded 
whether there was not an anatomy to be dissected out of the corpse 
of mother earth, as in the bodies of her living and moving 
children? They ventured to think that rugosities of the world’s 
surface were the wrinkles of age, the stamps of ancient cares, the 
ravages of unrecorded convulsions. They gathered petrifactions 
out of the rocks, and, comparing them with rejectamenta of the 
ocean, saw, and what is more, admitted to themselves that they 
saw, the unquestionable proofs of a similar organization and an 
identical origin. In Italy especially was a light seen dimly 
heralding the dawn; and foremost among those who marked the 
glimmer was that astonishing old painter, Leonardo da Vinci, on 
whose active mind all the sciences of his time, and scraps of 
sciences then unborn, seem to have been spread in dabs, like the 
colours on his professional palette. It is a great glory to Italy to 
have played the part she dia in the nursing and nourishing of 
infant geology. Alas! too many of the children reared by that 
most beautiful of mothers have been abandoned by her in their 
childhood, or disowned after attaining their youth or manhood. 
Not so with this sturdy science; Italy has still her geologists, 
and good ones too; yet even these might have been denied to 
her had the training of the infant rested in her care. Under the 
colder and cloudier skies, amid the rougher and sterner minds of 
Britain, did geology attain that vigour which has resulted in the 
strength of an immortal. 

* L’histoire de la géologie,” remarks Count d’Archiac, “res- 
semble assez a celle des peuples anciens. Comme eux, elle a eu 
son époque fabuleuse, et elle se trouve mélée a toutes les théo- 
gonies de l’Orient; puis son époque héroique, encore enveloppée 
d’une certaine obscurité jusque vers la fin du XVIII° siecle; 
enfin, son époque critique, ou de l’histoire proprement dite, qui 
ne remonte pas a plus de soixante ans.” This historical and 
critical epoch of geology owes its development in a great mea- 
sure to the energy of Britons. In the philosophical speculations 
of Hutton, and the practical generalisations of William Smith, 
were laid the firm fouadations of the science. To the indefati- 
gable exertions and disinterested enthusiasm of the early mem- 
bers of the Geological Society of London, is due its rapid 
advance when young and rising. On the establishment of that 
society, indeed, the development of practical geological research 
has mainly depended. More than forty years ago, it commenced 
its labours under the presidency of its most active founder, who 
still sits at its council-board, the Nestor of geologists, enthu- 
siastic as the youngest, learned even to the latest memoir, impar- 
tial yet sternly critical, always encouraging his juniors by advice 
and the wisdom gained through a long experience of field- 
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research. In the history of geology the name of GreENoucH 
will ever hold a conspicuous and honoured place. Most of those 
who along with him so successfully worked the Society during 
its early years, after labouring sedulously in the geological field, 
directed their attention eventually to other objects of science or 
public benefit. Such were Wottaston, Horner, WarsuRTON, 
Stokes, and others; some of whom are no more, some fortu- 
nately still visitors of the institution, in which they retain all 
their interest and much just pride. A body so founded could 
not but prosper, and under its genial protection soon arose a 
rapid succession of illustrious men, whose names are now geo- 
logical watchwords, and most of whom are still active and doing. 
By well-directed labour in the field, each filled up some great 
gap in geology, and by public spirit and personal qualities, aided 
in diffusing its influence. Earliest came Firton, the explorer 
and classifier of the upper secondary strata, warm-hearted, fervid, 
eloquent, and witty, ever ready to conduct the defence of all who 
seemed unjustly assailed, and dreaded only by the luckless unfor- 
tunates who ventured to trespass on his own chosen and well-pro- 
tected preserve of greensand. Buck LAND, whose accumulations of 
original observations and collected information, not only on geo- 
logy, but on all collateral subjects, astonished his esoteric listeners, 
an whose redundant humour and picturesque descriptions in- 
veigled into the precincts of science many a delighted congre- 
gation of unscientific hearers, is, alas, though near us, no longer 
amongst us. CONYBEARE, a rare visitor of these meetings now, 
but one of the fathers of geology, enriching its early stages 
by solid labour, and enlightening it by ripe learning and ardent 
genius; SepGwIcK, impetuous, eloquent, charming by spark- 
ling wit and thoughts of exquisite beauty, uhalog pathos 
with humour, varying his exposition of the results of laborious 
research among the intricacies of the most ancient and disturbed 
regions of our islands with unexpected similes and episodes of 
personal adventure; Murcuison, his friend and colleague in 
work, the founder of a Silurian empire which will hold together 
longer than any realm of King or Czar, the most active 
and energetic of observers, clear and fluent in statement and 
description, possessing a rare and almost instinctive power of 
perceiving the essentials of the subject of his research, foremost 
among the contributors to comparative geology; De La Becue, 
ever Jjust'y insisting on the necessity of caution and the remem- 
brance of physical conditions, whose lasting monument will be 
the great geological map of the British islands, the beautiful 
museum and its associated college, that have been founded 
through his unceasing exertions and wise foresight for the appli- 
cation of British science to the development and advance of our 
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national arts and pursuits; LyELt, pre-eminently a philosopher, 
the demonstrator and classifier of Tertiary formations, the great 
interest and increasing importance of which he clearly perceived 
and insisted upon when these more recent strata were disregarded, 
whose admirable writings have done more to diffuse a sound 
spirit of geological inquiry and reasoning than any ever pub- 
lished; Mantrux, who, working alone, and in the midst of un- 
ceasing professional duties, did inestimable service tu British 
paleontology, the discoverer of the Wealden, the enthusiastic 
chronicler and firm friend ef Iguanodons and other draconic pro- 
digies; Puriurrs, the clearest of expounders and best of advisers, 
most fluent and persuasive in his eloquence, a contributor to 
almost every department of the geology of our country, and a 
worthy inheritor of the mantle of his illustrious uncle, William 
Smith—these are the men whose presence in friendly debate 
filled the benches of the Geological Society of London with an 
audience remarkable for the variety of its pursuits and extent of 
its acquirements. Under their auspices, and through their exer- 
tions, a second stage of the historical epoch of geology became 
gradually inaugurated ; one to which more especially the invalu- 
able pone | precise labours of Owen in paleontology and of Hop- 


KINs in dynamical geology belong. It can claim many able and 
earnest labourers, worthy associates and followers of those who 


so — led the way. 


Whilst we bear testimony to the sterling merits of the geo- 
logical chiefs whose good-humoured and eloquent word-combats 
have delighted many an intellectual assembly, and won fresh 
converts to their charming science, we must not forget to remind 
our readers that there are soldiers of equal merit, highly honoured 
and appreciated by those very leaders, but who, from natural 
reserve, dislike of display, or too retiring modesty, never figure 
in the tournay, though taking an active and laborious part in the 
serious battle where there are no idle spectators. The transac- 
tions and records of geological societies are stored with the fruits 
of the labours of men who may appropriately be termed unseen 
geologists. Their works are as often embodied in the memoirs 
of their more dashing colleagues, as put forward in the names of 
their authors. Thoroughly loving their science for truth’s sake 
only, equally uncovetous of temporary éclat and lasting fame 
(though sure of the laurel, whether they seek for it or not), de- 
lighting in feeding great fires, in helping more daring spirits to 
do the work which after all can be done only by daring spirits, 
happier still when cheering on the promising beginner, guiding 
his first steps and the first strokes of his hammer, these are the 
men who like good angels guard over academies, suppress errors, 
cherish truths, and see that justice is done unto all. Geology 
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owes much to such earnest and faithful adherents. One name, 
little known out of the limited sphere of working geologists, must 
be mentioned, in justice, as a type of the class: the name of 
LoNSDALE. 

If we seek for the cause of the prominent position held by 
British geology, we shall find it in the eclectic treatment of the 
science by British geologists. The debates of the Geological 
Society of London, and the writings of its members, are alike 
characterized by an equal and just appreciation of the physical 
and natural-history evidences with which they have to deal. 
Occasionally a stern mineralogist will utter a crystallized growl at 
the overpraise of a rotten bone or shell; or a supercilious collec- 
tor turn aside with disgust from an unfossiliferous lump of sand- 
stone, dignified with a conspicuous position on the Society’s 
table; but, far oftener, almost always, paleontological, physical 
and mineral evidences combined, are treated as constituting 
necessary elements of the question under discussion, the ten- 
dency, on the part of the debater. being rather to lay an over- 
stress upon that department with which he is least practically 
acquainted, than to despise the light which its resources may 
throw upon the problem. On the continent, these constitutional 
notions are supplanted, in too many instances, by extremes of 
opinion. Out of twelve geologists abroad, we shall find two, 
it may be, eclectic in their views, and opposed by the ten, 
five of whom will be ultra-palzontologists, and five ultra-mine- 
ralogists or physicists. A puts his faith entirely in bis acid- 
bottle and microscope, using the latter only for the determination 
of the number and shape of mineral grains ; the sight ofa stratum 
without a fossil gives zest to his search, whilst organic remains 
are to him nuisances, confusers, and impediments. B sides with 
A in his rejection of natural history data, but holds, besides, that 
mineral character is a very poor guide, and that unconformities 
and indications of physical convulsions must supplant all other 
evidence in illustrating the age and value of formations. C, on 
the contrary, slights both A and B; declares his utter contempt 
of all inorganized matter, except so far as it is a matrix for the 
preservation of organic remains; holds a fault to be a bore; and 
scorns even superposition as valueless in comparison with paleeon- 
tological facts. A has his pupils, B his disciples, and C his fol- 
lowers, all of whom, as usual, exaggerate the opinions of their 
masters. In the train of each are irregulars and camp-followers, 
as loud in dispute without any knowledge of what they are 
squabbling about, attracted, either by interest or personal admi- 
ration, to one or other of the philosophic generals. The mineral- 
dealers stand by A; the fossil-sellers by C; whilst B, less 
encumbered by such embarrassing adherents, has the interested 
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division of his tail limited, probably, to a few half-informed 
land-surveyors. The disinterested section of claqueurs attached 
to each will be swelled or diminished according to the genius, 
affability, eloquence, personal influence, public position, and 
private fortune of their heroes. Urged on by vanity, indiscreet 
praise, or the persuadings of too zealous partizanship, A, B, and 
C become more and more convinced that the exclusive views 
with which they started are all in all, and thus are apt to travel 
farther from the truth year after year. In the meantime, the small 
minority of eclectics pursue their way with sorry escorts (for the 
multitude will always, in the long run, prefer extreme opinions, 
however absurd) and, through their disgust, are apt to contract 
an affection for, and advocacy of, negations, as opposed to pro- 
gress as the headlong advances in a wrong direction of their 
exclusive opponents. 

There are, however, many distinguished exceptions to this 
general censure. The patriarch of German geologists, the illus- 
trious Von Bucu, has set a very different example during his 
long and laborious, but glorious career. A jo sal in every 
sense of the word, no living man has so thoroughly appreciated 
the co-ordination of the physical, chemical (mineralogical), and 
biological elements of his favourite science. ll his writings 
are filled with evidences of a rare combination of minute 
research with great powers of generalization. In those parts of 
palzontology which advance geology most, as distinguished from 
those divisions of the science which rather conduce to the advance- 
ment of zoology and botany, (a distinction not always, indeed 
rarely, borne in mind by the writers of general geological 
treatises,) no man has worked with more success than this veteran 
philosopher, whose presence, with that of Humpotpt—parnobile 
Sratrum—confers a lasting light and honour on the court of 
Berlin. Whatever may be the monarch of Prussia’s political 
shortcomings, it is but fair to render him the meed of praise for 
his enlightened appreciation of such men as those whom we 
have just named, and of many more, high in the ranks of science; 
not in the shape of grudging and demeaning patronage, but 
manifested by unmistakeable proofs of sincere and reverential 
admiration, and by unassuming attentions that show how all the 
artificial distinctions, drawn on the wrong side by human vanity, 
between king and philosopher, cannot prevent the growth of a 
true friendship in the bosoms of each. 

In France, too, the justest views on the nature and extent of 
geological evidence characterize all the writings of D’Arcutac, 
who, in an important work, the title of which is enumerated at 
the head of this article, has undertaken, at the request of the 
Geological Society of France, and with the sanction and aid of 
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several successive governments, to perform the difficult duty of 
being at once the historian and judge of the progress of geology 
during the epoch of its most precise condition and surest 
advance. No one who is unacquainted with the extent and 
variety of geological literature, the host of memoirs, great and 
small, scattered through all sorts of transactions and journals, in 
all manner of languages, can form an idea of the difficulty of the 
undertaking. Five closely printed volumes of his “ Histoire des 
Progrés de la Géologie, de 1834 & 1850,” have already appeared, 
of which tertiary and cretaceous geology constitute de chief 
themes. They are most remarkable documents, full of learning, 
personal knowledge, original views, and sound criticism. M. 
D’Archiac has endeavoured to execute his delicate task in the 
strictest spirit of justice, and, however we may differ with him 
on occasional points of detail, and here and there of theory, 
we freely admit that he has succeeded. His work is distin- 
guished for perspicuity of style and clearness of arrangement, 
and we look forward, with many anticipations of instruction 
and pleasure, to the future volumes concerning the oolitic and 
lege stratas, which doubtless will appear in due time, un- 
ess the Autocrat of France, whose love for either literature or 
science is not becoming proverbial, should take it into his sapient 
head that all pre-Napoleonic ideas (such as those ancient forma- 
tions were) should be extinguished. 

Astronomy was the black sheep among the sciences oa the 
middle ages; geology has played that unpleasant part in later 
and more enlightened times; nay, is even shunned as disreput- 
able by numbers of generally well-informed and well-intentioned 
people at the present day. Although, to the honour of the 
priesthood, not a few of its ablest advocates, and some of its 
earliest and boldest supporters have come from their ranks, 
parsons as a body still fight shy of geology and geologists, and 
were martyrdom by roasting in fashion, we might see Greenough, 
Lyell, Murchison, De la Beche, Filton, and Mantell all protest- 
ing against plutonic agencies at Smithfield, whilst Conybeare, 
Sedgwick, Henslow, and possibly even the Bishop of Oxford 
(who knows more of geology than common folks give him credit 
for), would be doing penance for their unsanctified acquirements 
in chilly dungeons on a neptunian diet of cold water. The 
two cardinal sins of geologists in the eyes of good people, are 
their belief in the world’s preadamitic antiquity, and their dis- 
belief in the universality of the deluge. The vague general 
distrust of them that pervades respectable country society, and 
concentrates into positive abhorrence in the congregations of 
Exeter Hall will, when minutely analyzed, be found to resolve it- 
self into more or less clearly cole objections against the two 
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articles just mentioned. Of course, truth must conquer, and be- 
fore twenty years are over, the world’s antiquity and the partiality 
of the deluge will be taught to children in wt hers with no more 
hesitation than is now entertained about teaching the motion of 
the earth round the sun. Strange to say, the first of these ob- 
noxious doctrines was treated as an open question by many 
divines before geological discovery brought facts to bear upon it. 
Almost exactly two hundred years ago, one of the brightest and 

urest spirits among the clergy of the Church of England, Dr. 

fenry More, published his “ Ercbsanel Essay of Interpreting 
the Mind of Moses.”* In this singular treatise he boldly main- 
tained that the narrative of the Creation contained in the com- 
mencing chapters of Genesis, professes on principle to describe 
the appearance (as distinguished from the reality) of things to 
sense and obvious fancies, “accommodating the outward cortex 
of Scripture to the most narrow and slow apprehension of the 
vulgar,” and offering “reasons of sundry notable phenomena of 
nature, bearing altogether a most palpable compliance with the 
most rude and ignorant conceits of the vulgar.” In accordance 
with his somewhat eccentric plan, he makes Moses interpret his 
history, verse by verse, for the benefit of the more enlightened. 
His “ philosophick” interpretation of the fourth verse of the second 
chapter of Genesis is very remarkable :—“I (i. e , Moses) do not 
take upon me to define the time wherein God made the heavens 
and the earth; for he might do it at once by his absolute omni- 
potency, or he might, when he had created all substance, as well 
material or immaterial, let them act one upon the other, and in 
such periods of time, as the nature of the production of the things 
themselves required.” This curious passage (and the volume 
containing it) seems to have escaped the researches of Pye Smith 
and others who battled in controversies about scriptural geology; 
discussions, the only value of which is their tendency to remove 
the prejudices or scruples of honest but timid men who fear to 
confront their faith with scientific truth. Such interpretation as 
this may prove to them how dangerous it is to lay an overstress 
on the apparent meaning of passages susceptible of various read- 
ings. On the view taken by More of the meaning of the scrip- 
tural text cited, the most heretical of cosmogonists, Lamarckian 
transmutationists, spontaneous generationists, and believers in the 
doctrines of the “ Vestiges of Creation,” might all stoutly, and 
with equal reason, maintain that their peculiar tenets are scrip- 
tural and orthodox. Let this be a warning to those who would 





* “Conjectura Cabalistica; or, a Conjectural Essay of interpreting the mind 
of Moses, according to a three-fold Cabbala—Literal, Philosophical, Mystical, or 
Divinely Moral. London: 1653.” 
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dogmatically put down scientific speculations on religious grounds 
alone. Let it also be a warning to geologists who are over- 
anxious to reconcile the literal reading of the Sacred Writings 
with the logical interpretation of the facts revealed to them in 
the course of scientific research. We might extend the caution 
to the best-informed of writers upon scriptural geology, and in 
that category we would place among the foremost Professor 
Hitchcock, whose recent work, entitled “ The Religion of Geo- 
logy,” is the safest and best of an unsafe class. Far superior to 
Pye Smith in practical acquaintance with his subject, he treats 
it in a more masterly and convincing style, but the resulting 
conviction is more in favour of the earnestness of the author than 
of the soundness of his arguments. 

Some of the older and steadier sciences, who, having long ago 
come to years of discretion, ought to have known and behaved 
better, have been inclined now and then to disparage and trip up 
their younger and more impetuous sister, whose enthusiasm, 
haste, and occasional levity, excited their ill-will. ‘The enemies 
of geology delighted in seeing the slight put upon her by these 
grave and ancient maidens, who used her very much as the 
proud sisters treated Cinderella. One cause of dislike arose 
from the circumstance that the active advocates of geology were 
not always trained workmen, but volunteers, who had assumed 
the hammer without previous preparation, or very much consi- 
deration respecting its purpose or their own. To see good work 
done by such undisciplined troops troubled the disciplinarians 
much in the manner that old soldiers become troubled when they 
find militia-men fighting a good battle, or amateur tacticians de- 
veloping excellent plans of warfare. In truth, however, if a man 
had wished to educate himself regularly into a geologist during 
the earlier days of the science, there was no school—certainly 
none in England—where he could be instructed in even the 
elements of the subject. Things have been altered for the better 
since, and there are now many opportunities of acquiring the 
fundamental knowledge desirable for those who would enter upon 
geological research. In a few years a number of young men will 
be engaged in occupations of which geology forms, or should 
form, an element, better trained for their work than any of the 
builders up of the science were. The examination papers 
submitted during this spring to the students of the newly 
established Government School of Mines would demand for 
answering a long sitting of even the leading members of the 
Geological Society, and, (just possibly, of course,) might not be 
answered after all. 

It was the tremendous pace at which some of the early geo- 
logists went, that threatened to kill their own, and called forth 
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the censures of the slower sciences. They thought nothing of 
submitting our planet to sudden extremes of heat and cold; 
shivering it into small fragments as suddenly as a Prince Rupert’s 
drop; doubling it into intricate contortions with the facility (a not 
unusual illustration) that a pocket-handkerchief or a sheet of 
er may be crumpled; melting it down, stirring it up, and 

eeping a sufficient supply of internal heat to produce a hyper- 
tropical climate during immeasurable ages; killing off whole 
floras and faunas at a moment’s notice, and creating a new 
batch of beasts and vegetables with equal ease and rapidity ; 
swamping the earth with no end of universal deluges ; investing 
it in all but unbounded fluviatile formations ; or, wrapping it in 
a chilling crystalline coat of solid ice. With them our unlucky 
planet was fast becoming— 


“ A world of wonders, where creation seems 
No more the work of Nature, but her dreams ;” 


and there is no surer proof of the good stuff of which geology is 
made, than the awful trials to which she was submitted by her 
over-zealous disciples. 

Among the mysterious problems upon which geology promised, 
from its starting, to throw some light, is that concerning the 


first appearance of life upon our globe. The mind of man is 
prone to search out beginnings, and too apt to assume that the 
search has been successful. In the majority of the writings 
of geologists, allusions are made to the first dawnings of 
existence, to the very earliest forms of life, the first efforts of 
creation—as if we had really arrived at unquestionable traces of 
the protozoic proto-plasts. Nevertheless it is certain that the 
deeper geological research has penetrated among the secrets of 
pre-Adamite time the farther have receded the evidences of life 
and being. Like unsubstantial and vanishing phantasmagoria 
the shapes of the first creatures are ever evading our grasp. We 
speak familiarly of paleozoic and protozoic fossils—are we really 
convinced that we have as yetfoundthem? Are they not merely 
provisional terms, convenient for the nonce, and only inconve- 
nient when showy and unsubstantial theories are built upon the 
assumption? If types truly deserving of such epithets have not 
as yet been clearly revealed, is there a hope of doveenion them 
during the progress of future research? Let us look for a 
moment dispassionately at the real condition of the evidence 
on this important question. 

The most ancient traces of living beings as yet made known 
occur in rocks belonging to the older or lower division of the 
Silurian system. As far as we know at present, the rocks in 
question are the oldest fossiliferous formations. The only symp- 
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tom of an exception to this statement shall presently be cited. 
According to the usual interpretation these precious relics are the 
remains of creatures that formed a portion of what may empha- 
tically be termed the primzvat fauna. They were the Adams 
and Eves of their respective species, or, if not precisely first, were 
at least the Cains and Abels. The Cains had a considerable 
run in time, and we find their descendants in many successive 
strata; but the Abels were killed off at the beginning, and we 
see no more of them after having noted their first appearance. 
These reputed first-born of the earth are not very wonderful to 
look upon—a few trilobites, low creatures that were distant rela- 
tives of crabs; a few shell-fish, which, if hauled up to-morrow, 
would require the zeal and acuteness of Hugh Cuming to see at a 
glance that they were not already contained in his own or in any 
other collection; then a radiate animal or two, essentially but 
not wonderfully or strikingly different from some that did not 
appear until long afterwards; and a few corals, who chiefly dis- 
tinguished themselves by stretching out their fingers in all- 
fours instead of all-sixes, but otherwise had shapes and sizes very 
comparable with more modern zoophytes—these, none of them 
a giant for size or angel for beauty, were the reputed first 
colonizers of the world Man now calls his. Many a great family, 
it is true, has had even a more insignificant origin, and assuredly 
cannot show such authentic portraits of its founders as are dis- 
played in the illustrated works of paleontologists of the little 
beasts we have just mentioned. 

Why are these modest buddings of nature regarded as her 
first-fruits? Because, triumphantly replies the geologist, older 
than these there is no sure trace of a living thing. That was 
said before of creatures who flourished, judging by the thickness of 
the sea-beds deposited in the interval, myriads of years after 
these which we now would honour as prototypes. It will be 
said, again, when these so-called earliest of beings shall be proved 
to have succeeded others of far earlier origin. But is not this 
an assumption? Not quite; in older rocks even than those 
recognised as lower Silurian, in rocks which, if Professor Sedgwick 
would wish to see a cherished term of his own invention stereo- 
typed in geology, we should like to call Cambrian, as something 
probably distinct from, certainly lower in place and more 
ancient in time than the lowest Silurian, a few unmistakeable 
traces of organic remains have been detected, especially a 
zoophyte, or zoophytoidal mollusk, to which the name of Oldhamia 
has been assigned. These are sorry indications, but not the less 
sure, of a pre-existing creation. When Robinson Crusoe saw 
the single foot print on the sand, the inference he drew was that 


savages—in the plural—had been there. Judging from the style 
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of argument used not unfrequently by geologists, when they 
infer the insignificance and paucity of the primeeval faunas, 
from the scantiness of relics of them as yet — to light, 
we can fancy, had one of these gentlemen been placed in the 
position of the immortal Crusoe, he would have concluded 
that a single savage only had visited the shore of his island, and 
that the said barbarian had only one leg. Below the whole vast 
mass of Silurian strata are mighty rocks that exhibit in their 
structure no evidence in favour of a beginning of things—sand- 
stones, mudstones, and conglomerates, that testify unmistakeably 
of calms and storms, seas and shores, torrents, and mountains 
whence those torrents flowed. Many of these rocks are so 
changed in texture by metamorphic action—the true cause of 
the change is still a matter of dispute—that had the seas in 
which the sediment composing them was deposited, been teem- 
ing with living beings, animal and vegetable, we could hardly 
expect to find a trace of their organisms preserved in their 
petrified envelope. In the conglomerates forming part of them are 
pebbles of rocks still older, fragments of ground-up ante-worlds. 
Can we conceive, arguing from all the analogies at our com- 
mand, that those early seas and lands were silent and unpeopled ; 
that the continents and islands of our planet were bare and 
cheerless expanses of rock, and the rivers and oceans desert, unen- 
livened flows and sheets of water? Deserts we can understand— 
deserts in sea as well as on land; but we can no more realize 
the notion of a desert world, a world on which there was no 
sign of living thing, animal or vegetable, whilst, at the same time, 
atmospheric influences were in action, making soil on the shore, 
and sediment in the sea,—the conditions that accompany, cherish, 
and serve life, active and manifest,—than we can comprehend our 
planet with its present terrestrial population, without water to 
break the expanse of the land, or without land to circumscribe 
the boundaries of its mighty oceans. 

Let those who look for physical evidences of a beginning of 
things cease to rack geology for affirmative answers to their 
momentous questions, and leave the science to march onwards, 
truthwards, through the as yet interminable vistas of paleeozoic 
ages. Surely it has been tortured enough for such replies, and 
many a lie forced fromm the agonized sufferer. Geology knows 
of no beginning—the first is beyond her ken and search. So far 
as we know, and so far as we can anticipate the future, the oldest 
sedimentary rocks contain fragments of others that preceded 
them, and of which no traces have as yet been found in either. 
As far as the unassisted eye and mind of man can observe and 
discover, there is sign neither of beginning nor of end to be dis- 
cerned in purely geological phenomena. but in the midst of these 
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there is one mighty beginning indicated-—the advent of Man, 
the beginning of reason. And with indicating—not demon- 
strating. that would be too strong an expression—strong as 
are the data upon which the naturalist founds his belief in the 
recent origin of the human race as compared with the great 
mass, if not the whole of animal and vegetable species extinct 
and existing— with indicating that most wonderful of all 
beginnings the geologist must be content, and resign the demon- 
stration to the theologian, the philologist, the ethnologist, and 
the historian—to each separately and all combined—according 
to their faith in their capability to make it clear. 

Throughout, too, the long series of geological phenomena, we 
have the appearance and disappearance of specific types, marking, 
as it were, by animated milestones, the sections of geological 
time. What we wish to impress alike on our geological and 
ungeological readers is, that there has been obtained as yet no 
sufficient proof that creatures whose existence can be traced 
farthest back in time, were members of the first battalions of that 
mighty army with which we have only a-fragmentary acquaintance, 
and of which we can, alas, never have a complete knowledge, how- 
ever much more the progress of research shall make known to us. 
Families, tribes, and even entire orders, may have perished 
so as to leave no traces, since to leave any implies the presence 
of preservable portions in their framework, and the cooperation 
of favourable conditions for their petrefaction. How many 
beings now living are there whose organization is anomalous, and 
in a manner isolated! Are not such only representatives of lost 
tribes, legions of animals and plants that have been, and ceased to 
be, but of whose aspect and extent man can never form an idea? 
That strange fish, the Branchiostoma or Amphioxus, for example 
—how solitary it seems amidst its piscine brethren! If buried 
suddenly in the sea-mud at the present day, with every circum- 
stance that could favour its preservation, what notion could the 
geologist of a billion or two centuries hence form of its shape and 
features? None. And yet, in all probability, this fish is but 
one out of many—an ichthyic ‘ Last of the Mohicans’ 

The desire to lay stress upon the earliest types of life of which 
remains are Sul ie the fossil state, and to consider them as 
the first created, as well as oldest yet discovered, has sprung 
from the preconceived impressions of two very different classes 
of theorists. One set is intent upon fixing the positive epoch of 
the first creation, because they dread the notion of an unlimited 
past, and, through some strange confusion of ideas, regard the 
acceptance of such a view as antagonistic to Christianity and 
sound religion. That this most illogical fancy is abroad and 
mischievous is too certain to be passed without notice, although 
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too incongruous to merit more than a moment's regard. A very 
different order of minds is anxious to discover a starting point or 
first genesis of life, from which to develop a system of succession 
of types proceeding from simplicity towards perfection, and 
evolving its successive phases through the action of an inherent 
law. In this latter division are thinkers of the most opposite 
tendencies; some, earnest and philosophical, seeking only for the 
truth, but over-influenced by a favourite hypothesis, and often 
too slightly acquainted with the facts to which they look for 
support for their arguments; others, biassed unconsciously by 
peculiar theologies, or by prejudices opposed to all theology. 
Both classes have contributed to impede the progress of sound 
geology ; but such is the love of mankind for premature certain- 
ties and definite creeds, that the great majority of readers of 
geological treatises, in spite of all the repeated cautions and sound 
arguments urged in the clearest of language by Lyell and the 
few who have written in a like spirit, will be found distributed 
through one or other of the categories we have just indicated. 

All, whatsoever may be their favourite hypotheses, so as they 
do not hermetically seal their minds against scientific evidence— 
and, alas, in these days not a few men of high capacity and ample 
acquirements feel a pleasure in this self-mutilation of their in- 
tellects—all ask of geology to inform them respecting the manner 
of beginning of the separate species which careful research has 
shown to mark the epochs of time. Has geology yet answered 
this question, and if not, can it be answered through her aid? 

There are three modes, in one or other of which the variety 
of specific forms can be supposed to have originated; but which 
are incompatible with each other. The first is that known as 
the Lamarckian hypothesis; it supposes all forms now regarded 
as specific to have been gradually evolved under the influences of 
time aud change, by transmutation from one original germ. In 
strict biological language, it regards all types of life, existing or 
extinct, as modifications of one species. The second assumes 
an immediate evolution of protoplasts of new species from pre- 
existing species, all being so derived from an original one. The 
third and most generally accepted holds the independent creation 
or calling into being of a protoplast for each species. What 
might appear at first sight as a fourth mode, viz., the evolution 
of all the various types either by transmutation or immediate 
production from several independent original protoplasts or germs, 
properly falls under the third category, with the idea of evolution, 
either gradual or sudden, to account for the multiplicity of types, 
superadded. 

To stigmatise any of these propositions as absurd @ priori, is 
to talk nonsense. Any one of them may be fairly maintained 
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as a likely hypothesis, until facts can be shown to militate against 
it. Yet not a little abuse has been lavished on each by the advo- 
cates of the others, even when the discussers of the question have 
professed to argue on purely scientific grounds. Geology has 
been appealed to in favour of all three: can it give more than 
provisional support to any one ? 

The facts of paleontology are most certainly every day going 
more and more distinctly against the first of these hypotheses— 
that of evolution by transmutation of the descendants of a single 
original type. Within the limits of known geological time, we 
can find no support for this notion. That modifying influences 
may and do produce varieties in species capable of surviving their 
action, is known for certain. But we cannot assert in the face 
of the long array of geological and palzontological facts, that 
the changes of conditions exhibited in the succession of strata 
which have been as yet sufficiently explored, effected the gradual 
transmutation of a primeeval type into the numerous and won- 
derfully dissimilar specific forms of which the remains are pre- 
served in Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and Tertiary strata. Unless the 
import of geological facts changes materially as research pro- 
gresses, and new and unsuspected data be brought to light, the 
science must pronounce against the probability of the first hypo- 
thesis ; recollecting, however, as we must strongly urge, that there 


heal 


is no inherent absurdity in the notion. 

The advocacy of the first and third modes has absorbed most 
of the controversialists about origin of species. For the second 
there are but few maintainers, although it is really much more 
capable of a paleontological defence than the first. The geo- 
logical difficulties are of a kind that might be seriously opposed 
by those who hold the scale of formations, as at present received, 
to be very incomplete; anotion which we shall presently have occa- 
sion to show, is more than probably true. In the present state of 
our knowledge, it is not in geology that we can hope to find sound 
support for this mode of genesis; nor, indeed, can we see how it 
can ever be maintained except as an hypothesis. It is just pos- 
sible that in the course of zoological or botanical discovery—and 
we are rapidly advancing in our acquaintance with the facts and 
laws of physiology—new and unexpected light may dawn upon 
us respecting the origin of animal and vegetable species. Indeed, 
only a few months ago, one of the greatest of living physioiogists, 
J. Miiller of Berlin, believed—for a moment at least—that he 
had solved the problem, and proclaimed, from observation, that 
“animals with separate sexes did not arise in the air, nor in the 
mud of the sea, but in an organ ad hoc within a pre-existing 
animal.” He believed that he had demonstrated the develop- 
ment of mollusks within radiate animals of the order Holothu- 
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riade.* The facts upon which he founded his conclusion were 
indisputable, but there was a fallacy in the interpretation which 
has left us in the position in which we were before. 

The simplest interpretation of geological facts, such as we 
have them, favours the belief in the independent origin of species, 
and in the permanency of specific types; though this last quality 
or accident of species need not be affected if we regard them as 
productions derived by immediate evolution from pre-existing 
types. Many persons entertain a repugnance to the idea of 
independent creation of protoplasts. If we analyse their objec- 
tions, we shall find these, in most instances, to spring from the 
difficulty they have in comprehending the first appearance of a 
highly-organized being without a progenitor for it. But if we 
suppose each new form of being to be derived from another pre- 
ceding it, whether by gradual transmutation, or by immediate 
evolution, we must, in the course of what an illustrious Irish 
philosopher styled “ retrograde progression,” come eventually to 
a protoplast, whose origin, however simple its organization, is as 
difficult to conceive as the beginning of any number of primary 
types and genitors, simple or complex. When a sceptical but 
reasonable old lady was urged by her father-confessor to believe 
in the miracle of St. Denis walking away with his head under his 
arm after martyrdom, she, quoting the proverb, replied, that 
“the first step was the only difficulty.” So it is surely in this 
discussion about one or more protoplasts. It is as difficult, or 
rather as impossible, to conceive the manner of creation of the 
first monad as of the first man, or of one as of many. The balance 
of facts at present supports the hypothesis of many. 

Among the unsettled questions which have sprung out of geo- 
logical research, that respecting the much disputed progression 
of organization of ind and plants in time, is one upon which 
future labours are sure to throw much light. Even within the 
limits of the portions of the world minutely explored, the doc- 
trine of progression has assumed a different phase, as the work 
of each year reveals new forms of ancient life. At first main- 
tained to be true with respect to class, order, and tribe, it has 
gradually been narrowed to the maintenance of the precedence, 
in time, of invertebrata before vertebrata, and, very nearly, to 
the precession of appearance of the great groups of vertebrata 
only. Among them there is assuredly, at present, the semblance 
of a progression. But the question still comes up, how far does 
this semblance depend on the chances of preservation of aquatic 
creatures as compared with terrestrial? It is an ominous fact, 
that in those tribes of animals which, above all others, are most 





* See “Annals of Natural History,” for January, 1852. 
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likely to be preserved abundantly in the fossil state, there is no, 
or to put the expression in the mildest form, only very obscure 
indication of progression. ‘This is well stated by Sir Charles 
Lyell in his excellent introductory remarks to the latest edition 
of his “ Manual of Elementary Geology,” from which we quote 
the following passage :— 


“Tn our efforts to arrive at sound theoretical views on such a ques- 
tion, it would seem most natural to turn to the marine invertebrate 
animals as to a class affording the most complete series of monuments 
that have come down to us, and where we can find corresponding terms 
of comparison, in strata of every age. If in this more complete series 
of her archives, nature had really exhibited a more simple grade of 
organization in fossils of the remotest antiquity, we might have sus- 
pected that there was some foundation of facts in the theory of succes- 
sive development. But what do we find? In the lower silurian there 
is a full representation of the radiata, mollusca, and articulata, proper 
to the sea. The marine fauna, indeed, in these three classes, is so rich 
as almost to imply a more perfect development than that which now 
peoples the ocean. Thus in the great division of the radiata, we find 
asteroid and helianthoid zoophytes, besides crinoid and cystidean echi- 
noderms. In the mollusca of the same most ancient epoch, M. Barrande 
enumerates, in Bohemia alone, the astonishing number of 253 species 
of cephalopoda. In the articulata we have the crustaceans, represented 
by more than 200 species of trilobites, not to mention other genera. 
It is only then, in reference to the vertebrata, that the argument of 
degeneracy, in proportion as we trace fossils back to older formations, can 
be maintained ; and the dogma rests mainly for its support on negative 
evidence, whether deduced from the entire absence of the fossil repre- 
sentatives of certain classes in particular rocks, or the low grade of the 
first few species of a class which chance has thrown in our way.” 

The supposed progression of forms in the vegetable world is 
not likely to hold its ground any more than that of animal types. 
Gymnospermous trees seem to have replaced angiosperms 
during the earlier periods, but this was a replacement of com- 
pensation, one great section of exogens developed at the expense 
of another; a phenomenon commonly seen in paleontology, and 
often mistaken for evidence of progression. But even the 
angiosperms once supposed to date the epoch of their ample 
development and variety from the commencement of the tertiary 
period, threaten to give way before the remarkable discoveries of 
Dr. Debey of Aix, who, in strata referred by him to the base of 
the cretaceous system, and by M. Dumont placed still lower, has 
found an accumulation of foliage in exquisite preservation 
reminding us more nearly of the fossil plants of our own London 
clays than of any other extinct flora as yet observed. To the 
correctness of Dr. Debey’s statements we can ourselves bear 
personal witness, and are sure that the publication of the full 
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details and illustrations of his researches will make a deep 
impression upon geologists and botanists. Strange to say, amid all 
the abundant relics of numerous species of dicotyledonous trees 
and shrubs discovered at Aix, there has not as yet been found a 
single fragment of corresponding wood! The fragile por- 
tions of these ancient vegetables have been preserved in exqui- 
site perfection; the most solid have hitherto evaded the search 
of indefatigable collectors. What a warning is this to be- 
lievers in the importance of negative facts! We suggest the 
consideration of its significance to those who are not sufficiently 
convinced by the many instances adduced by Sir Charles Lyell. 

In refusing our assent to the inference that a clear progression 
of organization is indicated by the fossil fauna and flora of suc- 
cessive epochs, as yet discovered, we would not be misunder- 
stood, and supposed to dissent altogether from the idea of pro- 
gression. In the face of the great fact of the advent of Man, 
morally and physically greatest and apparently last, at the head 
of the animal kingdom, as well as standing alone in his intellect, 
a kingdom, so to speak, in himself, we cannot but suspect, if we 
do not already believe in, a progression of organized types in 
time. The analogies between the moral and physical spheres 
are too striking not to be laid stress upon, and in the advance of 
human principle and human intellect—we have unshaken faith 
in their progress, even although we read the news from France 
daily in the Times—we see evidences of a law of progression 
that we cannot but believe is universal and all-pervading in its 
operation. But because we believe in such a law, it does not 
necessarily follow, that we must, in spite of facts, insist upon 
demonstrating it amid the fragments of extinct faunas and floras 
that have survived the wreck of worlds. For us, the arks that 
bore the — types, and those that succeeded again, had 
foundered in the seas of protozoic time long before the earliest 
creatures, of which we now find remains in the crust of our 
globe, flourished. If there were transformations and transmuta- 
tions, and progressions among genera, it was during the dark 
and impenetrable ages of pre-geologic time. 

Mr. Sa of all living geologists the one whose opinions 
upon purely physical questions are entitled to most weight, has, 
in his anniversary address, as President of the Geological 
Society for this year, put forward, in his character as a natural 
philosopher, an ingenious and weighty argument in favour of a 
progression in the arrangement of the inorganic matter com- 


posing our planet, well deserving of earnest consideration. 
“There is one most important agent which has doubtless been 

most active, not only in producing the phenomena of elevation, but also 

in modifying the characters of the inorganic matter composing the 
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crust of the globe, and it is extremely difficult to conceive how the 
activity of that agent can have consisted with non-progression. 

“The agent I speak of is heat. I assume the truth of the simple pro- 
position, that if a mass of matter, such, for instance, as the earth with 
its waters and its atmosphere, be placed in space, of which the tempera- 
ture ts lower than its own, it will necessarily lose a portion of its heat by 
radiation, until its temperature ultimately approximates to that of the 
circumambient space, unless this reduction of temperature be prevented 
by the continued generation of heat. If there be any propositions in 
experimental science which may be deemed incontrovertible, this, I 
conceive, is one of them. Now we know that the interior temperature 
of the earth is higher than that of its surface ; and, in order that this 
state of terrestrial temperature may be consistent with non-progression, 
it must either be a permanent state, or must belong to a series of 
changes recurring periodically, but producing no permanent tempera- 
ture. Ifthe present temperature be permanent, it must be maintained 
by some cause constantly acting within the earth, and generating a 
quantity of heat exactly equal to that which is lost by radiation into 
surrounding space. No external cause, such as solar or stellar radia- 
tion, could produce an absolutely constant, stationary temperature 
which should increase in descending beneath the earth’s surface. 
Chemical action might produce this effect, possibly, for a finite time; 
but philosophers, I imagine, would no more believe that or any other 
internal cause capable of producing such an effect for an injinite time, 
than they would believe in perpetual motion, in the ordinary sense of 
the expression. I cannot conceive, therefore, the present state of ter- 
restrial temperature to be a permanent state. Can it belong to a per- 
petually-recurring series of changes? I would reply, that no internal 
cause could account for any such tfinite recurrence, more than for 
unlimited permanence of temperature. Such infinite recurrence could 
only be attributed to the external causes, solar and stellar radiation. 
If to the former, the quantity of heat radiating from the sun must be 
subject to enormous periodical changes, but still without permanent 
diminution ; if to the latter, it might be attributed either to similar 
periodical changes in the radiation of the stars, or more probably to a 
change in the position of the solar system with reference to them, as I 
have explained in my paper on Terrestrial Temperature. But we shall 
probably all agree in regarding such hypotheses as extremely unsatis- 
factory, and utterly unfit to be made the foundation on which a great 
speculative theory may rest. But however unsatisfactory they may be, 
I repeat that we have no other alternative but that of adopting one of 
them, consistent with the most fundamental properties of heat if we 
maintain the theory of non-progression, in the strict sense in which I 
have used the term. And, having placed the theory in this point of 
view, I might leave it there, without venturing into those speculations 
which assume the properties of the matter, constituting the stellar 
universe, to be the same as those which characterize the matter of our 
planet. Views founded on such assumptions ought to be advanced 
with diffidence, and held with cautious reserve; but if, with such 
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reservation we assume the sun and the stars to have the same proper- 
tiés as our own planet, with respect to the generation and emission of 
heat, we must conclude that those bodies must be subject to permanent 
changes of temperature as well as the earth itself, from the effect of 
radiation. In such cases even solar and stellar radiation must neces- 
sarily fail to preserve the earth from that permanent change of tempera- 
ture which would constitute essentially a state of progression. In fact, 
adopting the assumption just stated respecting the nature of the sun 
and stars, and reasoning from all we know of the properties of matter 
and of heat, I am unable in any manner to recognise the seal and im- 
press of eternity stamped on the physical universe, regarded as sub- 
jected to those laws alone by which we conceive it at present to be 
governed.” 

In admitting the possibility of geological evidence hereafter 
going in favour of rather than against the idea of evolution of 
species by immediate derivation of their protoplasts from pre- 
existing types, we are bearing in mind the probable incomplete- 
ness of the received geological scale of formations. We are apt 
to forget that the tabular classification of epochs— period, and 
formation, and bed marshalled in linear series, the little epochs 
printed in small letters, the great ones in small capitals, those 
still mightier in large capitals, and so on, as custom sanctions— 
is only a provisional and conventional arrangement, well adapted, 
if used discreetly, to further the advance of the science, but as 
likely, if it be received zs an article of geological faith, to arrest 
progress and delay the recognition of truths. It is what the 
sexual system was in hotany, and what Linnzus, its immortal 
inventor,intended that memorable device should be, a great assist- 
ance in gathering and arranging facts, a good index and a means 
towards a mighty end. Let us beware of the mistake made by so 
many botanists, who contrived to fetter their science by the very 
scheme invented to set it free. Equally let us not, because disgusted 
with a misuse ofa good thing, fall into the stupidity of confound- 
ing the abuse with the instrument. Geology is just at the stage 
of its career when this danger is likely to waylay it. Such terms 
as silurian, devonian, oolitic, cretaceous, eocene, miocene, are 
employed in speech and writing frequently as if they were 
fixed, unchangeable, and cosmopolitan. Moreover, they are 
enumerated with their principal subdivisions as if they expressed 
the full and complete sequence of sections of geological time, 
and by too many persons, as if there was a definite and sharp 
line of separation between each chronological division, What 
do they really signify? Do they represent truly the terms of 
the chrono-geological scale? Is future discovery likely seriously 
to modify them ? 

They profess to mean systems. A system in geology is like 
a genus in zoology and botany, an arbitrary division for one per- 
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son, an attempt to express a natural group for another and more 
philosophical head. It is consequently a term of very different 
value in the writings of one geologist to that which it enjoys in 
the works of another. What one calls a formation, his neighbour 
calls a system. Yet each, if he be aiming, as we presume is the 
purpose in most instances, at the establishment of a natural 
group in time, is really treating of the same order of thing, with 
a difference only in degree. It would be desirable, doubtless, 
that we should have one uniform terminology—but the age is 
not ripe for such an invention yet. We are working towards it, 
but must not hurry. An idea is gradually being evolved out of 
the efforts at the discovery and defining of geological subdivisions. 
It is the idea of facies. The faunas and floras that have suc- 
ceeded each other, interlacing in their succession, during the 
course of geological ages, exhibited from time to time peculiar 
combinations of forms, affinities and analogies, which taken in 
their totality, imprinted a recognisable facies on each assemblage 
of organisms—on the population of the earth and sea during 
successive epochs or groups of ages.. When a palzontologist is 
shown a number of unknown fossils from a distant and un- 
explored country, he recognises almost instinctively an aspect 
in the collection which induces him to declare them, with 
little hesitation, to be paleeozoic, or oolitic, or whatever the 
term may be. The pure geologist seizes with avidity on 
this determination, and assigns to the rocks from whence the 
specimens have been obtained a definite position in his scale 
of formations. If the naturalist recognise a previously deter- 
mined species, his colleague is the more certain of his pHs mal 
and from the shell or plant or coral that is known decides upon 
the age, to a nicety, of the rock and region that are unknown. 
Nevertheless, it is more than questionable whether identity of 
species in two or more very distant localities should imply 
synchronism of age of the strata wherein they occur; indeed, it is 
less than improbable that the inference drawn from the fact should 
be exactly the reverse. If so, what becomes of the hard hori- 
zontal lines drawn on our tables and diagrams between systems 
and formations? They have been assumed, it is true, from the con- 
sideration of facts—but facts of a local character, and important 
only in connexion with limited regions. In reality, we are often 
endeavouring to apply a scale which, in its subdivisions, is true 
only in Britain and part of Europe, to the whole world. 
The procrustean operation has been too often performed by 
geologists. ? 
Regarding, then, the geological scale of formations as an arti- 
ficial scheme founded on local considerations, although an 
instrument and standard of comparison of great value when used 
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judiciously, the questions have still to be answered which demand 
whether the terms of its graduation be required, and whether, 
such as we have them, they are complete. ‘There are reasons for 
believing that they are far from being so, and that future research 
will intercalate many unrecognised stages. 

See those jetty, sturdy stripes of demarcation painted on every 
diagram between the terms paleeozoic and secondary, secondary 
aud tertiary! Those lines are popularly understood to mark the 
boundaries between a complete cessation of one great system of 
types of species, and the commencement of an entirely new 
series of creatures, animal and vegetable. They really mark 
prodigious gaps in our knowledge of the sequence of formations 
and the procession of life. We endeavour to conceal our igno- 
rance by the narrowness of the strip of black paint and the 
proximity of the words on each side of it, where the minutest 
subdivisions of palzeozoic, mesozoic, and cainozoic are blazoned 
forth in all the hues of lecture-room heraldry over a space that 
buries in insignificance the intervening on of black, itself a 


bar sinister, which for the legitimate geologist has no attractions. 
One of these supposed impassable barriers, that between “ ter- 
tiary” and “cretaceous,” threatens rapidly to give way and to 
vanish in due time as speedily as artificial social distinctions 
in society. In France, in Germany, in Belgium, in England, 


there are symptoms of an intergrowth between the long 
separated chalk and eocene. Strata are coming to light which 
rudely insist on finding: elbow-room among our neatly-packed 
systems and formations. Janus-like fossils are turning up with 
two sets of features. Our preconceived notions of what ought 
to be are sadly disconcerted. An already extensive terminology 
is threatened with an inundation of new terms, too necessary to 
be evaded. 

If we are not greatly mistaken there are little clouds rising on 
the geological horizon that indicate revolutions elsewhere in the 
series. ‘That black line drawn between the words “ Trias” and 
“ Permian,” has more meaning in it than its thin dimensions 
indicate. The line between “eocene” and ‘cretaceous,” has 
swollen out, broken up, and is enlarging fast into intermediate 
sections. But all its changes and increase will be as nothing 
compared with those which must take place by and by in its 
representative lower down. If we interpret aright the signs 
indicated by extinct: organisms preserved to us in paleozoic 
rocks, and the comparison of them with others contained in the 
lowest mesozoic, or secondary strata, there is a gap in our know- 
ledge of the succession of formations, the extent of which it is 
almost disheartening to think upon. Although the paleozoic 
fauna and flora are assuredly portions of the same unique 
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system of organised nature with the assemblages of creatures of 
after-date in time, they exhibit differences in detail so great that 
on superficial consideration we might almost be inclined to 
regard them as belonging to some other world than our own. 
These differences are such as at present set all our calculations 
respecting the climatal conditions of the primeval (paleeozoic) 
epochs at defiance. But that these oldest of creations were 
linked with those that came after and those amidst which we 
live, is evident in the number of generic types common to all, 
and expressed yet more strongly in the presence of straggling 
representatives of types of life, characteristically palaeozoic, 
among the very lowermost strata of the secondary period. All 
analogy, however, teaches us that there is a graduation of one 
geological epoch into another; and every day’s advance in 
research goes to confirm this belief. The facts to which we 
have alluded indicate evidences of such a graduation of palaeozoic 
into mesozoic. But the stages of that graduation, the inter- 
mediate formations, have not yet been discovered. Calculating 
from the amount of the blank in the series of organized types, 
there must have been a vast interval of time intervening between 
the Permian and Triassic epochs, during which,doubtless, sediments 
were being deposited in seas, sea-beds upheaved, animals and 
plants flourishing, generations and generations, nay more, 
creations and creations (we use the popular and hypothe- 
tical term, for want of a better) appearing, succeeding, and dis- 
appearing; and yet of all these mineral accumulations and or- 
ganized assemblages there has not been as yet a fragment found. 

“They are but ill discoverers,” wrote Lord Bacon, “ that 
think there is no land when they can see nothing but sea.” 
Columbus had fewer signs to warrant his belief in a new con- 
tinent than we have to indicate an unexplored, and, as yet, 
unseen geological world. Such signs cannot be dissipated by 
any appeal to the series of strata already investigated. The 
answer to that appeal would be favourable to our hypothesis; 
moreover, in the present state of our knowledge of comparative 
geology, it would be folly to claim infallibility for geological 
scales founded upon the examination, partly minute, partly 
superficial, of regions chiefly confined to the land of the northern 
hemisphere. If we jot out on the map of the world those por- 
tions which have been sufficiently examined at once palzonto- 
logically and geologically, the space covered by our ink makes 
but a poor show; yet only about such districts can we lay claim to 
sufficient eaves eta” indeed, knowledge be ever sufficient. 
Our hope lies in the rapidly advancing progress of comparative 
geology, especially through the aid and sure operations of 
organized surveys. All over Europe such surveys are in pro- 
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gress, or about to commence, sanctioned, as they ought to be, by 
governments of every shade of opinion. At their head are able 
and eminent directors, all of them imbued with that unconquer- 
able love of laborious research which seems essential towards the 
construction of a good geologist. In America, the States of the 
Union have long shown their enlightened appreciation of the im- 
portance of the work; and the fame, zeal, and ability of American 
geologists fairly places them side by side,and on an equality with 
their fellow-labourers in the Old World. Their reports, chiefly 
published by order, and at the expense of the several States, form 
a library in themselves brimful of original and important infor- 
mation. No European geologist, studying among _paleeozoic 
strata, can claim to be master of his chosen subject unless he be 
thoroughly versed in the geological literature of America. The 
colonies and dependencies of Great Britain are not left without 
their explorers. In Canada, there is a state survey far advanced, 
under the direction of Mr. Logan, the scientific results of which 
already take rank with any produced from European institutions 
of the same kind. The East India Company has established a 
geological survey in India, with Mr. Oldham, the predecessor of 
Mr. Jukes in the direction of the Irish geological survey, as 
chief; an appointment sure to prove satisfactory, and already, it 
is rumoured, becoming fertile in remarkable discoveries. Our 
Australian colonies are not behind in the appreciation of the 
importance of geological research; surveys are in progress, or 
about to be instituted, and we may fairly look for valuable 
scientific as well as economic results from the experience and 
practical knowledge of Mr. Stutchbury, and the sound training 
and youthful ardour of Mr. Selwyn. 

Some three or four years ago it was publicly declared that the 
geology of England was done: a plausible announcement, since 
almost every corner of the country had been subjected to the tramp 
of ruthless invaders and the blows of their unpitying hammers. 
Yet, if we are not greatly mistaken, even the geology of England, 
the best-worked district in the world, has still to be done. It is 
sketched out; admirably sketched out. Portions of it have been 
developed with wonderful skill and ability. But by far the greater 
part will yield a luxuriant harvest of discovery to those able and 
willing to enter upon the task. Compare any sheet of the 
Orduance map of England after it has been reissued with the 
geology laid - tl upon it by the Government surveyors, with 
any pre-existing geological map of the district, and see there 
what an amount of fresh detail has been educed by the patient 
labour and unhurried explorations of the mostly youthful geolo- 
gists to whom, under the superintendence of Sir Henry de la 
Beche, the work is due. The economical value of geological 
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researches depends mainly on such work; the minuter the better 
for practical purposes, and if not minute, it is more likely to 
mislead than to guide. The nearer we come to geologizing by 
inches instead of by square miles or leagues, the more valuable, 
and at the same time, the more interesting will be the results of 
our labours. Ages must elapse before we can hope to obtain 
similar results from all countries of the earth. And yet until we 
do, not even the geology of England, small though it be, can 
fairly be said to be completed: for not until we have obtained a 
full and minute knowledge of comparative geology, can we un- 
derstand clearly one half the facts and phenomena exhibited in 
the structure of any country, however limited, in the world. 
The geology of the superficial deposits, of the so-called “ Drifts,” 
has been little more than commenced. “It is a branch of 
our science,” remarks Mr. Hopkins, in his excellent and sug- 
gestive “ Anniversary Address,” “ which has been making of late 
great progress, but in which much yet remains to be done before 
we arrive at a complete knowledge of the phenomena, and those 
sound theoretical views which may command something like 
unity of assent.” It might almost be said that we know less of 
the history of the later than of the older geological epochs. 
Until of late years they have been slighted by field-observers, 
and even at present the superficial drifts are frequently unno- 
ticed in local geological memoirs, and rarely indicated on geolo- 
gical maps. What a field for future discovery is here! 

As geological science advances—and every year it is becoming 
more and more certain—the question will arise whether it can be 
applied to the purposes of ordinary education—whether it can 
take its place alongside of astronomy and geography as at once 
a source of sound mental exercise and useful knowledge. Since 
the end arrived at in education is the developing and strengthen- 
ing of the intellectual faculties when in that plastic condition 
which experience has shown to be their state during youth, none 
save the pedant or bigot would assert that the faculty of obser- 
vation—of all others that which men are practically called upon 
toexercise in their every-day operations—should be left untrained. 
Nevertheless, such is the force of habit, the great mass—almost 
all—of our educators ignore, in practice, the training of the 
observing powers; not, in all cases, because they are opposed to 
the attempt, but because they do not know how to set about it. 
The plain and evident way is through the aid of natural history in 
one form or other. But since natural history is not taught to 
the teachers, it is not likely to be taught by them, or if attempted 
is likely to be so treated as to do more harm than good. Yet 
assuredly the day is approaching when in some shape it will 
constitute an element of general education ; and, since that must 
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be, it behoves us to consider the best way of availing ourselves 
of its good qualities in good time. There are three forms in 
which natural history presents itself for such a purpose; physio- 
logy, systematic botany or zoology, and geology. Whilst some 
of the leading facts of the first may be taught as so much know- 
ledge to the schoolboy, it is very questionable whether exercises 
in superficial physiology would be likely to serve the purposes of 
educational training, and doubtless, if we go deeper, there is a 
great deal essential and fundamental for the understanding of 
physiological inquiries, which must be reserved for the adult 
mind and for matured capacities. Systematic and descriptive 
natural history, on the other hand, is admirably adapted for 
educational purposes, and with efficient instructors, who, however, 
to be such must be physiologists beforehand, might be turned to 
great account. A considerable amount of natural history know- 
ledge might be imparted with facility in schools, but this is not 
all that is required. More than this, however, can scarcely be 
hoped for without professional instructors, and such are not 
easily to be found. Now geology is, of all the sciences 
that regard animated and inanimate nature, the one which 
has the rare qualities of being at the same time interesting, 
suggestive, coal untechnical. Tes leading truths can be tho- 
roughly comprehended without any preliminary foundation of 
peculiar knowledge not to be acquired in the ordinary course of 
education. Of that course it can itself be made an efficient 
element, for the examination of the simpler geological phenomena, 
such as those presented by sections of strata, examples of which 
are at hand everywhere, is as good an exercise of the observing 
powers as master or pupil could desire. Moreover, it is one 
sure to attract, and, from its out-door character, peculiarly 
likely to be popular with youth and intelligent boyhood. It has 
those qualities of bulk and relation to great questions which 
impress the young observer with the importance of what he is 
doing, and such an impression is a great aid towards the success 
of the teacher. Physiological study, independent of other ob- 
jections, is repulsive to most youths on account of its sedentary 
character. Descriptive botany and zoology, though attractive to 
many, appear trifling to more, if not rightly comprehended or 
if opposed to their natural bias. But the study of the structure 
of the world on which we live, of the anatomy of the mountain 
and the cliff, of the building-stones of our planet, can charm all 
save the dullest. Associated as it is with a vague notion of its 
practical importance, it enforces a respect even in the minds of 
the frivolous that cannot fail to assist the exertions of the instruc- 
tor. Under its influence, capacities, otherwise difficult to move, 
may he developed and even genius elicited, which, with ordinary 
methods of training, would have lain dormant and unproductive. 
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Art. [V.—Lorp JEFFREY AND THE Eprnspurcu Review. 


Life of Lord Jeffrey, with a Selection from his Correspondence. 
By Lord Cockburn, one of the Judges of the Court of Session 
in Scotland. In 2 Vols. Edinburgh. 


i young glories of the “ Edinburgh Review” have become 
matter of history. The time is past when it enjoyed such a 
monopoly of popularity among periodicals that a satirist (himself 
a Londoner) introduced Gifford complaining that 
“ So stupid the people are grown, 
They really prefer Scotch Reviews to their own.” 


It is not merely that years and reflection have brought men to 
form a more correct estimate of the talent or genius displayed in 
the “ Review:” in fact the old original “ Edinburgh Review” 
has nearly been forgotten. Its tone, materially “ modified” (as 
Lord Derby might express himself) before Jeffrey resigned the 
editorial office, has since entirely changed. Be the alteration 
for better or for worse, the “Edinburgh Review” of our days 
has scarcely anything in common with the “ Edinburgh Review” 
which was (literally) kicked into the street by the Earl of Buchan, 
and which first taught Byron to write poetry by putting him in 
a passion. Of that “ Edinburgh Review” the far greater part 
of the existing generation of the reading public knows nothing. 
They have enough to do to keep themselves au courant of the 
perennial stream of periodical literature; they have neither 
leisure nor inclination to study its antiquities. 

The life of Jeffrey by Lord Cockburn will affect very differ- 
ently two different classes of readers. Those who are old enough 
to have been contemporaries of the “ Edinburgh Review’s” days 
of novelty, freshness and petulance, will feel themselves carried 
back to an era of literary productiveness and power, in compa- 
rison with which the present appears to them tame and common- 
place; to the times when poems by Byron, Moore, Wordsworth 
and Crabbe, and novels by Edgeworth, and Maturin, and God- 
win, and Scott, were issuing in rapid succession from the press ; 
when Sharon Turner, Hallam and Mackintosh in the department 
of history, Malthus, Ricardo, Mill and Bentham in that of men- 
tal and economical science, Jeffrey, Southey and Hazlitt in 
criticism, were in the fulness of their productive vigour. The 
works of these writers were caught up with an avidity of which 
a generation gorged since childhood with cheap and useful publi- 
cations can have no conception. As yet railroads were not, but 
the rivalry for “ mail-coach copies” was intensely eager. Poems 
and works of prose, fiction or imagination, and the two reviews, 
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went off in editions of ten, twenty, thirty thousands in a few 
days. The eagerness with which their publication was looked 
for, the impetuosity with which the public scrambled for them, 
rivalled the enthusiasm of the crowds which in the time of the 
Peninsular war blocked up the streets of every provincial town, 
when day after day mail-coaches, with flags proudly flying, 
brought news of battles fought and won. The intense vitality 
aroused throughout the whole British community by the coun- 
try’s great internecine duel with Bonaparte seemed to commu- 
nicate itself to the national intellect and imagination as well. 
In politics, science, poetry, art, it was a period of feverish 
animation in which men achieved what in moods of sober health 
would have been beyond their power. 

For the younger generation who are separated from the latest 
of these days by a gulf of some twenty or thirty vears—who 
have been too intent upon reform-bill and anti-corn-law agita- 
tions, upon the labours of a society for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge and other promotions of cheap, useful literature, to 
have time or interest to spare for what occupied the minds of 
their predecessors. the life of Jeffrey will present much that is 
obscure. The epoch of his literary activity is already too remote 
to admit of its story being told by mere allusions to persons, 
incidents and controversies, of which by far the greater part of 
the living public know nothing; and yet so many of the actors 
in these scenes survive, that delicacy checks the communicative- 
ness of the biographer. The minute and garrulous diligence of 
a Pepys or a Boswell is needed to impart fulness and characteristic 
resemblance to the personal history of authors and their asso- 
ciates ; and nothing short of a Boswell’s placid, self-complacent, 
obtuse, utter incapacity to feel or suspect that his gossiping reve- 
lations violated the sanctity of domestic seclusion, could enable 
any man to publish a work like his so soon after the death of his 
hero. 

The literary history of Jeffrey and his contemporaries labours 
under another disadvantage, in addition to this of its being too 
remote for living interest, too near for the unrestricted commu- 
nication warranted by the disappearance of all from this mortal 
scene, whose feelings might be hurt by too faithful a record of 
their sayings and doings. It is a local, a provincial history— 
the history of a literature which, though possessing a distinct 
character of its own, was in a great measure a parasitical plant 
rooted in the great literature of England, and deriving sap and 
nourishment from it. It wants breadth and completeness in 
itself, to interest the reader not prepossessed in its favour by 
local relations. 

And yet there is a peculiar and piquant flavour—racy of the 
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soil from which it sprung—about the Scotch, or more properly the 
Edinburgh school of literature, that would render a history of it 
—confined within moderate limits—curious and attractive. The 
nationality of Scotland long survived the Union. It had laws 
and a great legal corporation, a church and a system of univer- 
sities and parish schools, an electoral system, in short a complete 
civil organization within itself, entirely different from that of 
England, and of which the mainsprings all centered in Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh therefore continued to be a capital in so far 
as the domestic affairs of Scotland were concerned, though denied 
all participation in the great imperial movements of the state 
into which it was incorporated. It had its own noblesse de la 
robe, was the residence of the most active and influential leaders 
in the church courts, had a university in which the young aspi- 
rants to admission among the said noblesse de la robe and into the 
church were trained, and upon which a flourishing school of 
medicine had been engrafted. There was enough of active busi- 
ness in Edinburgh to develop high practical talents, and enable 
men to acquire considerable fortunes. The gentlemen of the 
learned professions afforded a substitute for the Scotch aristo- 
cracy who had followed the court to London; they were indeed 
many of them cadets of that aristocracy, and some of its least 
affluent members still lingered among them. ‘The rising manu- 
facturers of Scotland had seated themselves in the west and the 
north-east; they came not near Edinburgh. The intellectual 
and social tone developed in such circumstances suggested some 
racy sketches to Smollett in his “ Humphry Clinker,” and has 
been turned to rich account by Scott in his novels. Additional 
illustrative matter is scattered through the “ Lockhart Papers,” 
the letter-press attached to the collected works of Kay, the 
Edinburgh caricaturist, and the biographies of various literary 
celebrities of “ Auld Reekie.” It is essentially Scotch with a 
strong tinge derived from the English literature of the age of 
Queen Anne on one side, and from the French literature of the 
Voltairian era on the other. Hume, Smith and Black, are men 
who have given a new impulse and direction to the science both 
of their own and other countries; but apart from them the 
littérateurs of Edinburgh have been mainly characterized by a 
certain acuteness and shrewdness, a carefulness of finish rather 
priggish than elegant, and by the narrowness of range and in- 
clination to dogmatize inseparable from a provincial literature. 
The preponderating influence of the church and the law tended 
to aggravate these characteristic defects. The social tone of 
Edinburgh was not much unlike its literature. The puritanism 
of its ministers and their kirk sessions, and the pedantry of its 
lawyers, rendered it formal; pride of pedigree, the absence of 
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mercantile enterprise, and addiction to literary pursuits, imparted 
to it an aristocratic dignity and chivalry; the prevalent narrow- 
ness of the citizens’ incomes perpetuated a considerable amount 
of slatternliness in their domestic arrangements and tavern in- 
dulgences; and the recalcitration of independent minds and 
tempers against the rigid domination of the kirk was apt to 
degenerate into defiance of all decorum. 

Such was Edinburgh, literary and social, from the time of 
Duncan Forbes to the close of the eighteenth century ; the age 
of Scott, Jeffrey and Chalmers, was a transition era. Influences 
were then at work which have gone far to eliminate the peculiar 
features of Scotch society, and assimilate it more closely to that 
of England. The mercantile and manufacturing classes have 
risen in wealth and influence; doctrines of mercantile law, 
and forms of legal procedure adopted from England, have modi- 
fied or superseded great part of the old law of Scotland; the 
internal struggles of the kirk have shaken it from its supremacy ; 
the Reform Bill of 1831-2 has revolutionised the political rela- 
tions of Scotland. The records of the period during which 
these changes were elaborating is a curious chapter in the intel- 
lectual and social history of Scotland. The materials for this 
chapter still lie in a great measure scattered and dispersed. 
Already, however, some valuable contributions to it have been 
made patent to the public. The most recent are the “ Life of 
Jeffrey,” by Lord Cockburn, and the “ Memoirs of Chalmers,” 
by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna. These, together with Lockhart’s 
* Memoirs of Scott,” which have now been some ten or twelve 
years common property, afford various curious peeps into the lite- 
rary activity of Scotland during the first half of the nineteenth 
century; the social relations from which it took its direction and 
peculiar character; and the changes it has wrought in public 
opinion and sentiment. Scott, Jeffrey, Chalmers, have achieved 
a reputation, their writings have exercised an influence beyond 
the limits of their own country; but to understand the men and 
their works thoroughly they require to be viewed in connexion 
with the society of which they formed a part. 

The biographer of Jeffrey possesses some high and rare 
qualities for the performance of the task that has devolved upon 
him. For half a century he was intimately associated with the 
hero of his narrative—his friendly rival in the contest for pro- 
fessional distinction—the loved associate of his hours of relax- 
ation—the faithful partner of the political proscription of his 
earlier, and the political triumph of his later years. Henry 
Cockburn has been endowed by nature with talents and qualities 
to which a certain constitutional indolence has perhaps pre- 
vented him from doing full justice. Of a cordial and affectionate 
disposition; seeing through the characters of men with an in- 
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tuitive sagacity; capable of reasoning clearly and tersely on all 
practical questions; gifted with an earnest, impressive, pathetic 
eloquence in his graver moods, with an unsurpassed play of 
quaint, grave humour in his merrier; no man could be better 
qualified to know and portray Jeffrey, as a distinguished man 
can only be known and portrayed by the discriminating love of 
a kindred mind; by one who shrinks not from telling the whole 
truth, but always in a reverential and affectionate spirit. An 
exaggerated tone of provincial patriotism—partly sincere, partly 
affected—in which Lord Cockburn is pleased to indulge when 
expatiating on the merits of Edinburgh and Jeffrey, is rather a 
recommendation than otherwise. It adds to the interest of his 
book, while there is no difficulty in making the due allowance 
for prepossessions so frankly and ostentatiously avowed. But a 
reluctance to reawaken old grudges and angry feelings has led 
Lord Cockburn to dismiss with a mere allusion, some passages 
in the political career of Jeffrey which were necessary to a full 
understanding of the man and his time. And possibly anxiety 
to preserve the due stateliness and dignity of a Lord of Session 
has prevented Lord Cockburn from recording some characteristic 
traits of the society of which Jeffrey formed the centre, which no 
one could have done more felicitously, had he seen fit. Lord 
Cockburn’s ability to sympathise with, and participate in, the 
abandon of the social hour, when men’s characters display them- 
selves most truly, cannot be doubted by anyone who will turn to 
his exquisite sketch of that most grotesque of lawyers, John 
Clark. But all his other characters—Sir Henry and Sir James 
Moncrieff, Sir James Gibson Craig, &c., if they partake—as 
has not unjustly been said of them—of the weighty sagacity of 
Clarendon, partake also of his skilled diplomatic reserve. ‘The 
personages, in short, who figure in the pages of Lord Cockburn 
are always arrayed in their drawing-room attire, and speaking and 
acting with drawing-room punctilio. Yet they could and did 
unbend—in a manner, it might be, as Samuel Johnson did at 
the Mitre; and Lord Cockburn could have told something of 
their “high-jinks” without derogating from their characters. 
Sydney Smith understood this when, on his last visit to 
Edinburgh, he insisted upon carrying a party of ladies to one of 
the few remaining parlours with sanded floors, below the level of 
the High-street, in which oysters were still consumed, in order 
to show them how Jeffrey and he enjoyed themselves when as 
yet the “ Edinburgh Review” was not. A hint, for example, at 
the close of one of Jeffrey’s letters to Mrs. Rutherford — 
“M*‘Bean has just renewed his wig, and looks as young as a 
viper who has just cast his enamelled skin”—might have recalled 
to Lord Cockburn’s recollection a characteristic scene of “ weel 
H 2 
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timed daffin,” in the gorgeously ornamented drawing-room of an 
ambitious and rising W. S 
The truth is that, grave or gay, Lord Cockburn deals too 
much in abstractions and generals to convey a perfect or satis- 
factory notion of what Jeffrey was. Jeffrey’s writings are almost 
as much below his real powers, as we learn from Boswell that 
Johnson’s were. Even the speeches delivered by Jeffrey on 
important occasions—or what he and his friends deemed such— 
are insufficient to explain his really deserved reputation for 
subtle, and brilliant, and vivacious ingenuity. Whether writing 
or speaking, conscious effort shackled his genius, or led him to 
smother it beneath a superfluous load of redundant verbiage. His 
very letters to those of his correspondents with whom he felt 
most at ease, are not altogether free from this latter defect, though 
they contain many delicious indications of the real Jeffrey. Hie 
did most justice to himself in familiar conversation, or while 
leading some case in the courts of law, to which he attached 
Fttle importance. On such occasions he gave the reins to the 
spontaneous flow of his thought and fancy; and the result was 
inimitable. The secret of this peculiarity—through which it 
came that he was great on unimportant occasions, and too often 
the reverse on great occasions—is sufficiently apparent from Lord 
Cockburn’s narrative. 


The life of Jeffrey falls naturally into three divisions:— 
the preparatory stage, during which he was educating himself, 
from his birth in 1773, till the appearance of the first number of 
the “ Edinburgh Review” in 1802; the stage of successful effort 
and growing reputation from 1802 till his resignation of the 


editorshi of the review in 1829; the stage of comparative failure 
in official life, embracing the close of his career. In the first of 
these stages we find him animated by a precocious ambition of 
literary distinction, incessantly reading and writing; reading books 
s0 numerous and so various as to indicate the absence of a pre- 
ponderating taste or talent for any one special field of intellectual 
effort; writing so unintermittingly that the development of the 
faculty of expression advanced far before the development of 
the powers of thought. The consequences of his inversion of 
the natural order in the unfolding of his mind, may be traced 
throughout the whole of his after career. He never thoroughly 
mastered any one branch of knowledge. He originated no new 
Opinions, or trains of thought. His mind had no power of 
setting itself in motion, or choosing its own course; it required 
to be impelled by the suggestions of some book, some cause 
given him to plead, some topic started in conversation. To such 
suggestions both intellect and fancy responded with amazing 
promptitude and exuberant fertility. His perceptions, though 
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not deep, and embracing no wide scope, were quick and clear. 
He readily apprehended isolated propositions, devised lucid and 
striking expressions of them, oo illustrated them by copious 
analogies. Asa critic he was unsatisfactory, from his inability 
to attain to first principles, or combine them into a system. His 
mind, preoccupied by theoretical formule, devised while his 
powers of expression were yet in advance of his powers of 
thought, was almost impervious to the thoughts and images 
presented in the writings of others. His reviews of poets in 
particular are little more than ingenious expositions of certain 
preconceived canons of taste and condemnations of all that is 
inconsistent, or that he believes to be inconsistent with them. 
There is much that is plausible, or even true, in his reviews of 
Scott, Wordsworth, aa others; but it is in general quite irre- 
levant to the poems ostensibly under consideration. It might 
have been said with equal propriety @ propos of any other poem, 
and has no bearing on the merits or demerits of the one he pro- 
fesses to be criticising. He controverted the theories of poetical 
criticism enounced in the prefaces of Wordsworth, Southey, or 
Coleridge, as he would have controverted the opinions expressed 
by any preceding speaker in the Speculative Society, simply as 
an exercise of dialectic ingenuity. Their poetry—or the poetry 
of any of his contemporaries but Crabbe—he does not appear to 
have felt or understood, or made any effort to feel or understand. 
Where he has to deal with the works of systematic thinkers, like 
Bentham or Stewart, or with an abstract principle, like Parliament- 
ary Law Reform, he is equally at sea. He throws out a number of 
brilliant and ingenious thoughts, but never arrives at any definite 
or satisfactory conclusion. is best reviews are those in which 
he has to deal with novels, the scene of which is laid in domestic 
life, with books of travel, memoirs, and collections of letters. 
He is then able to expatiate, untrammelled by the necessity of 
establishing a principle; and he goes on, pleased himself and 
pleasing others, throwing out innumerable just and striking 
remarks on social usages and maxims, and innumerable playfu 
and beautiful images. He was, in fact, better qualified for 
becoming a graceful and instructive essayist, in the manner of 
Steele or Addison, than for playing the part ofa critic. Two 
things only prevented him from attaining to the felicity of these 
writers—the cumbrous and inappropriate form of the review, 
assumed by his essays, and the habit of indulging in verbiage, 
contracted by his precocious habits of incessant composition. 
The same qualities which characterised his writings pervaded 
his forensic and colloquial efforts, were there more perfectly 
appropriate, and even contributed to the success and efficacy of 
the former. ‘The business of the advocate is to present the case 
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of his client in as plausible a shape as his client would do for 
himself were he able. He has no abstract principle to discover 
or establish: he has to take for granted some maxim of. positive 
law, and so to arrange and state his facts, that his dialectic skill 
may be able to convince the judge that it is applicable to them. 
Distinct conceptions leading to clear expression, habits of neat 
and perspicuous arrangement, a tenacious memory to retain the 
maxims of the positive law, and the statutes or judicial decisions 
in which it is contained, au extensive and varied range of not 
very profound general knowledge to supply apt and pleasing 
illustrations, self-possession and ready command of language— 
these are the requisites of the forensic orator. And all these 
Jeffrey possessed in an eminent degree. His knowledge of law 
eould not be said to be either profound or systematic, but the 
tenacity of his memory was inconceivable. He never forgot a 
case, judgment or statute, that he had once examined. When 
an agent addressed him suddenly in the Parliament House about 
any cause to which his attention had not recently been turned, 
he might hesitate for a moment, but the mention of one pre- 
cedent recalled all the rest, and he was immediately as much 
au fait of the question as if he had just risen from studying it. 
A sound practical judgment, and a habitual dexterity in making 
the most of what he knew, enabled him to turn his desultory and 
incomplete acquaintance with the law of his country to better 
account in pleading than many sounder and more learned 
lawyers. In aid of these qualities came his talent for lucid 
narrative, the range of illustration which his extensive miscella- 
neous reading had supplied, a light natural grace of thought not 
the less piquant that it sometimes bordered on flippancy or petu- 
lance, above all, an intense vitality that seemed to pervade his whole 
being, making his ideas as they arose more like realities than their 
types. His redundant vocabulary was here rather an advan- 
tage than otherwise. The first word that offered itself was caught 
at, then another that seemed more appropriate was allowed to 
let fall, a third or even a fourth might be suggested. Every 
additional word presented its corresponding idea in a new and 
clearer light; the auditors felt their apprehensions grow more 
distinct along with those of the speaker; they were enlisted as 
associates in the process by which he was clearing up his own 
ideas. They insensibly and unconsciously adopted his ratioci- 
nations, and while following his lead appeared to be working out 
his conclusions as their own. Their judgments were fascinated, 
enthralled, led captive. The same witchery pervaded his social 
conversation, the only difference was that, as a pleader, while 
pleasing he was still more convincing, as a companion he pleased 
more than he convinced. 
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This very peculiar conformation of intellect and fancy was com- 
bined with a disposition almost feminine both in its beauties and 
its faults. The exquisite moral purity that animates all the 
writings of Jeffrey pervaded his conversation also. He shrunk 
from grossness like a fine-minded woman. Allied to this was a 
lively sympathy and delicate regard for the feelings of others. 
His sense of what is just and honourable was rigorous, his bene- 
volence large. All these are qualities in which women are 
generally found to excel; and he combined with them that love 
of pleasing, sometimes seducing into flattery, that is characteristic 
of the sex. But he had also much of their irresolution and 
disposition to be guided by more robust, though not more ele- 
vated or worthy natures. This weakness is apparent in his early 
_ correspondence about the Review, where he frequently apologises 
for something that has appeared in it as the result of his compli- 
ance with the wishes of some impetuous contributor against his 
own better judgment. It kept him through life rather an orna- 
ment than a leader of the political party to which he attached 
himself; a kind of constitutional chief placed in the van by his 
colleagues when they wished to make a good appearance, and 
treated in the eyes of the public with the utmost deference, 
though in fact he had received his cue from these same deferen- 
tial gentlemen behind the scenes. This infirmity of purpose, 
confirmed by advancing years, became painfully apparent after 
he entered upon official life, and rendered that point of his 
career distasteful to himself, disappointing and even humiliating 
to his admirers. 

As might be inferred from this analysis, Jeffrey enjoyed a 
twofold reputation. One was the result of personal knowledge 
and observation of his intrinsic qualities, his graceful vivacity, 
acute perceptions, playful fancy, purity, generosity, honour. It 
was just, and cherished sincerely and affectionately by all who 
knew him. The other was the result of his position; the not 
unnatural tendency of those who saw him only from a dis- 
tance to attribute to him—the visible and permanent representa- 
tive of the “ Edinburgh Review,”—almost all its merits, as they 
held him responsible for all its faults. This Jeffrey of the wider 
public was a very different person from the real Jeffrey: a much 
more powerful and accomplished, but a much less amiable man. 
The intense love borne to him by his intimate associates, how- 
ever, and the veneration with which his countrymen are accus- 
tomed to regard a successful barrister, came even here to stand 
him in good stead, and keep even the grim Eidolon of the “ Edin- 
burgh Review” as popular as the real Francis Jeffrey. 

Yet properly speaking it was only as editor of the “ Edinburgh 
Review ” that Jeffrey was a public character—that his personality 
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must to a certain extent interest those who neither moved in his 
immediate circle nor lived in his day. It was therefore a suffi- 
ciently ludicrous, though not singular perversity, on the part of 
himself and Lord Cockburn, that they appear all along to have 
been rather ashamed of this connexion. When Jeffrey and his 
friends first projected the “Edinburgh Review,” they were 
proudly resolute not to accept any pecuniary recompence for 
their labours. When the good sense of Sydney Smith convinced 
them that except as a fair commercial enterprise—proceeding on 
the principle that the labourer is worthy of his hire—the work 
had no chance, and that with good pay to contributors it must 
succeed, it was only after some misgivings and hesitation that 
Jeffrey condescended to become its salaried editor. Even so 
late as 1827 he appears to have been dubious whether his edito- 
rial character did not compromise his gentility. In that year he 
wrote to Lord Cockburn: “From the very first I have been 
anxious to keep clear of any tradesman-like concern in the 
‘ Review,’ and to confine myself pretty strictly to intercourse 
with gentlemen only, even as contributors. It would vex me, I 
must own, to find that, in spite of this, I have lowered my own 
character, and perhaps even that of my profession, by my con- 
nexion with a publication which I certainly engaged with on 
very high grounds, and have managed I think without dirtying 
my hands in any paltry matters.” Like the bear-leader in “ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” Jeffrey would only allow his animal to 
dance to the genteelest of tunes. Strange that men who see no 
degradation in accepting a fee to plead the cause of a murderer 
or swindler whom they know to be guilty, should have such 
punctilio about accepting an honorarium for an unequivocally 
honourable exercise of their intellect! Jeffrey gladly demitted 
the editorial office to be made Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, 
and subsequently Lord Advocate; yet as editor of the “ Edin- 
burgh Review” he had a European celebrity and position; these 
legal dignities made him at most but a great man in his own 
country—not necessarily even there when some of the worthies 
are recalled to memory who held them before him. 

As a mere conversationist Jeffrey’s reputation must of neces- 
sity be local and ephemeral; even the fame of a successful ad- 
vocate is of a subordinate and transitory nature. If his name is 
to survive, it can only be as editor of the “‘Edinburgh Review.” 
The value of the aggregate numbers of that periodical issued 
under his direction must stamp his character. He cannot in- 
deed claim credit for all the learning, all the ingenuity, all the 
original thought that may have appeared in its pages. But in 
addition to what res ct is due to his own contributions, he is 
entitled to credit for the judgment evinced in the selection of con- 
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tributions, for the temper and tact evinced in keeping contributors 
together and at work, and for the general tone and tendency of 
the publication. 

It is mainly upon its efficiency as an instrument for the diffu- 
sion of more liberal political opinions, and more enlightened and 
tolerant views in social ethics, that the permanent reputation of 
the “Edinburgh Review” must depend. And it is a curious 
fact—which can however be substantiated by reference to the 
list of Jeffrey’s contributions at the end of Lord Cockburn’s 
first volume*—that politics were exactly what its editor least 
cared for. His comparatively few political articles are such pro- 
ductions on general principles as are delivered from Scotch chairs 
of moral philosophy. His analyses of books of travels, memoirs 
of French philosophes and their female friends, poems and other 
works of imagination, are of varied merit. iis comments on 
men, and society and its phenomena, are always sparkling, always 
genial, often just and instructive. For the literary criticism of 
the “‘ Review,” Jeffrey is mainly responsible. That criticism has 
retained so little hold on the public mind that it is now scarcely 
worth while to canvass its merits deliberately. His own contri- 
butions in this department occupy a middle position between 
such blunders as Broughain’s review of Byron’s “ Hours of Idle- 
ness,” and Hazlitt’s reviews of Leigh Hunt and Coleridge. Lord 
Cockburn asks, “ What poet whom Jeffrey condemns continues 
a favourite with the public, except in the works, or in the pas- 
sages, or in the qualities, which he applauds?” ‘The only answer 
to this question is the fact, that not one literary man in a hun- 
dred can now tell you what Jeffrey’s judgment of any of his 
poetical contemporaries was, and that his adverse criticism has 
scarcely retarded the establishment of the poetical reputations of 
the Lake poets, Joanna Baillie, and others whom he assailed. 
In literature, the “ Edinburgh Review,” even under Jeffrey, 
slowly and imperceptibly conformed to the taste of the age; it 
assuredly did not lead it. 

In the department of political economy, the services of the 
“Edinburgh” are less equivocal. Horner grappled with the 
monetary question in the first number, and continued to mature 
and develop his views respecting it in those which followed, till 
he brought it before parliament. The work to which Peel 
applied a finishing hand in 1819 was begun, and far advanced, in 
the pages of the “ Edinburgh Review.” In such publications 
one good article calls forth many, one sound and judicious con- 





* This list is very inaccurate: it omits articles which we have reason to 
believe were Jeffrey’s ; and contains some which we know were not his—as, for 
example, the reviews of “ Rimini,” and Coleridge’s “ Biographia Literaria”— 
both written by Hazlitt. 
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tributor attracts kindred minds. The contributions of Malthus, 
Mill, and (though at a considerable distance from the other 
three) of M‘Culloch, have rendered the “ Review” more instru- 
mental in diffusing sound views of political economy than any 
contemporary publication. 

Its services have been equally marked in what may be called 
the Exeter Hall class of topics, with one exception. The manly 
sense and deep-thoughted humour of Sydney Smith, and the 
impetuous, versatile, dazzling genius of Brougham, were devoted 
from the beginning to the promotion of general education and 
the abolition of slavery and slave-trade. The cause of Joseph 
Lancaster, of unsectarian education, of the education of the 
poor, was maintained by the former against the Mistress ‘Trimmers 
of the day, with calm, crushing, laughing power. ‘The atrocities 
of slavery were indignantly exposed. Nor was all the humanity 
of the writers in the “ Review” reserved, as has too often been 
alleged with truth of the friends of the negro, for those only who 
had the good luck to be born with black skins. Sydney Smith’s 
advocacy of the cause of the young chimney-sweeps, and his 
denunciations of spring-guns and man-traps, were among the 
first attempts to apply a rational reflecting humanitarianism to 
the minor morals of life. ‘The one exception to the sympathies 
of the “ Review” with Exeter Hall, above alluded to, was in its 
merciless, unjust, and indiscriminating attacks upon Methodists 
and missionaries. ‘This topic would be in place in a review 
of the memoirs of Chalmers. Here it may suffice to allude 
to the anomaly that puritan Scotland should have given birth 
to a periodical which perhaps more than any of its contem- 
poraries was inaccessible to the devotional sentiment; and of 
which all the earlier ecclesiastical articles were imbued with the 
hard worldly views of those members of the Anglican church 
who stand equally remote from the fanciful semi-Romanism of 
the modern High Church and the spiritual zeal of the Low. 

In matters of science, physical and metaphysical, the “Review” 
was respectable, without being distinguished. Neat and correct 
mathematical articles, by Playfair, were interspersed with, or 
followed by, the somewhat presumptuous sciolism of Brougham, 
and the turgidity of Leslie. The earlier numbers contained 
rather more than enough of able, but too technical articles on 
medical and chemical subjects. Their authors, however, were 
dissatisfied with the liberties which the editor took with their 
contributions, in order to render them more generally palatable, 
and drifted off one by one to special scientific periodicals. In 
geology and natural history generally, the “Review” did 
little more than chronicle the commencement of the increased 
interest taken in these subjects in England. Its metaphysics 
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were those of acute and independent minds, who had little or no 
acquaintance with what had been written respecting them except 
by authors of the Scotch school. In historical inquiry, the 
contributions of Hallam, Allen, Macintosh, and Macaulay, im- 
parted to the “ Review” the charms of their graceful and genial, 
though superficial and inexact school. The “ Edinburgh” rather 
lagged behind the age in recording the progress of geographical 
discovery; the provincial position of the editor rendered it 
difficult for him to compete against the “ Quarterly,” which had 
access to the department of government under which English 
discoveries were prosecuted. Classical literature was emphati- 
cally the weak side of the “ Review;” as, indeed, of Scotland. 
In Jeffrey’s private letters, he is constantly desiring his cor- 
respondents to obtain for him a good contributor on such 
subjects; but he never succeeded in getting anything befter 
than some hard plodding investigator of particles, and scanner of 
measures, whose dry raw material he was obliged to serve up with 
the sauce of some elegant irrelevancies of his own. 

The merits of the “ kdinburgh Review” as an instrument of poli- 
tical enlightenment remain to be considered. At the time when 
it was started there was literally no liberal party in Scotland. A 
man might have counted the avowed Whigs on his finger. The 
forty-five Scotch members of the House of Commons were elected 
by less than five thousand titular landowners and self-elected town 
councillors. The whole executive power and political patronage 
of Scotland was vested ina clique of lawyers in Edinburgh, 
allied to the aristocracy, and thoroughly drilled tools of Lord 
Melville. The republican principles of the French Revolution 
had made converts in Scotland; but they belonged for the most 
part to the lower orders, and their few allies among the wealthier 
classes were destitute of political power. The extent to which the 
people were identified with the kirk, by the Presbyterian parity 
and poverty of its ministers, and its lay eldership, retarded the 
progress of opinions associated with lax and sceptical religious 
principles. ‘The contagion of European example, however, pre- 
cipitated by discontents arising out of an oppressive militia 
system, gave occasion to associations and movements of the dis- 
affected, which the compact discipline of the predominant poli- 
tical party crushed easily, and trampled down with the relentless 
inveteracy of fear. The defeated malcontents assumed the usual 
characteristic of a proscribed sect,—unreasoning ferocity. The 
a projectors of the “Edinburgh Review” were disgusted 

y the panic-inspired ferocity of the conquering, and the revenge- 
ful ferocity of the defeated. Their politics were of an abstract, 
eclectic, criticising character. Their isolation from numerous 
and organized sympathisers, and their provincial situation, remote 
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from the great centre of political activity, perpetuated this cha- 
racter. But Sydney Smith soon returned to his native country, 
and was speedily followed by two of the most energetic of the 
reviewers, Horner and Brougham. The sympathies of the 
literary and fastidious Edinburgh reviewers were more in unison 
with those of the aristocratic English Whigs than of any other 
section of politicians. ‘The success of the new periodical had 
attracted the notice of the Whig leaders. Its contributors, who 
had migrated to England, were gained mainly by the skilful 
caresses of Holland House, and the political intelligence supplied 
from head-quarters to the provincial editor came thus to be 
mainly distilled through the medium of the Holland House 
coterie. ‘The principal channels of communication were Horner 
and Brougham, two men of diametrically opposite characters, be- 
tween whose inspirations Jeffrey seems to have stood not unlike 
Macheath between the clamorous urgencies of Polly and Lucy. 
Now the massive, well-balanced mind of Horner—amenable to 
discipline, and sympathising with the Romillies and Macintoshes 
—carried the day ; now the impulsive impetuosity of Brougham, 
who, to the horror and dismay of Holland House, coquetted at 
times with Major Cartwright, Bentham, and the Westminster 
Rump, carried Jeffrey along with him. But in the main, the 
“ Review” became essentially a Whig organ, the retailer of the 
dilettante, epicurean liberalism of Holland House. In this cha- 
racter it was confirmed by the opposition of the “ Quarterly 
Review,” established to counteract its Whiggery, and at a later 
period by the secession of the more stern and systematic political 
thinkers christened ‘educated Radicals,” by Blackwood, who esta- 
blished the “‘ Westminster Review.” The great defect of the politics 
of the “ Edinburgh Review” consisted in their being made up of 
vague, amiable sentiments, rather than of definite opinions or 
measures. This very defect, however, rendered the “ Review” 
a more useful agent of liberal propagandism during the first 
twenty or thirty years of the century than any work advocating 
more definite principles could have been; especially in Scotland. 
There, at that time, no man dared to avow popular opinions: to do 
so closed against him all prospect of advancement at the bar or 
in the church, and even excluded him from pecuniary assistance 
by the banks if he were a merchant or manufacturer. But a 
number of influences were silently at work undermining the 
servile spirit generated by these circumstances. The growing 
wealth of the trading community inspired a sturdier temper, 
which essayed its young powers in assaults upon the close system 
of local municipal government. The abuse of patronage in the 
Kirk gave birth to a strenuous opposition in the church courts, 
organized and led by energetic practical men like Sir Henry 
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Moncrieff and Andrew Thompson. A few of the better spirits 
at the bar preserved a proud independence, and endeavoured to 
resuscitate the defunct Whig party. The very vagueness of the 
politics of the “ Edinburgh Review” encouraged these sectional 
and local Liberals to avow their assent tothem. The “ Review” 
thus became a magnet to attract and hold in combination all the 
straggling and partial liberalisms of Scotland. The habit of 
reading it, and taking pride in it asa publication which did 
honour to their country, insensibly reconciled to its politics many 
adherents of the dominant party. The whole country became 
thus by degrees leavened with a leaven of liberalism, vague 
indeed and indefinite, yet sufficiently strong and pervading, when 
circumstances had disunited and weakened the old Tories, and 
when a matured practical measure of Parliamentary Reform was 
held out, to rally around it, in an enthusiastic spirit, nine-tenths 
of the population of Scotland. 

To speak of the “Edinburgh Review,” as was at one time 
customary with its partisans, as the great enlightener of the age, 
is simply absurd. The function of the reviewer is to be the 
medium of communication between the thinkers of his age and 
the busy public. It was fortunate for the “ Edinburgh Review” 
that it sprung into existence at an epoch of intense national intel- 
lectual activity. The part taken by England in the great 
European struggle between innovating philosophy and old estab- 
lishments, had kindled a preternatural excitement in the public 
mind. In this mood men were called upon to discuss practical 
questions of vital moment in politics and economics. The 
Catholic Question, the Bank Question, and many others, neces- 
sitated a recurrence to first principles in political and economical 
science. ‘The rapid progress in physical inquiry which had pre- 
ceded the French Revolution, continued with unabated energy 
and success. The intellectual, warlike, and political struggles of 
the age, awakened its imagination as well as its intellect, and 
called into activity a band of poets of rare and diversified excel- 
lence. The “ Review” became the interpreter between the con- 
temporary master-minds of England and the masses. It brought 
their reasonings and utterances of impassioned imagination to 
the knowledge of many who might otherwise never have heard 
of them; it accelerated their communication even to the literary 
portion of society. It acted as a fly-wheel to quicken and increase 
the power of the action of the intellectual machine. And though 
much was due to these circumstances, much also was owing, 
no doubt, to the men by whom the “ Review” was conducted. 
Lord Cockburn disparages unduly the Reviews of an earlier date. 
But publications which had numbered among their managers 
and contributors Smollett, Goldsmith, Gifford, Taylor of Nor- 
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wich, and many more of their stamp, were by no means the con- 
temptible things he is pleased to represent them. The “ Edin- 
burgh Review” surpassed them less on account of the superiority 
of those who laboured upon it than of the better materials 
placed within its reach, and the more favourable circumstances 
i which it appeared. Its utility was much diminished by the 
unacquaintance of its contributors with any modern literatures 
except those of France and England. It is, in consequence, an 
imperfect record of the European literary and scientific activity 
of its age. But it accomplished much for English literature, and 
breathed a liberal, enlightened, tolerant spirit into the dead 
political corporations of Scotland. For this, much credit is due, 
no doubt, to the raciness of Sydney Smith, the reckless eccen- 
tricity of Brougham, the solidity of Horner, the precision of 
Mill, the learned bonhommie of Hallam and Macintosh. But 
without the cementing influence of Jeffrey these heterogenous 
natures could never have been kept working harmoniously 
together. 
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Art. V.—Tue Tenpencies oF ENGLAND. 


1. A Sermon of the Perishing Classes in Boston: August 30, 
1846. 
A Sermon of the Dangerous Classes in Society: January 31, 
1847. By Theodore Parker. Boston. 


2. Labour and other Capital: the rights of each secured, and 
the wrongs of both eradicated. By Edward Kellogg. New 
York, 1849. 

3. London Labour and the London Poor. By Henry Mayhew. 
1851. 


4. The Rich and the Poor. By Henry Mayhew. (Letters in the 
“ Sunday Times,” May, 1851.) 


5. The Leader. 
6. The Christian Socialist. 


HE Reforms at which England has aimed in the last thirty- 
six years, have been honestly denoted by this name. They 
have endeavoured to alter not the essence, but only the form of 
institutions,—to regenerate, not to re-create. They have visibly 
effected great results for the middle classes, and have undoubtedly 
warded off terrible sufferings from the lowest. But inasmuch as 
there is in England a vast body of persons that live on daily and 
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uncertain wages, and in our greatest towns a large class who may 
almost be called outlaws; who appear to be beyond any such 
reforms as have been yet whispered in Parliament, and to remain 
poor in the midst of wealth; the spirit of philanthropy i is in many 
strongly disposed to become revolutionary, and to proclaim that 
we need, not reform of institutions, but totally new principles as 
to buying, selling, and possessing. 

We altogether reject this opinion; yet we cannot make light 
of the fact that a cry fundamentally similar rises in several 
countries at once. In France, it may take the form, “ Property 
is Theft;” in England, it may satisfy itself with vaguer phrases, 
denouncing competition, and ‘profits, and capital ; in 1 America, by 
the pen of Mr. Kellogg, it ascribes all poverty to the high interest 
of money: but in all it means the same thing,—that Property, 
in any strict sense, ought not to exist. ‘Those who talk of the 
“brute power” of capital, evidently regard private wealth as 
something dangerous to the community. ‘Those who call it 
“oppression of the poor,” to receive an interest gladly paid for 
loans of money by men who are not poor, do not understand 
their own words if they shrink from thé principle of periodically 
redistributing among the poorer all the “ superfluous” wealth of 
the richer. 

It is not our intention here to combat these views. We shall 
not take the pains to show that Mr. Kellogg is under mistake 
in saying that the State, by permitting interest to be received on 
loans, 4 gives to money its value, and that all interest higher than 
one per cent. ought to be forbidden. It shall suffice us to indi- 
cate, that this gentleman opens with the singular assertion, that 
it is | bodily | labour which produces all wealth; and totally over- 
looks the part which mind plays in directing the sinews of the 
less intelligent. It is, however, more instructive to remark, that 
even in the United States, where land is so akhundant, and both 
wages and profits are so high, and where no one who has health 
need be in want, all the same evils of pauperism are arising as in 
old Europe. No one reading Mr. Theodore Parker’s Sermons 
would guess, by the phenomena which they describe, that they 
were written on the other side of the Atlantic. And this one 
fact may suffice to indicate, that the misery does not depend on 
economical, but on strictly moral causes. The fault does not lie 
in low wages, nor in high profits, nor in dear land, nor in usury; 
but in personal immorality and ignorance, which would not be 
altered by any redivision of wealth. 

In this point of view, the domestic side of Robert Owen’s 
theory is more to the purpose. If by living together in commu- 
nities, as he wishes, men could imbibe ‘that universal moral 
culture in which, he believes, all the evils of society would quickly 
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find their remedy. But it is a delusion to imagine that well fed 
communities necessarily grow up in moral self-control, or that 
any putting together of men into communities will inspire them 
with high desires: nor, if it would, is it possible to induce the 
unwilling to enter such conventual establishments. This form of 
remedy is vain; but the disease is rightly regarded as moral, 
and wise organization (if it cannot do everything) may do much 
to abate the evils. 

It ought to be farther remembered, that the malady which we 
discern and lament has always been brought about in other ages 
of the world,—when great empires have been formed, when cen- 
tralizing systems have swallowed up smaller ones, when popula- 
tion runs together by hundred-thousands into towns, and when 
the poor become a nation that lives by itself, without moral unions 
to the richer. Such as we now call “the perishing classes,” or “ the 
dangerous classes,” were in ancient histories, “ the city rabble,” 
or “ the dregs of Romulus,” or “the impure crowd;” and every 
such mass of people was looked on with fear or despair by prudent 
statesmen and philosophers. Their increase generally portended 
the incipient dissolution of a free community, since they were 
always apt to be the ready tools of a profligate usurper. 

The prevalent opinion among the old Greek speculators was, 
that all constitutions recur in a fixed cycLe; insomuch that 
Polybius, while beholding with admiration Rome in her prime 
of strength and freedom, manifestly anticipates (vi. 9) for her an 
ultimate fate similar to that of Greece, the freedom of which 
was crushed by military despots. Out of a chaos of anarchy 
(said they) rose heroic monarchy, which was first supported, then 
supplanted, by an aristocracy of birth. This, in time, changed 
into an aristocracy of wealth, and farther into democracy. The 
last degenerated into mob-rule, from which came a tyranny, and 
this rooted out the aristocracy and destroyed all national insti- 
tutions; so that the original chaos seemed to recur when the 
tyranny had ruined itself. Such a view, with minor variations, 
presents the circle of national growth and decay comprehended 
by the ancients. 

The opposite doctrine of pRoGREss more easily finds accept- 
ance with an English mind; whether because we have been 
long progressive ourselves, or because we hold as a sort of reli- 
gious creed that man is destined to improve. To those who be- 
lieve in a God, and do not expect a speedy removal of the 
human race to another world, it seems inevitable to believe that 
a future better than our past awaits us, and that it is a high duty 
of each to contribute towards this great result. Moreover, we 
discern that the destruction of the free governments of ancient 
times was facilitated by two causes: jirst, that the freedom did 
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not take up all the members of society; secondly, that so vast a 
barbarism lay outside the civilized nations. We must add, that 
the mutual enmity between the civilized units, whether of old 
Greece or middle-age Italy, played a large part in the dissolu- 
tion. But now, the destruction of Gupte immense spread 
of civilized art, and the narrowed realm of barbarism—the pro- 
digious extent of reading—the connexion of many nations into 
a literary republic,—besides the mechanical inventions which 
guarantee international communication,—give so novel an action 
to all political forces, that it would be pedantic and erroneous to 
assume that the old cycle is all that the world has to expect. 

Nevertheless, there is abundance of stern warning given us in 
the facts of history, not to let any confidence in the doctrine of 
progress lull us into apathy and neglect. Whatever may be said 
or hoped concerning the general destined advance of the human 
race, nothing can be more manifest than that parts of it which 
once took the lead may fall miserably into the rear. Look at 
China, stagnant for two or three thousand years, and not likely 
to improve, except by some painfully convulsive process. Look 
at India, at Bactria, at Mesopotamia, af Syria, at Egypt, at Ana- 
tolia,—all of them once at the head of human cultivation; but, 
since those times, conquered and plundered by strangers, their 
native institutions destroyed, their industry disorganized, most of 
them decayed in population, wealth, and skill, some of them 
turned into deserts. It is very insufficient comfort to England 
under threatened calamity, to tell her that human nature is 
certain to march onward in a splendid career, if that still leaves 
the possibility, that England for two thousand years to come may 
suffer the fate of Egypt or of Babylonia. 

What then is the actual stage of things in Europe, or at least 
in England? Can we get any defined perception of the con- 
trasts between our older and our newer state? and of the relation 
between our present industrial, political, and moral life? So to 
do seems highly important, if we would judge wisely concerning 
the “re-organization” of institutions. 

Indeed, as to Europe at large, a very alarming phenomenon 
shows itself. The national institutions have in most countries 
gone to ruin, and have not as yet been replaced by anything 
better or higher. Both Church and State have decayed, and in 
all the greatest communities freedom has been overthrown. For 
full 400 years this process has gone on in the State. Even France 
has had something to lose--at least in her comparatively inde- 
pendent church. Italy has for three centuries been a mangled 
corpse; Spain has deeply fallen; Sicily, long injured by vice- 
roys, but in the past century recovering herself, has in the last 
thirty-six years been cruelly trampled down. Germany and 
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Hungary, in certain ways morally elevated, are politically in 
disintegration, and have to regain freedom and _ nationality. 
Bohemia, a state formerly in advance of England, has lost her 
laws and rights, her nationality, her religion, her literature, and 
almost her speech. Holland is scarcely what she was. Poland 
is crushed under dread of the knout, the dungeon, the Cau- 
casus, and Siberia, or by the jacqueries of the court of Vienna. 
Scandinavia alone seems to hold her head aloft, witnessing that 
the old institutions are not unfitted to the age, if only they can 
be held fast against intrigue and violence. 

Such results, over the breadth of Europe, cannot be treated 
lightly. There is a large class of studious men, who will rapidly 
settle our difficulty, by assuring us that it rises from confounding 
political freedom with progress—that the true progress consists 
in mental growth—that in the State, the summum bonum is wise 
administration, and that this is perhaps best attained in abso- 
lutism—that the cruelties of despots are caused mainly by oppo- 
sition—and that if all the nation would but be submissive to 
power, all would go right. Before we go farther, a few words 
on this opinion are needed. 

We fally admit that the growth of the human mind and spirit 
is the highest national, as well as individual end: but all history 
witnesses, that despotism is ordinarily and in the long run op- 
posed to, and fatal to, any such growth. This fact ought to be 
familiar to literary men, who, therefore, more than all others, are 
bound to be irreconcilable to despotic pretensions. Genius 
arose in Greece with its freedom ; and decayed when it fell. In 
Constantinople, erudition laboured hard for a thousand years 
together, but with no fruit. Genius proved incapable of thriving 
under despotism there, or in the Mohammedan dominions. So 
too, in modern Italy, genius came forth with political freedom ; 
and has been all but extinguished with it. But is it indeed 
necessary to prove that despots do not love the free diffusion 
of truth, or free communication of ideas? When the life is 
gone out of a nation, there is sometimes seen a literary sultan or 
emperor, who would fain re-animate it ; but when a nation really 
comes to life, and begins to think and compare, and judge, and 
impart thought, the despotic ruler invariably takes fright, puts a 
censorship on the press, and endeavours to tune the public mind 
in his own way. ven without appealing to history, the present 
facts of the continent witness beyond denial, that despotism, as 
a system, is the inveterate enemy of general enlightenment. 
The support of it by those who profess to admire mental freedom 
and mental cultivation, is surely suicidal or hypocritical. 

Nor can we admit that “good administration” is the chief 
desideratum, even politically. To be able to feel loyal attach- 
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ment to our government, is a more important thing, than that 
that government should be wholly wise. In short, as to a woman 
it is more important to feel that the man who governs her is her 
own rightful husband, than that he is wise in his government; so 
is it with a nation: and the more so, the higher is its mental 
susceptibility. But we do not mean for a moment to admit, that 
a despotic administration is ordinarily so wise or so just as that 
of a free state. On the contrary, the “judicious despot,” so 
desired by some, is the rarest of beings, and his power of hin- 
dering the malversation of his subordinates is extremely limited. 
As a general rule, publicity and public censure are essential to 
good administration; but they are exactly what absolute power 
everywhere forbids. ‘To connive at injustice is unmanly, and 
eats out the heart of virtue. A people which will not be guilty 
of such connivance, cannot permanently avoid to stir up the 
jealousies of despotism, and thereby to make it cruel. 

We have named as a phenomenon of first-rate magnitude, so 
as almost to characterize modern Europe, the decay and destruc- 
tion of the older institutions, especially by centralizing tyrannies. 
But it is remarkable how little this political is joined to any moral 
phenomenon? At this same time, the consciousness of liberty 
in the individuals of the oppressed nations is stronger than ever. 
Neither Frenchmen, nor Italians, nor Poles, nor Germans, nor 
Hungarians, have an inward crouching towards their oppressors. 
The nations know their rights and their duties; they are not yet 
swamped into Roman ruin, nor is their history closed: rather, it 
is only about to begin. 

There is an unmeaning talk (we were going to say cant) too 
often heard, about certain European peoples being “not yet fit 
for freedom.” This is with some a corollary from the dogma of 
progress. Seeing a nation to be now enslaved, the speculator 
infers that it is so by the judgment of God for its immorality ; 
but that at some future time, when its morality has ripened, it 
will become free. Alas! to deliver a man’s flesh over to Satan 
that his spirit may be saved, seems a more hopeful recipe, than to 
deliver a nation over to despotism that it may become fit for free- 
dom. Such reasoners are not always ignorant, but they seem to 
forget, that all the freedom of Europe rose out of deep barbarism ; 
rose out of times in which there was little self-control in the 
powerful, and no wide-spread sympathies in the many ; when no 
class had any power of generalization or any confidence in 
general principles. ‘The prevailing notion of law was “ their 
custom ;” their ground for upholding their customs was mainly 
selfish, or at least concerned their town or their county more 
than their nation. The votary of progress may perhaps be 
shocked, if we speak of a people as “no longer fit for freedom,” 
because they are become gentler, more humane, more thoughtful 
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and refined, more cosmopolite, wealthier, more averse to field 
sports and to the use of arms: but such often are those who are 
called “not yet fit” to be free. The more correct phrase, in the 
case of many enslaved nations, would be,—“ eminently fit ¢o use 
freedom, but unfit as women fo save it from perfidious violence.” 
To save freedom is certainly one eminent duty of a freeman. 
Unfortunately, the longer a people remains under tyranny, the 
more feeble, womanish, helpless, and degenerate is it likely to 
become. 

France had been enslaved, but the ambition of her kings made 
and kept her eminently a military nation; hence, when the 
monarchy broke down by misrule, the nation did not sink, but 
was roused into intense energy by threatened invasion. If 
France had been drilled into dutiful obedience by kings who 
had foreign armies, she would have been at such a crisis as 
helpless as the ancient Britons before the Saxons. The Romans 
had found the Britons chivalrous freemen; they subdued them 
by superior skill in war, drilled them into “ civilization,” incapa- 
citated them for that self-defence, without which civilization can 
never be permanent, and left them to miserable destruction. 
Surely the bold barbarians were better fitted for freedom, and 
far more likely to become a noble people, than the cultured and 
gentle provincial eosmopolites. 

Spain has lost all her old admirable institutions, through the 
perjurious violence of her kings, and all her culture has been 
ruined by the Inquisition and the power of the clergy, which 
those kings established. She has retrograded into the twelfth 
century in her manners and arts; yet, for this very reason, she 
is capable of regaining her freedom twenty times, if she lose it 
twenty times. Her poverty and martial habits make it hard to 
keep her enslaved. Nevertheless, institutions can only grow 
firm in long time, and her losses are difficult to repair. 

No more words might seem needed to point out the grave 
mistake of supposing a nation to be “ morally undeserving” of 
freedom because it is enslaved; yet this notion is singularly 
inveterate. It is often a part of our national pharisaism, which 
ascribes our freedom to our virtue, and despises others who are 
less happy. Some even goso far as to propound an apophthegm:— 
** No nation is ever enslaved, except on it is undeserving to 
be free ;” as though small nations could never be trampled down 
by greater ones; or as though the division of a great nation into 
many independent communities (which generally promotes early 
liberty and general progress) were a moral fault, because it often 
exposes them to foreign attack. 

That England now “deserves to be free” better than at any 
former time, we cannot doubt, if her desert is to be measured by 
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her love of legal and constitutional action, her hatred of violence, 

and her respect for individual rights of every kind. But if, for 

ever so short a time, she were by any strange accident to fall 

under despotism, she is far less able to regain her freedom than 

five hundred years ago; perhaps, indeed, less able than any 

other nation of Europe. Why? The reply brings us to an , 
industrial phenomenon—because she is very rich, very indus- 

trious, very peaceful, very humane, very centralized, very un- 

trained to arms, and abounding with sedentary and in-doors 

population. It is a remark well known to the old Greeks, that 

the increase of wealth in a nation tends to the rise of tyranny ; 

nor is the explanation of the phenomenon obscure. Where 

wealth abounds, there either the ruler, or, in a small state, some 

eminent person, hires a band of soldiers, and seizes despotic 

authority. Rich men dread the convulsion necessary to expel 

him, and the secondary shock which will follow. Fearing to 

lose their property in the process, they not only acquiesce in his 

usurpation, but give moral support to it, if they have no per- 

sonal fears. The political behaviour of our wealthier classes 

leaves no room for doubt, that if England were to find herself 
temporarily under a despot, who governed judiciously, they 

would rather support him, than run any risks of collision 

for the sake of a principle. They would Te every barrier of 
freedom to be broken down, one by one, and would regard a 

popular insurrection in defence of our old laws and liberties a 

dangerous and horrible disorder. 

This selfishness of wealth is not wholly without excuse. The 
landed proprietor,—whether called Baron or Squire,—whose 
wealth arises from the payments of numerous dependents, who 
look to him as their natural leader, is by no means timid. Such 
men are strong in their followers; and where they form an 
order, are the best of all defences against tyranny. But wealth, 
held in moveables or in paper bonds, or in treasure, brings with 
it no bands of faithful supporters, but only marks out its holder 
as the natural and easy prey of a tyrant; moreover, the wealth 
itself is peculiarly apt to be impaired or lost by any civil commo- 
tion. No doubt, in a national war, every man knows that he may 
be slain or ruined, but he hopes for the best, and takes his risk. 
Commercial wealth, on the other hand, regards itself as the 
certain and necessary victim, since fear and suspense hurt it, and 
not merely actual violence. We do not justify this extreme 
timidity, but in proportion as a man has more to lose, and a 
higher certainty of in, deeper patriotism is needed, or keener 
foresight, to brace his courage to endure it. 

In the trades which minister to luxury, the timorousness of 
wealth perhaps reaches its acme. Who will buy jewels, or chan- 
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deliers, or pictures, when the money may, ere long, be needed 
for sterner calls? The very dread of civil commotion paralyzes 
many of these trades. In prospect of the 10th April, 1848, so 
many of English nobility and gentry carried their jewels into 
the market, that the value of such articles was greatly depreciated. 
We were informed by a jeweller, that at that time his sale wholly 
ceased, and he became a large buyer, tempted by the prices. In 
consequence, when the 10th of April was past, he found his gains 
to be great, as the market at once recovered itself; but he might 
have gained much more,—to the full extent of his disposable 
money,—had he not himself at last been seized with alarm, when 
he found that everybody was for selling and no one for 
buying. 

The great capitalists who lend money to princes, are of far 
more permanent harm to liberty, by lending to bankrupt 
tyrants and spreading an interest in the maintenance of tyranny. 
Kenda borrows money to subjugate Venice and Milan. It is 
not to be imagined that these oppressed communities, if once 
free, will ever acknowledge such loans as made in their service, 
or for their interest; hence the whole of the Stock Exchange is 
enlisted on the side of the permanence of Austrian domination. 
This evil will probably correct itself violently, and it is now 
perhaps too late to bring legal remedies: but it seems to us, that 
to lend money to a foreign prince for state purposes is by no 
means a natural right of English citizens, nor one that ought 
to be ordinarily exempted from state control. 

These loans suggest another industrial phenomenon —the 
Disparities of Wealth, which so characterize modern England, and 
strike every foreigner. Englishmen themselves, on casting back 
the eye to our earlier history, when there was no national debt, 
and when taxes fell on the landed proprietors, are strongly dis- 
posed to believe that in our existing system of landed property 
and finance there is something essentially unjust, which makes 
the poor poorer and the rich richer. It cannot be denied, that 
in the past century and a half the many were* unjustly taxed, 
and that various unjust advantages are still held by landlords. 
But these facts ought not to blind us to a deeper and truer cause 
of the disparities of wealth. We do not deny that rent has 
risen enormously; yet in the national scale, the landlords, as a 
class, have not risen. It is the commercial or professional 





* No problem of economy seems to us more insoluble, than the incidence of 
old taxes. The difference of opinion between statistical writers on the question 
whether the poor are now much or little taxed, is very discouraging. But there 
can be no doubt that they are immensely less taxed than they were, and that a 
skilful English workman in the towns lives far more easily than at any earlier 
period, or perhaps than anywhere in the world, except where land is abundant. 
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people, who were emphatically the overtaxed class, that have 
made the monster fortunes. Against bankers, manufacturers, 
shopkeepers, and merchants, above all, is directed the blind 
anger of Socialists, who imperfectly analyze the causes of the 
offensive phenomenon which, in fact, extends to that species of 
capital which inheres in the person. There is not more disparity 
of wealth between merchant and merchant, or between cotton- 
spinner and cotton-spinner, than between two barristers, or two 
painters, or two novel-writers, or two opera-dancers, or two 
singers: nor again, is there more disparity between the gains of 
a merchant and a merchant’s clerk, or of a manufacturer and his 
foreman, than between those of Sir William Follett and his 
clerk, or between those of Chantrey and his working masons, or 
those of an eminent dentist and his subordinate assistants. To 
forbid or to “ regulate” profits and interest will fail of extermi- 
nating vast disparities of remuneration. ‘The Socialist must go 
a step farther, and forbid good work to be better paid than bad 
work, or at least must prescribe a minimum payment for the 
worst work, and a maximum for the best. Manifestly all high 
increase of national culture leads to an unlimited depreciation of 
everything inferior, in comparison to all that is superior, A 
pure taste despises bad sculpture or bad poetry, as emphatically 
as it admires the good; while a rude nation is “ amusable,” like 
a child, with the rudest performances. The principle which is 
so manifest in fine art, is as truly active in every department of 
English life, in proportion to the freedom of trade. To the 
most celebrated physician or barrister men flock, until his fees 
forbid access of emptier purses. The possessor of unequalled 
skill is able to amass riches in a few years, while his humbler 
rivals are happy if they can live through the year upon their 
earnings. In the case of the arts and professions, no one who 
stops short of annihilating all personal right in property can 
carp at this result: for it is the natural premium to exertion and 
improvement, —the continued operation of that wisdom of 
Jupiter which Virgil celebrates: 
“ Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit; .... 
. curis acuens mortalia corda. 

Ille malum virus serpentibus addidit atris,. . . . 

Ut varias usus meditando extunderet artes 

Paullatim.” 

We well understand, that man was not created for torpor, but 
for energetic improvement; and we at once discern that the 
unhappiness of the briefless barrister or of the unemployed phy- 
sician, when contrasted with the painful overwork of the success- 
ful practitioners in each branch, is not a suitable ground for 
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moralizing on “ something evidently rotten” in the state of 
society, but on the contrary, as far as it goes, indicates something 
decidedly healthful, in spite of the partial pain. There are few 
indeed who would desire to correct the evil by enacting that all 
professional work should be rewarded in the same proportion to 
the time, and that no one should abound in employment while 
another was deficient. But if the case of professional wealth 
stands on so clear a moral basis, much more does that of manu- 
facturers and commercial men. The successful cotton printer is 
not more highly remunerated for a piece of goods of equal 
texture, than his less successful competitor; but, because his pat- 
terns find acceptance, he sells a greater quantity; and hence his 
wealth. In a majority of cases, the large fortunes are made by 
selling wares equally good at a lower price than others. The 
mere mention of the fact, one might think. ought to ~~ all 
objection in any mind which allows of private property at all. 
We have not even yet stated the full extent of this simulta- 
neous change in English industry. In the first quarter of the 
last century, the skilled artizan of the towns,—we mean the 
carpenter, the mason, the glazier, the plasterer, &c.,—-received 
no higher wages than good husbandry ene, and very little 
more than the least skilled peasant. But, with the great im- 
provement of tools, and the higher skill now ordinarily expected 
in artizans, their wages are exceedingly in advance of unskilled 


labour. In fact, compared with the mass of the nation, skilled 
artizans are becoming an aristocracy: nor is it possible to shut 
our eyes to the fact, that some of their most important strikes 
are directed to shut out the unskilled from attaining their skill, 
and thus competing with them. This by the bye.—We do not 
imagine that the new position of — can be all gain: it has 


its danger, and its peculiar suffering. But we must treat it as a 
monstrosity in skilled workmen to make outcry that they are an 
oppressed body: the great pressure of the times is on the un- 
skilled population. Mere sinews without wisdom, judgment, 
skill, or tried faithfulness, become cheaper and cheaper with 
every advance in industrial power; and the easier it is to obtain 
any skill the cheaper it is rated. 

To have neglected his professional education, inflicts a life- 
long wound on a man who is to earn his support as a barrister, 
solicitor, physician, or surgeon; and constantly reduces those to 
the direst straits who have no wealthy friends. In poorer life, 
to have had no industrial education at all (through neglect or 
death or misfortune of parents) subjects a man to worse suffering 
than in ancient times. We do not mean that the real earnings 
of unskilled labour are lower than of old: probably otherwise: 
but such labour is more despised, because of the abundance of 
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skill. Even if the proportion of those who cannot get employ- 
ment is not increased, yet, in so much greater a population, the 
actual number is increased and is more clustered into masses. It 
becomes more self-conscious, more capable of union for violence, 
and politically more formidable. Besides, the unskilled labour 
which is employed and paid, even if paid as well as in ancient 
times, measures its fare by the standard of the highly skilled and 
better paid, and is thereby liable to severe discontent. 

But our immediate object is to point at the fact, that increased 
freedom of industry and exchanges has led to a higher apprecia- 
tion of good work, a depreciation of bad work, great disparities 
of wages, of fees, and of employment, and consequent disparities 
of wealth, such as previously existed nowhere except by a process 
of plunder. A phenomenon extremely similar exists likewise in 
our intellectual state ; though this is by no means so novel: we 
refer to the enormous disparity of intellectual development in 
the very same community. In a savage people, the chief and 
the followers are about on a par in knowledge, mental power, and 
refinement. Among the Turks the distinction in different ranks 
is so slight, that the sultan has been “known in our own day to 
elevate a slipper-holder in a very few years to be a pasha, who in 
that high station showed no mark of his low origin either in 
manners, dialect or ignorance. The obvious explanation is, that 
intellectual ignorance is there nearly universal, and so are good 
manners. Religion, morals, and courtesy, penetrate there 
through nearly all society as effectually as in the richer classes. 
With us, difference of wealth and rank causes difference of 
habits; out of this rises separation; and out of separation, a 
degraded state of manners and speech in the ruder part of society. 
In old days, the baron lived on his estates, among his people, 
and talked the same tongue as they. Now, the children of the 
wealthy are educated in public ~ and colleges, and talk a 
single English language; while the peasantry and the working- 
classes retain in each district a local dialect. In fact, the great 
length of school and college education among our superior ranks, 
the after-education of travel, communication with the most intel- 
ligent from all parts, and the vast realms of thought opened in 
literature by leisure and money and by the knowledge of lan- 
guages, now produce an amount of cultivation wholly unprece- 
dented in past history. In ancient Rome, there was as great a 
contrast between a Virgil or a Tacitus, and the herd of slaves, as 
anything that can now exist; but there was no large mass of 
cchivant men, nearly all of whom were either Greek teachers, 
or high functionaries of the State. 

While the educated part of the community enjoys all the ad- 
vantages which an immense literature gives, simultaneously with 
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a greater facility of personal communication and locomotion 
than ever previously existed, much of the practical education of 
political life, which freemen everywhere inherited in the older 
world, is gone into decay. The more we are governed by function- 
aries, the less we have of juries and of wardmotes and folkmotes; 
the less needful it is for common men to know the laws of their 
country, — nevertheless, they are bound to observe,) the 
more we lose the old education of Englishmen; and those who 
cannot substitute something higher, fall back into a condition of 
ignorance, similar to that of ancient slaves. The state of mind 
described by Mr. Mayhew in the “ costermongers” of London is 
wholly slavish ; indeed, their state is compared by him, fancitully 
perhaps, to that of roaming tribes. What is learned from books, 
if there be no experience of life itself, is apt to be deceptive and 
pedantic even when there is extensive erudition; much more, to 
the half-learned, is it an inadequate substitute for the education of 
practical life. To be able to read, and enjoy half-an-hour’s leisure 
every evening for reading,—even if the books were well chosen,— 
would bea training of the mind very inferior to that of hearing 
practical questions (parochial, or civic, or judicial) discussed once a 
month, and being called to judge concerning them. In the not unjust 
anxiety abroad for national education, we fear that too scholastic 
a notion of education is apt to be prominent; and the severe loss 
incurred by the repression of free local institutions and by the 
growth of functionarism, is overlooked. 

While moral and intellectual cultivation has become more and 
more dependent on books, and those who cannot become literary 
are degraded below the old standard of their class; at the same 
time each class of society more and more exclusively associates 
with itself, cares for itself, and sympathizes with itself. This 
phenomenon -will be seen to be more wide-spread, the more 
attentively it isexamined; and the importance of it also grows 
upon the mind with the study of it. We are disposed to call it the 
great disease of modern Europe, that the cohesions of society are in 
horizontal layers alone. The extreme opposite to this, is, when a 
country is broken up into a number of petty states, each animated 
by an intense and exclusive patriotism of its own. To such states 
perpetual border war is a dreadful curse; nevertheless, popu- 
lation and wealth and intelligence will increase, as long as a 
tolerable balance of power is sustained. In this condition, 
the highest, middle, and lowest ranks of every locality are forcibly 
compressed into an intimate union. Each class feels the need 
of the other against the foreigner, for all neighbour towns are 
enemies; and in spite of frequent great sufferings from the 
ravages of war, yet (if foreign force be not overpowering) this 
state of things has many great advantages to the lowest orders, 
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who are comrades in war and valued attendants of the highest. 
But in our opposite state, the poor are held off so far from the 
sympathies of the higher circles, as to feel themselves in a sepa- 
rate world, if indeed they have not the sense of being treated as 
tools or as cattle. Out of this follows a disintegrating of patriotism. 
Such is the national stage which we have here reached. 

We believe that the kings began this European tendency. 
When the hereditary principle of succession continually gained 
force, so that for it the welfare of whole realms was sacrificed, 
and kingdoms degraded into viceroyalties; crowned persons 
began to disdain intermarriage with any but kingly families, and 
the royalties of Europe, though in constant rivalry, sympathized 
with one another as an Order. Hence, also, each king thought 
his “ prerogative” unjustly limited, if it was less than that of his 
neighbour king; and the despotism violently and fraudulently 
gained by one, became a pattern and a justification to another. 
The cruelty of their fierce wars has never fallen upon royal 
persons; and as soon as kings have been in danger from their 
subjects, they have very generally assisted one another. Natu- 
rally, from the day that any king threw off his legitimate and 
constitutional position, he looked on his people as enemies to be 
repressed and conquered, and like the tyrants of old Greece, 
sympathized with the principle of tyranny everywhere. Our 
own Elizabeth strikingly illustrates the struggle of inclinations 
in a royal bosom, when she supports Dutch or French or Scotch 
rebels at one moment, and at the next shows herself half-hearted 
in their favour. Our Stuarts not only made common cause with 
foreign monarchy, but at last became its paid vassals: and even 
in our House of Brunswick, the working of the Royal Marriage 
Act suffices to declare how great a chasm of feeling has opened 
between royalty and the very highest nobility. 

Although the frequent ennobling of commoners, and the life- 
tenure of an episcopate, might seem to forbid a like isolation of 
the aristocracy, it is yet remarkable to how great an extent this 
is carried. ‘The landed gentry and nobility live far less on their 
estates and in the provinces than in old times. They pass a 
larger part of the year in London; watering places or travelling 
occupies another part: and while on their estates, every increase 
in refinement cuts them off still more from the society of the 
other orders, When they hunted more and drank more, we do 
not say that they were wiser and better men; but they were in 
closer association of feeling with their inferiors in rank. 

How the bishops have separated themselves from their clergy, 
and joined into an order, is instructively shown in the operations 
of the (misnamed) Church Reform. In redistributing ecclesias- 
tical revenues, the Commission (under the inspiration of the late 
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Archbishop of Canterbury and the present Bishop of London), 


instead of treating each diocese as a unit, and employing the 
superfluous funds of a bishop to relieve the poverty of his clergy, 
treated the episcopal order as a unit, and made it their first great 
business to raise the income of the poorest bishoprics to 5000/. 
a year, and build up palaces besides for all of them. Retribu- 
tion for the deed will yet come on this corrupt and obsolete orga- 
nisation. 

The high cultivation enjoyed by one part of our nation, the 
narrow range of thought in those whose time is eaten up by 
business, and the deep ignorance of the lowest, make social 
intercourse between different orders an impossibility, under our 
existing institutions, At the same time, all the old mercantile 
guilds have fallen to nothing—which, mischievous as they were 
economically, did blend the different ranks of producers; and in 
their place we have unions of workmen against masters, and of 
masters against workmen. ‘To the workmen a spurious patriot- 
ism has arisen out of this: his club demands and receives from 
him a loyal self-devotion. To its opinion he is more sensitive 
than to that of the general community. His honour and his 
sentiment are wrapt up in it, as that of peers in their order ; and 
both the one and the other are worse citizens to their country 
on that account. 

Political economy has also stept in, to add intensity to the 
causes which are disintegrating national unions. We trust we 
shall not be suspected of undervaluing the material truths of this 
science, or the services it has rendered in exhibiting that the 
riches or poverty of each nation are shared with its neighbours. 
It has hereby cut away the roots of bitterness which fed many a 
deadly war. But while we rejoice in these good results of it, we 
cannot deny that it has so fixed the minds of many on the 
material interests of nations, as to aid towards the mischievous 
heresy, which teaches that these alone deserve the concern of 
the State. Its truths are very valuable, as are all the calculations 
of the shop; but they are seldom elevating; and like other 
science, it is cosmopolite, not patriotic. ; 

No wisdom of economy, nor of Fourierism, can possibly cement 
a dissolving society, by appealing merely to a sense of interest, 
which is essentially selfish and isolating. Nor can religion, as 
such, bring us any adequate remedy: for its influences are either 
sectarian, or cosmopolite. When sectarian, they may produce 
here and there a community of Rappists, Mormons, Quakers ; 
but, at best, the benefits are partial and temporary; no nation 
ever was or ever will be taken up by such an impulse, and its 
inherent unreasonableness insures its decay in the second gene- 
ration. But when religion is mot sectarian, it can be nothing but 
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ensmopolite. Its very _— and truth force it to embrace the 
whole human race ; and its grasp becomes too wide for immediate 
national, provincial, and local coherence. 

Nor, thirdly, shall we find any remedy in an improved admi- 
nistration ae State functionaries. On the contrary, the abler 
such administration is, the worse does it benumb the political 
instinct of the upper classes; who, when the work of governing 
is done well for them, no longer trouble themselves about it, and, 
finding no necessity to care for the public, care only for their 
own pleasures or their own tastes, and associate more and more 
exclusively with their own order. Patriotism can never be gene- 
rated by a passive enjoyment of good- We need only look to a 
city like London, to see the evil tendency of this. The rich who 
live together in streets of fine houses many miles long,—who 
find that an active police under the control of the state defends 
them by day and night,—who have every comfort provided for 
them without their interference,—who need nothing from the 
poorer but what they buy for money, and conclude that the same 
State which cares for them will care equally for the poor,—such 
rich men have every inducement to become isolated from all but 
the few with whom it is pleasant to live. On the contrary, a 
negligent or even tyrannical administration, which made itself 
felt painfully by the rich, might confer the moral benefit of 
forcing them into closer union with other ranks and classes. 

When a nation once homogeneous is beginning to suffer disso- 
lution into separate orders, uncemented and ultimately hostile,— 
(a very threatening state of things, assuredly,)—all must see that 
a reorganization is needed; and we have stated why this cannot 
rise out of interest, nor out of religion, nor out of functionaries 
who are proxies of citizenship. Patriotism only grows out of 
one root; viz., the consciousness of especial reciprocal duties : 
these must have a definite sphere, and must comprehend every 
individual in that sphere ; hence they must be based on territo- 
rial division. ‘The chasm between us will soon be filled up, 
when there are assigned to all ranks, indiscriminately, mutual 
local duties. Where a population shifts rapidly, it is difficult to 
sustain patriotism, for the very reason that it is difficult to define 
and enforce such duties. This will always have to be struggled 
and dealt with in detail. But in proportion as families are 
really settled, it is a feasible problem to call them all into the 
performance of duty, as indeed — have very obvious mutual 
rights. The experience of Holland shows how great patriotism 
may be then developed, without the advantage of separative 
features on the landscape. Where Nature herself has: mapped 
out the country by hill and dale, and wood and brook, and where 
actual beauty in the scenery kindles the heart’s love to a well- 
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known place, it seems easier to fix in the minds of the many an 
earnest interest in the well-being of all who dwell there together. 
We believe that such peculiarities in the scenery of a country are 
a real advantage. Still, the multiplied experience of history 
proves that these influences are on the one hand insufficient, and 
on the other unessential, for energetic patriotism. The political 
action of localities, whether for military training, or for legislative 
and judicial action, brings together poor and rich, of all pursuits, 
and of all religions, and teaches them that they have a country 
in common. It instructs in moral right and wrong by action, 
and not merely by book. It is not like a mercantile union, 
which appeals to men’s selfishness: but to tell men of their duties 
calls out their conscience, and hereby unites society. On the 
other hand, mere local elections, to which so many of the erring 
friends of freedom wish popular action to be limited, are pre- 
cisely its most uncertain part; which, however necessary, is most 
apt to demoralize and raise parties deaf to reason,—which most 
divides a community and least cultivates it,—which most of all 
depends on other influences for its good working,—and which, 
without a great yo of other freedom and good institutions, is 
simply a covert tool of oligarchical or monarchical tyranny. 
Mere elections do not deserve to be called organization: they 
are “a delusion and a snare.” 

It is not by accident that in ancient times the Stoics were 
patriots, and the Epicureans cosmopolites. ‘The cosmopolite veri- 
fies the vulgar saying, that what is everybody’s duty is nobody’s 
duty: he is necessarily self-indulgent, (or at best, absorbed in 
his private tastes,) from the want of definite relations beyond 
his family circle. In vain shall we expect statesmen to have a 
higher patriotism than the average of the nation. Whatever 
good moral qualities we desire in the few who bear office in the 
central power, must be cultivated in the many, through every 
locality. We do not at all say, that no man can love Sadeed, 
who has no special love for any one parish ; but we do say, that 
unless ocd hint in localities is generally prevalent, patriot- 
ism must be exceedingly rare in a nation, and is not at all to be 
expected in statesmen. The lukewarm and shadowy character 
of patriotism in those who are too cosmopolite, is indeed pro- 
valli Their principle is practically to acquiesce in any or 
every sort of government, (under the no perhaps that the moral 
and religious influences in individuals are alone deserving of 
regard ;) and when once bad men discover that a large part of a 
nation cares _— for “vigorous and able administration,” the 
times are ripe for a usurper, who will subvert all the national 
institutions. 

It is wonderful how any can expect warm attachment to the 
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constitution of the country from poor men who know of no 
institution except a central parliament, to which, of course, they 
can have no access. The sense of desolation produced in those 
who find themselves members of no political union, gives the 
great impetus to clubs of workmen (which are a mere horizontal 
cohesion), and sends others into longings after Socialist commu- 
nities. No English statesman will, in the abstract, undervalue 
local unions; yet, in detail, an absolute parliament always 
grudges to leave power over local matters in local hands. As 
the Colonial Office fears that the colonies will act unwisely, if 
left to their own energies, such also are the parental anxieties of 
the parliament. We fully admit that a central legislature has 
its own appropriate functions; but we add, that though omnipo- 
tent for evil, its power of good is very narrowly limited. | By 
intermeddling too much, it can ruin a nation; but when it is 
wisest, every locality has still to work out all the laws in detail ; 
to bestow moral “om | industrial training, to prevent or to relieve 
poverty. 

We think it impossible to cast even a cursory glance on 
England,—to see how the metropolis: and the parliament have 
encroached,— and doubt that stronger local authority, for the 
purposes of legislative, judicial, executive, military and scholastic 
functions, is a principal want. Pauperism and neglect of chil- 
dren are evils beyond the control of central power. General 
principles may be laid down by a supreme legislature, but the 
mode of applying them will differ widely in a vast city and in a 
petty market town,—in a suburban country and in a pastoral 
district,—in a manufacturing town and in a watering-place. The 
differences are so great as to need all the detailed attention of 
local knowledge, and all the stimulus of deep local interest, to 
attain adequate organization and superintendence. To complain 
of the inefficiency of local action, isthe shallowest trick of despotic 
centralizers: evidently the inefficiency is contrived by the exist- 
ing malarrangements. The mass of affairs to be dealt with by 
an English provincial town, equals those of an old Greek or 
Italian republic. Give but its full dignity to local service, and 
competent men will be found to conduct it. 

The first obvious step, in order to relieve the overtasked 
central legislation, and to force the local organs into healthy 
action, is to refuse private bills in parliament, until they have 
been discussed and approved by proper* local legislatures ; after 





* We are forced by our limits to content ourselves with enunciating the 
pees without proceeding to the important inquiry, what local legislatures 
1ave an actual existence in English law, though at present in mere suspended 
animation. 
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which, they would at most need a formal and easy confirmation 
by Parliament. With the habit of publi¢ » nner ag the 
localities would learn their duties, their powers, and their rights ; 
and local organization would assure a new life. Theodore 
Parker has no need in Boston to dwell on such topics; but he 
is far too earnest and clearsighted not to be aware of the mischief 
of resigning the duties of the state to voluntary philanthropism. 
Voluntary partnerships in trade are of the best kind; voluntary 
associations for matters of special taste and opinion must be 
permitted; but voluntary unions for that which is the universal 
duty and interest of the nation,—to promote those moral and 
industrial attainments without which no man can be a worthy 
citizen,—are a fungus-growth, which tells sad tales of the decay 
of the tree that bears them. No voluntary schools, or churches, 
or other societies, ever can take up the whole strength or the 
whole weakness of society ; nor can they ever escape a sectarian 
or partizan taint. Until public arrangements are made on the 


assumption that all men are active citizens—until public opinion 
expects all to sustain local duty, the public functions will be 
performed, not by the wisest, but by the most bustling men, and 
those who are fondest of power. But when the local organization 
takes in the whole of the educated and uneducated classes, and 
each town and each country awakes to a sense of its powers and 
responsibilities, they will deal with the state of the poor in a 


fundamental way, quite impossible to a parliament, which at 
each step encounters local opposition. It may always be necessary 
for the central power to prompt the local, and remain open to 
appeal against neglect; but we shall no longer feel bound hand 
and foot as now. That there will then be no speculative 
Socialism we do not say, but we hope that such speculation will 
no longer be goaded on by the public abandonment of entire 
castes of the population. Disparities of wealth will exist, but are 
no evil, if there be no degrading poverty; they do but proclaim 
that mind is infinite, and that neither its achievements nor its 
rewards can be measured by those of muscle. But as long as 
vice exists in masses, and children are reared in it, and political 
authority winks at the fact—so long the subversion of the foun- 
dations of society will be calmly talked of by kindly intentioned 
men; and it will be impossible to foresee what may not be 
attempted by an alliance of the selfish and the desperate. 
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1. Guvres Completes de George Sand. Paris. 


2. The Novels of Miss Austen, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. Trol- 
lope, Miss Jewsbury, and Miss Lynn. 


3. Jane Eyre: an Autobiography. By Currer Bell. London: 
Smith and Elder. 


4. Mary Barton: a Tale of Manchester Life. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 


HE appearance of Woman in the field of literature is a 
significant fact. It is the correlate of her position in society. 

To some men the fact is doubtless as distasteful as the social 
freedom of women in Europe must be to an eastern mind: it 
must seem so unfeminine, so contrary to the real destination of 
woman; and it must seem so in both cases from the same cause. 
But although it is easy to be supercilious and sarcastic on Blue 
Stockings and Literary Ladies,—and -although one may admit 
that such sarcasms have frequently their extenuation in the offen- 
sive pretensions of what are called “strong-minded women,”— 
it is certain that the philosophic eye sees in this fact of literature 
cultivated by women, a significance not lightly to be passed over. 
It touches both society and literature. The man who would 
deny to woman the cultivation of her intellect, ought, for con- 
sistency, to shut her up in a harem. If he recognise in the sex 
any quality which transcends the qualities demanded in a play- 
thing or a handmaid—if he recognise in her the existence of an 
intellectual life not essentially dissimilar to his own, he must, by 
the plainest logic, admit that life to express itself in all its spon- 
taneous forms of activity. It is very true that ink on the thumb 
is no ornament; but we have yet to learn that stains upon the 
blouse or the dissecting sleeves are ornamental; few incidents of 
work are. What then? Moreover we confess it is very awkward 
and uncomfortable to hear a woman venture on Greek, when 
you don’t know Greek, or to quote from a philosophical treatise 
which would give you a headache ; and something of this feeling 
doubtless lies at the core of much of the opposition to “ learned 
women ;” the men are “put out” by it. The enormity seems 
equivalent to the domestic partner of your joys assuming the 
privilege of a latch-key! _ “ Where is our supremacy to find a 
throne if we admit women to share our imperious dominion— 
Intelligence ?” So reasons the intellectual Jones. But one 
might quietly ask him whether he professed any immense de- 
light in the society of the man who threw Greek and philosophy 
at his head? Pedantry is the ostentation of learning, the 
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scholar’s coxcombry; no one likes it, any more than he likes 
other forms of obtrusive self-assertion. Therefore we may say 
with Mademoiselle de Scudéry : “ Je veux donc bien qu’on puisse 
dire d’une personne de mon sexe qu’elle sait cent choses dont 
elle ne se vante pas, qu’elle a lesprit fort éclairé, qu’elle connait 
finement les beaux ouvrages, qu’elle parle bien, qu’elle écrit juste 
et qu’elle sait le monde; mais je ne veux pas qu’on puisse dire 
delle: cest une femme savante: car ces deux caracteéres sont si 
différents qu’ils ne se ressemblent méme point.”* 

One may admit that much folly is spoken and written on 
the subject of “woman’s mission” and “emancipation :” folly 
pro, and folly con; one may admit that literary women are not 
always the most charming of their sex (are literary men of 
theirs ?)—but let us leave all such side questions and definitely 
ask ourselves, What does the literature of women really mean? 
To aid us in arriving at something like distinctness, it will be 
well to settle a definition of literature itself. 

Literature must be separated from philosophy and science; 
at least for our present purpose. Science is the expression of 
the forms and order of Nature; literature is the expression of 
the forms and order of human life. 

All poetry, all fiction, all comedy, all delles lettres, even to the 
playful caprices of fancy, are but the expression of experiences 
and emotions; and these expressions are the avenues through 
which we reach the sacred adytum of Humanity, and learn 
better to understand our fellows and ourselves. In proportion 
as these expressions are the forms of universal truths, of facts 
common to all nations or appreciable by all intellects, the litera- 
ture which sets them forth is permanently good and true. Hence 
the universality and immortality of Homer, Shakspeare, Cer- 
vantes, Moliére. But in proportion as these expressions are the 
forms of individual, peculiar truths, such as fleeting fashions or 
idiosyncracies, the literature is ephemeral. Hence tragedy never 
grows old, for it arises from elemental experience; but comedy 
soon ages, for it arises from peculiarities. Nevertheless even 
idiosyncrasies are valuable as side glances; they are aberrations 
that bring the natural orbit into more prominent distinctness. 

It follows from what has been said that literature, being essen- 
tially the expression of experience and emotion—of what we 
have seen, felt, and thought—that only that literature is effective, 
and to be prized accordingly, which has reality for its basis 
(needless to say that emotion is as real as the Three per Cents.), 
and effective in proportion to the depth and breadth of that basis. 

It was M. de Bonald we believe who gave currency to the 





* “Le Grand Cyrus.” 
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famous definition, so constantly accepted as accurate, “ Litera- 
ture is the expression of society.” To make it acceptable, 
however, we must depart very widely from its direct meaning. 
The most cursory glance at literature on the one hand and at 
society on the other, will detect the glaring discrepancy. So 
far from literature being a mirror or expression of society, it is 
under most aspects palpably at variance with society, Idylls 
flourish on the eve of violent social outbreaks (as we see in 
Florian, Gesner, and George Sand); chivalry finds a voice as 
chivalry is passing from the world; wild adventurous novels 
agitated with hair-breadth ’scapes solace a money-making so- 
ciety “so eminently respectable ;” love in a cottage makes the 
heart flutter that is about to sell itself for a splendid match. The 
remark is as old as Horace— 


“ Luctantem Icariis fluctibus Africum 

Mercator metuens otium et oppidi 

Laudat rura sui: mox reficit rates 

Quassas, indocilis pauperiem pati.” 
Not only so, but our novels and plays; even when pretending to 
represent real life, represent it as no human being ever saw it. 

If, however, instead of regarding literature as the expression 

of society, we regard it as the expression of the emotions, the 
whims, the caprices, the enthusiasms, the fluctuating idealisms 
which move each epoch, we shall not be far wrong; and inas- 
much as women necessarily take part in these things, they ought 
to give them ¢heir expression. And this leads us to the heart of 
the question, What does the literature of women mean? It 
means this: while it is impossible for men to express life other- 
wise than as they know it—and they can only know it profoundly 
according to their own experience—the advent of female litera- 
ture promises woman’s view of life, woman’s experience: in other 
words, a new element. Make what distinctions you please in 
the social world, it still remains true that men and women have 
different organizations, consequently different experiences. To 
know life you must have both sides depicted. 


“ Der Mann muss hinaus 
Ins feindliche Leben, 
Muss wirken und streben !” 

Let him paint what he knows. And if you limit woman’s sphere 

to the domestic circle, you must still recognise the concurrent 

necessity of domestic lite finding its homeliest and truest ex- 
pression in the woman who lives it. 

Keeping to the abstract heights we have chosen, too abstract 
and general to be affected by exceptions, we may further say 
that the Masculine mind is characterized by the predominance 
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of the intellect, and the Feminine by the predominance of the 
emotions. According to this rough division the regions of phi- 
losophy would be assigned to men, those of literature to women. 
We need scarcely warn the reader against too rigorous an inter- 
pretation of this statement, which is purposely exaggerated the 
better to serve as a sign-post. It is quite true that no such 
absolute distinction exists in mankind, and therefore no such 
correlative distinction will be found in authorship. There is no 
man whose mind is shrivelled up into pure intellect; there is no 
woman whose intellect is camphetaly absorbed by her emotions. 
But in most men the intellect does not move in such inseparable 
alliance with the emotions as in most women, and hence although 
often not so great as in women, yet the intellect is more com- 
monly dominant. In poets, artists, and men of letters, par excel- 
lence, we observe this feminine trait, that their intellect habitually 
moves in alliance with their emotions; and one of the best 
descriptions of poetry was that given by Professor Wilson, as 
the “intellect coloured by the feelings.” 

Woman, by her greater affectionateness, her greater range and 


depth of emotional experience, is well fitted to give expression , 


to the emotional facts of life, and demands a place in literature 
corresponding with that she occupies in society; and that litera- 
ture must be greatly benefited thereby, follows from the definition 
we have given of literature. 

But hitherto, in spite of splendid illustrations, the literature of 
women has fallen short of its function, owing to a very natural 
and very explicable weakness—it has been too much « literature 
of imitation. To write as men writg is the aim and besetting 
sin of women; to write as women, is the real office they have to 
perform. Our definition of literature includes this necessity. If 
writers are bound to express what they have really known, felt, 
and suffered, that very obligation imperiously declares they shall 
not quit their own point of view for the point of view of others. 
To imitate is to abdicate. We are in no need of more male 
writers; we are in need of genuine female experience. The 
prejudices, notions, passions, and conventionalisms of men are 
amply illustrated; let us have the same fulness with respect to 
women. Unhappily the literature of women may be compared 
with that of Rome; no amount of graceful talent can disguise 
the internal defect. Virgil, Ovid, and Catullus were assuredly 
gifted with delicate and poetic sensibility; but their light is, 
after all, the light of moons reflected from the Grecian suns, and 
such as brings little life with its rays. To speak in Greek, to 
think in Greek, was the ambition ob all cultivated Romans, who 
could not see that it would be a grander thing to utter their pure 
Roman natures in sincere originality. So of women. The 
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throne of intellect has so long been occupied by men, that women 
naturally deem themselves bound to attend the Court. Greece 
domineered over Rome; its intellectual supremacy was recog- 
nised, and the only way of rivalling it seemed to be imitation. 
Yet not so did Rome vanquish Pyrrhus and his elephants; not by 
employing elephants to match his, but by Roman valour. 

Of all , ame sree of literature, Fiction is the one to which, 
by nature and by circumstance, women are best adapted. Ex- 
ceptional women will of course be found competent to the highest 
success in other departments; but speaking generally, novels 
are their forte. The domestic experiences which form the bulk 
of woman’s knowledge finds an appropriate form in novels; 
while the very nature of fiction calls for that predominance of 
Sentiment which we have already attributed to the feminine 
mind. Love is the staple of fiction, for it “forms the story of a 
woman’s life.” The joys and sorrows of affection, the incidents 
of domestic life, the aspirations and fluctuations of emotional life, 
assume typical forms in the novel. Hence we may be prepared 
to find women succeeding better in finesse of detail, in pathos 
and sentiment, while men generally succeed better in the con- 
struction of plots and the delineation of character. Such a novel 
as “Tom Jenn? or “ Vanity Fair,” we shall not get from a 
woman; nor such an effort of imaginative history as “ Ivanhoe” 
or “Old Mortality;” but Fielding, Thackeray, and Scott are 
equally excluded from such perfection in its kind as “ Pride and 
Prejudice,” “Indiana,” or “Jane Eyre:” as an artist, Miss 
Austen surpasses all the male novelists that ever lived; and for 
eloquence and depth of feeling, no man approaches George Sand. 

We are here led to another curious point in our subject, viz., 
the influence of Sorrow upon female literature. It may be said 
without exaggeration that almost all literature has some remote 
connexion with suffering. “Speculation,” said Novalis, “is 
disease.” It certainly springs from a vague disquiet. Poetry is 
analogous to the pearl which the oyster secretes in its malady. 


“Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong, 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


What Shelley says of poets, applies with greater force to women. 
If they turn their thoughts to literature, it is—when not purely 
an imitative act—always to solace by some intellectual activity 
the sorrow that in silence wastes their lives, and by a: with- 
drawal of the intellect from the contemplation of their pain, or 
by a transmutation of their secret anxieties into types, they 
escape from the pressure of that burden. If the accidents of her 
position make her solitary and inactive, or if her thwarted affec- 
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tions shut her somewhat from that sweet domestic and maternal 
sphere to which her whole being spontaneously moves, she turns 
to literature as to another sphere. We do not here simply refer 
to those notorious cases where literature has been taken up with 
the avowed and conscious purpose of withdrawing thoughts from 
painful subjects; but to the unconscious unavowed influence of 
domestic disquiet and unfulfilled expectations, in determining the 
sufferer to intellectual activity. The happy wife and busy 
mother are only forced into literature by some hereditary organic 
tendency, stronger even than the domestic; and hence it is that 
the cleverest women are not always those who have written books. 

Having said thus much on the general subject of female novel 
writing, let us glance rapidly, and without pretence of exhaustive 
criticism, at some of the novelists; doing in careless prose what 
Leigh Hunt has done in genial verse in his “ Blue Stocking 
Revels.” We have been great readers and great admirers of 
female novels; and although it is difficult to give authors a satis- 
factory reason for not including their names among the most 
celebrated, we beg our fair novelists to put the most generous con- 
struction upon all our “omissions,” and to believe that when we 
are ungallant and omissive, there is “a design under it” as pro- 
found as that under Swift’s dulness. ‘To include all would obvi- 
ously be impossible in these limits; and we shall purposely 
exclude some names of undoubted worth and renown, in order 
not even to seem invidious. 

First and foremost let Jane Austen be named, the greatest 
artist that has ever written, using the term to signify the most 
perfect mastery over the means to herend. There are heights 
and depths in human nature Miss Austen has never scaled nor 
fathomed, there are worlds of passionate existence into which 
she has never set foot; but although this is obvious to every 
reader, it is — obvious that she has risked no failures by 
attempting to delineate that which she had not seen. Her circle 
— be restricted, but it is complete. Her world is a perfect orb, 
and vital. Life, as it presents itself to an English gentlewoman 

acefully yet actively engaged in her quiet village, is mirrored 
in her works with a purity and fidelity that must endow them 
with interest for all time. To read one of her books is like an 
actual experience of life: you know the people as if you 
had lived with them, and you feel something of personal affection 
towards them. The marvellous reality and subtle distinctive 
traits noticeable in her portraits has led Macaulay to call her a 
ey Shakspeare. If the whole force of the distinction which 
ies in that epithet prose be fairly appreciated, no one, we think, 
will dispute the compliment; for out of Shakspeare it would be 
difficult to find characters so typical yet so nicely demarcated 
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within the limits of their kind. We do not find such profound 
psychological insight as may be found in George Sand (not to 
mention male writers), but taking the type to which the charac- 
ters belong, we see the most intimate and accurate knowledge 
in all Miss Austen’s creations. 

Only cultivated minds fairly appreciate the exquisite art of 
Miss Austen. Those who demand the stimulus of “ effects ;” 
those who can only see by strong lights and shadows, will find 
her tame and uninteresting. We may illustrate this by one 
detail. Lucy Steele’s bad English, so delicately and truthfully 
indicated, would in the hands of another have been more obvious, 
more “ effective” in its exaggeration, but the loss of this comic 
effect is more than replaced to the cultivated reader by his relish 
of the nice discrimination visible in its truthfulness. And so of 
the rest. Strong lights are unnecessary, true lights being at com- 
mand. The incidents, the characters, the dialogue—all are of 
every day life, and so truthfully presented, that to appreciate the 
art we must try to imitate it, or carefully compare it with that of 
others. 

We are but echoing an universal note of praise in speak- 
ing thus highly of her works, and it is from no desire of simply 
swelling that chorus of praise that we name her here, but to call 
attention to the peculiar excellence at once womanly and lite- 
rary which has earned this reputation. Of all imaginative 
writers she is the most real. Never does she transcend her own 
actual experience, never does her pen trace a line that does not 
touch the experience of others. Herein we recognise the 
first quality of literature. We recognise the second and more 
special quality of womanliness in the tone and point of view: they 
are novels written by a woman, an Englishwoman, a gentle- 
woman; no signature could disguise that fact; and because she 
has so faithfully (although unconsciously) kept to her own 
womanly point of view, her works are durable. There is nothing 
of the doctrinaire in Jane Austen; not a trace of woman’s 
“ mission ;” but as the most truthful, charming, humorous, pure- 
minded, quick-witted, and unexaggerated of writers, female lite- 
rature has reason to be proud of len 

Of greater genius, and incomparably deeper experience, 
George Sand represents woman’s literature more. illustriously 
and more obviously. In her, quite apart from the magnificent 
gifts of Nature, we see the influence of Sorrow, as a determining 
impulse to write, and the abiding consciousness of the womanly 
point of view as the subject matter of her writings. . In vain has 
she chosen the mask of a man, the features of a woman are 
everywhere visible. Since Goethe no one has been able to say 
with so much truth, “ My writings are my confessions.” Her 
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biography lies there, presented, indeed, in a fragmentary shape, 
and under wayward disguises, but nevertheless giving to the 
motley groups the strange and unmistakeable charm of reality. 
Her grandmother, by whom she was brought up, disgusted at her 
not being a boy, resolved to remedy the misfortune as far as pos- 
sible by educating her like a boy. We may say of this, as of all 
the other irregularities of her strange and exceptional life, that 
whatever unhappiness and error may be traceable thereto, its 
influence on her writings has been beneficial, by giving a greater 
range to her experience. It may be selfish to rejoice over the 
malady which secretes a pearl, but the possessor of the pearl may 
at least congratulate himself that at any rate the pearl has been pro- 
duced ; and so of the unhappiness of genius. Certainly few women 
have had such profound and varied experience as George Sand; 
none have turned it to more account. Her writings contain 
many passages that her warmest admirers would wish unwritten, 
but although severe criticism may detect the weak places, the 
severest criticism must conclude with the admission of her stand- 
ing among the highest minds of literature. In the matter 
of eloquence, she surpasses everything France has yet pro- 
duced. There has been no style at once so large, so har- 
monious, so expressive, and so unaffected: like a light shining 
through an alabaster vase, the ideas shine through her dic- 
tion; while as regards rhythmic melody of phrase, it is a 
style such as Beethoven might have written had he uttered in 
words the melodious passion that was in him. 

But deeper than all eloquence, grander than all grandeur of 
phrase, is that forlorn splendour of a life of passionate experience 
— in her works. There is no man so wise but he may 
earn from them, for they are the utterances of a soul in pain, a 
soul that has been tried. No man could have written her books, 
for no man could have had her experience, even with a genius 
equal toher own. The ——_ may smile sometimes at her 
ea for that is only a reflex of some man whose ideas she 

as adopted; the critic may smile sometimes at her failure in 
delineating men; but both philosopher and critic must perceive 
that those writings of hers are original, are genuine, are tran- 
scripts of experience, and as such fulfil the primary condition of 
all literature. It is not our present purpose to enter upon details, 
but we may add in passing that although all her works will 
be found to partake of the character of confessions, there is one 
wherein the biographical element takes a more definite and 
literal shape, viz., in “ Lucrezia Floriani.” Wide as the incidents 
of this story are from the truth, the characters of Lucrezia, Karol, 
and Vandoni, are more like portraits than is usual with her. 

By a whimsical transition our thoughts wander to Lady Mor- 
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gan, the “ Wild Irish Girl,” who delighted our fathers, and gave 
the “ Quarterly” an opportunity of displaying its accustomed 
amenity and nice feeling for the sex. Lady Morgan has been a 
staunch upholder of the rights of woman, and in her own person 
vindicated the claims of the sex to be heard as authors. But 
Leigh Hunt shall touch her portrait for us:— 


“ And dear Lady Morgan ! look, look how she comes, 
With her pulses all beating for freedom, like drums— 
So Irish, so modish, so mizxtish, so wild; 

So committing herself, as she talks, like a child, 

So trim yet so easy, polite yet high-hearted, 

That truth and she, try all she can, won't be parted. 
She'll put on your fashions, your latest new air, 
And then talk so frankly, she'll make you all stare.” 


From the same hand you shall have a sketch of Miss Edgeworth 
—a strange contrast to her countrywoman just named :— 


“ At the sight of Miss Edgeworth, he* said, ‘ Here comes one 
As sincere and as kind as lives under the sun, 
Not poetical, eh?—nor much given to insist 
On utilities not in utility’s list. 
(Things, nevertheless, without which the large heart 
Of my world would but play a poor husk of a part.) 
But most truly within her own sphere sympathetic— 
And that’s no mean help towards the practice poetic.’ 
Then, smiling, he said a most singular thing— 
He thanked her for making him ‘ saving of string’ ! ! 
But, for fear she should fancy he didn’t approve her in 
Matters more weighty, praised much her ‘ Manceuvring ; 
A book, which, if aught could pierce craniums so dense, 
Might supply cunning folks with a little good sense. 
And her Irish (he added) poor souls ! so impressed him, 
He knew not if most they amus’d, or distress’d him !” 


Miss Edgeworth possesses in a remarkable degree the pecu- 
liarly feminine quality of Observation, though but little of that 
other quality Sentiment, which distinguishes female writers, and 
which, combined with observation, constitute the staple of 
novels. Indeed one might class novelists thus—lst, ‘Those 
remarkable for Observation. 2nd, Those remarkable for Senti- 
ment. 3rd, Those remarkable for the combination of the two. 
Observation without Sentiment usually leads to humour or satire ; 
Sentiment without Observation to rhetoric and long-drawn 
lachrymosity. The extreme fault of the one is flippant super- 
ficiality; that of the other is whet is called “sickly senti- 
mentality.” 
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Miss Burney, for example, had a quick Observation, notably of 
ridiculous details, and with a certain broad vulgar gauge of 
human nature, contrived to write one or two Be that admi- 
rably reflected the passing manners of her age; but when—as 
in the “ Wanderer”—she attempted to interest by Sentiment, her 
failure was hopeless. .L. E. L., on the other hand, was essentially 
deficient in that which made the reputation of Fanny Burney, 
but her quick emotive nature, trembling with sensibility, enabled 
her to write passages of exquisite beauty, which were not, how- 
ever, more durable than mere emotion is. Mrs. Gore, again, 
who might perhaps, with more care bestowed upon her works, 
have been the Fanny Burney of our age, exhibits in every 
chapter the marvellous finesse and quickness of Observation, 
winged with a certain airy gaiety of style which, if it be not wit, 
has half the charm of wit; and this faculty of Observation has 
allowed her to write heaps of fashionable novels, as fugitive as 
the fashions they reflect, yet as gay and pleasant. But who does 
not miss in them that element-of serious Sentiment which gives 
to other novels their pathos, their poetry, their psychology ? 

We might run through the list of female writers thus contrast- 
ing them, noting the strong sarcastic observation of Mrs. Trollope 
and the wearisome sentimentality of Mrs. Marsh, (who has, 
nevertheless, written one most powerful tale “The Admiral’s 
Daughter,” and whose most popular work, “ Emilia Wyndham,” 
we are willing to take upon trust, not having read it,) but the 
excursion would carry us beyond our limits. Enough, if we 
have indicated the point of view. 

Two celebrated women whose works have produced an extra- 
ordinary “sensation ”—the authoress of “ Jane Eyre,” and the 
authoress of “ Mary Barton,” owe their success, we believe, to 
the union of rare yet indispensable qualities. They have both 
given imaginative expression to actual experience—they have not 
invented, but reproduced; they have preferred the truth, such 
as their own experience testified, to the vague, false, conven- 
tional notions current in circulating libraries. Whatever of 
weakness may be pointed out in their works, will, we are posi- 
tive, be mostly in those parts where experience is deserted, and 
the supposed requirements of fiction have been listened to; 
whatever has really affected the public mind is, we are equally 
certain, the transcript of some actual incident, character, or 
emotion.. Note, moreover, that beyond this basis of actuality 
these writers have the further advantage of deep feeling united 
to keen observation. The presence of observation is more 
apparent in “ Mary Barton” than in “Jane Eyre,” as it is pos- 
sibly more predominant in the mind of the authoress; and this 
is why there never was even,a momentary doubt as to the writer's 
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sex—a woman’s delicate hand being visible in the strongest 
pages; whereas “ Jane Eyre” was not only attributed to a man, 
but ene of the most keen witted and observing of female writers 
dogmatically pronounced upon internal evidence that none but 
aman could have written it. The force and even fierceness of 
the style certainly suggested doubts, but what man could have 
drawn Jane herself; above all, what man could so have drawn 
Rochester? The lyrical tendency—the psychological and emo- 
tional tendency which prevails in “ Jane Eyre” may have blinded 
some to the rare powers of observation also exhibited in the book; 
a critical examination, however, will at once set this right, the 
more so when we know that the authoress has led a solitary life 
in asecluded part of Yorkshire, and has had but little oppor- 
tunities of seeing the world. She has made the most of her 
material. 

The deep impression produced on Europe by George Sand, 
has naturally caused many imitations—notably in Germany and 
France. As to the Germans—palmam qui meruit ferat ! let the 
most gifted bear away the palm—and the palm of bad novel 
writing certainly belongs to them. However, as the names of 
these Indianas and Lelias have scarcely crossed the German 
Ocean, we will leave them in untroubled emancipation. 


“non ragioniam di lor 
Ma guarda e passa.” 


The name of Daniel Stern (pseudonyme for the Comtesse 
d’Agoult) has had more attention. Her first appearance was in 
“ Nélida,” a novel in which she idealized herself, and branded 
her truant lover, Franz Liszt. It had a certain “succes de 
scandale.” The assumption of a man’s name, and the abiding 
imitation of Madame Sand, lessened perhaps the admiration the 
novel would otherwise have excited, because it claimed a 
standard to which, in no sense, could it be compared. Since that, 
Daniel Stern has earned a more serious reputation as a political 
and historical writer. Her “ History of the Revolution of 1848” 
is the best that has been written on that subject. 

Apropos of “ Nélida,” and of Lady Bulwer Lytton’s novels, it 
may be pertinent to distinguish between writing out your actual 
experience in fiction, and using fiction as a medium for obtrudin 
your private history on the sympathies of the public. We hol 
that the author is bound to use actual experience as his material, 
or else to keep silent; but he is equally bound by all moral and 
social considerations not to use that experience in such forms 
that the public will recognise it, and become, as it were, initiated 
into the private affairs of his characters. If he avow himself as 
the Juvenal or Aristophanes of his age, and satirize his friends 
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and foes, he has, at any rate, the excuse, that everyone is on 
guard against avowed satire. But if he have been mixed up in 
some deplorable history which has become notorious, and if he 
take advantage of that notoriety to tell his version of it under the 
transparent disguise of fiction, then we say he violates all prin- 
ciple of truth and of literature; because in fiction he has an 
immunity from falsehood. He does not profess to tell you the 
story, yet he gives you to understand what he wishes. He paints 
himself as an injured innocent ; and if you object to his portrait of 
you, as that of an incarnate demon, his answer is ready—* That 
is a character in my novel; who said it was a portrait of you?” 
It was notorious, for example, that Madame Sand _ had lived 
for some years with Chopin, and that Madame d’Agoult had 
children by Liszt, and that both women had finally separated 
from their lovers. Now, although we hold that if Madame Sand 
or Madame d’Agoult wished to write, they were bound to go 
back for material to their own personal experience, it is quite 
clear that, in so doing, they were bound by the very notoriety of 
their histories to work up that material into shapes so unlike the 
outward form of these histories, that no one should detect the 
origin. Instead of doing so, they both take the public into con- 
fidence, and manage to paint + Arsen as victims, and their 


lovers as insupportable. We are touching upon a delicate dis- 


tinction, but the moral sense of every impartial reader easily 
distinguishes between the legitimate and illegitimate employment 
of experience. 

As examples of the legitimate employment, let us name the 
works of Geraldine Jewsbury and Eliza Lynn, two writers in 
whom the influence of George Sand is traceable, and in whom, 
although we know that actual experience is taken as the material 
used, no one ever pretends to recognise private life. Recurring 
to our rough classification, we should cite Miss Jewsbury as one 
in whom Observation and Sentiment were about equal; but 
although she possesses, in an eminent degree, both qualities, she 
does not work them harmoniously together. Her keen womanly 
observation of life gives to her novels the piquancy of sarcasm, 
and her deep womanly feeling of life gives to them the warmth 
and interest of sentiment; but—there zs a but !—the works seem 
rather the offspring of tov minds than of one mind; there is 4 
want of unity in them, arising perhaps from want of art. Curious 
it is to trace the development of her mind in the three novels she 
has published at wide intervals: “ Zoe,” in which the impetuous 

assionate style clearly betrays the influence of George Sand; 
“The Half Sisters,” in which the style is toned down to a more 
truthful pitch; and “ Marian Withers,” in which there is scarcel 
any trace of the turbulence and fervor of “ Zoe.” If we loo 
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closely we shall find that age and experience have had their 
customary influence, and while subduing the ‘exuberance of 
Sentiment, have brought into greater prominence the strong 
characteristics of Observation. Miss Jewsbury excels in subtle 
and sometimes deep observation of morals as of manners; and 
we look to her for still finer works than any she has yet written. 
Miss Lynn occupies a strange and defiant position. In her 
first work, “ Azeth,” she astonished by the recondite reading 
exhibited in her Egyptian colouring, and by the daring volup- 
tuousness of her eloquence. In her second romance, “ Amymone,” 
she quitted Egypt for Greece, showed an equal amount of 
laborious study and of exuberant rhetoric, but assumed a still 
more hostile position against received notions by a paradoxical 
defence of Aspasia. 5 “ Realities,” a novel of our day, the 
antagonism was avowed, incessant, impetuous; it was a passionate 
and exaggerated protest against conventions, which failed of its 
intended effect because it was too exaggerated, too manifestly 
unjust. Splendour of diction, and a sort of rhythmic passion, 
rising oftentimes into accents of startling power. Seve never been 


denied her; but one abiding defect of her novels we must allude 
to, and that is, the want of that Observation which we have 
insisted on as a requisite in fiction. In “ Realities,” this want 
was singularly apparent, and gave it the air of unreality so 


detrimental to such a work. The realm of imagination is better 
suited to her powers than that of fact; she feels deeply, paints 
vividly what she feels, but she sees dimly. 

Miss Muloch has also a great gift of eloquence, and consider- 
able power in the dramatic presentation of character. “The 
Ogilvies,” “Olive,” and the “Head of the Family,” may be 
compared with Miss Jewsbury’s three novels, as indicating the 
rapid progress in observation, and a more subdued employment 
of sentiment; although sentiment, after all, remains her forte. 
Not so the authoress of “Rose Douglas,” and the “Two 
Families,” in whom we recognise a wonderful truthfulness of 
touch in the portraiture of quiet village life, and quiet village 
character. The authoress of “ Margaret Maitland” excels in 
delineation of character of greater range and depth; and her 
pictures of Scottish life are among the most memorable and 
agreeable we know. ‘They place her beside the charming 
Madame Charles Reybaud, whose novels, we may parenthetically 
add, are among the few French fictions admissible into the 
libraries of young ladies. 

But we must cease this. rapid flight over the large field of 
female literature. We have done enough if in this bird’s-eye 
view we have indicated the most characteristic details; and we 
have proved our case if we have proved the right of Woman to 
citizenship in the Republic of Letters. 





Art. VII.—Tue Pourrican Lire anp SENTIMENTS 
oF NIEBUHR. 


The Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr ; with Essays 
on his Character and Influence, by the Chevalier Bunsen, 
and Professors Brandis and Scobell. Chapman and Hall. 


r those who desire to understand the mighty history of the 
last three-quarters of a century could have their wish, that 
wish would probably be to be presented with the life and writings 
of a qualified person, born at the date of the American 
Declaration of Independence, and living over the period of the 
French Revolution of 1830; unless, indeed, he might live over 
that of 1848. The wish would be, in regard to this person’s 
qualifications, that he should be a man of earnestness and inte- 
grity; that he should have a warm and sympathising heart; 
that he should be a great historian of ancient times and races; 
that he should be practically engaged in the political life of his 
own time, and of arace and nation eminent for thoughtfulness, 
learning, and speculative ability; that he should be, by birth, of 
humble rank; and by employment the companion of rulers; 
that he should be of such intellectual rank as to be sought after 
as a counsellor and agent by statesmen and princes, while he 
was looked up to as informant and guide by the rising youth of 
his nation; and that, in addition to the powers of conception, 
memay and reflection implied in his character as an eminent 
historian, he should have those higher faculties of imagination, 
comparison and judgment which would constitute him a specula- 
tive philosopher. Such a man, writing and acting in such a 
time, must be considered not only an adequate interpreter of his 
age, but a mighty teacher while living, and a prophet when 
dead. Such a man, so furnished, with one great exception, for 
his life’s work, was Barthold George Niebuhr, He had all the re- 
quisites we have specified, except the last, the qualities which 
would have made him a speculative philosopher. What was the 
loss to the world from this deficiency, no one may be able to 
estimate ; but we may form some idea of it from a review of the 
volumes which treat of his life and influence. 

These volumes do not present him in his character of historian; 
and we shall, therefore, not treat of his life under that aspect. 
He can never fail to receive due tribute of honour from this 
generation, and many to come, for the splendid services he ren- 
dered to all time when he seized and used the true method of 
investigating and presenting historical facts. All his best powers 
of heart and mind went into that work; and it was noble, and 
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will for ever be fruitful accordingly. And in this direction 
more wealth may be looked for. The preface to the work before 
us declares that “letters on learned subjects” exist, which will be 
offered in a third volume, if due encouragement is given by the 
reception of the first two. 

The preface also tells us, that “the account of his public 
career is very incomplete, and by no means one that enables the 
reader to perceive the relation in which Niebuhr stood to his 
times,” in the work from which the contents of these volumes 
are translated: that some letters, throwing light on his public 
life, have been here added, and also such notes and notices as go 
far to supply the deficiency; but that many memorials, dis- 
patches, and letters remain inaccessible which are necessary to a 
complete view of his political life. And again, we are warned 
“with regard to his political sentiments, that it was necessary, in 
Germany, to observe great caution in the publication of facts or 
opinions on such subjects, and, therefore, these letters give no 
complete view of what he thought and felt, even on the passing 
events of the day. Nevertheless, it may be hoped that he will 
not be misunderstood in England, and that those who occupy 
themselves with political questions will lay his words to heart.” 

We earnestly desire not to misunderstand him ; but it appears 
to us that, whatever may be kept back, there is enough here pre- 
sented to us of what he did say, and did not do, to enable us to 
form an opinion of the political portion of Niebuhr’s life: As 
for words to lay to heart, we wish there had been more of 
them; and not less earnestly do we wish that there had been 
more of something higher than sayings—deeds, single, and 
expanded into a course of action through whole periods. 

The family from which Niebuhr was descended had for gene- 
rations possessed a small freehold property within the Electorate 
of Hanover. His father, the great traveller, was sent out on his 
expedition by the Danish government; and, on his return, 
married into the family of the king of Denmark’s physician. It 
was at Copenhagen that Barthold G. Niebuhr was born. His 
birth took place in August, 1776—seven weeks after the Decla- 
ration of Independence was issued in America, and just when 
the news of it must be reaching Europe. When the boy was 
nearly two years old he was removed, with the rest of the family, 
to a quiet corner of the duchy of Holstein, where his father was 
henceforth to fulfil the duties of a local office. There, among 
the marshes, in the little town of Meldorf,—the sleepiest of 
places,—the boy passed his childhood, and some years of youth. 
He brought thence a very ample experience of ague, by which 
his health was weakened for life from his fifth year; the anxious 
and somewhat melancholy conscientiousness of his father; the 
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nervous impressibleness of his mother ; a mass of book-knowledge 
terrible to think of for one so young; and, what was better than 
any book-knowledge, a strong sympathy with the peasant pro- 

rietary class among whom his father’s official duties lay. At 
iooms the boy learned, as by magic, whatever was put before him 
in the way of study. His recreations were making fortifications 
in the garden, under his father’s direction, in true military style; 
collecting coins and seals, in a genuine historical spirit; and 
hearing his father tell stories and read manuscripts about Egypt, 
Arabia, India and Persia. Such amusements were interesting 
enough, no doubt, to such a child. They seem to have been 
rather too much so for a delicate young creature, who had more 
power of imagination than his stout-built and elderly father could 
conceive of; and we are glad therefore to read of dancing in the 
evenings, when the conscientious parent, fulfilling his duty of 
amusing the children, fiddled for them and their young neigh- 
bours, and gave his explicit sanction to a romp. oral beauty, 
and the charm of historical parallels, seem to have been all the 
gratification that the boy had of any sense of beauty that might 
exist in him. The aspect of the country was hideous. He 
drew maps instead of pictures. He devoured geography as 
other children do their first epic and tragedy; and, as he 
leaned against his father’s knee, long courses of historical bio- 
graphy were to him instead of fairy tales. When he went forth 
into the world, therefore, he was (as he afterwards declared) well 
nigh blind to natural beauty. He was also insensible to the value 
of nagural science. The fortunes of society were his great ob- 
ject of interest and subject of incessant study. His collateral 
learning was prodigious. He never forgot anything, and held 
in his head, at one time, when thirty years of age, twenty lan- 
guages. His faculty of conception was remarkably vigorous; so 
that every line of what he read conveyed distinct and full ima- 
gery to his mind’s eye: and thus he saw the life of the ancients 
from the merest frame-work of suggestion, as vividly and easily 
as, in the East, his father had seen from the parapet, at eventide, 
the greetings of men in the bazaars, and their journeyings over 
the plain and their repose on the river-banks. As a boy, Barthold 
had an imaginary kingdom of his own, called Low England, the 
wars, legislation, and universal interests of which he conducted 
with much energy and wisdom. It was a very real affair to him; 
and the old Greeks and Romans were, apparently, neither more 
nor less real, All were the great pleasure and interest of his 
existence ; an innocent pleasure, and a virtuous interest, because 
these were the studies which were to furnish him forth for his 
work in life. That such a faculty of conception, so incessantly 
nourished, should never have overborne, in the slightest degree, 
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his sense of truth is the highest possible evidence of his: inborn 
and sacredly-guarded integrity. That his clear vision of the past 
should never have interfered with his transaction of present 
business, is a proof of the strength of his practical faculties. 
That his power of conception and his moral instincts and training 
together could not raise him to any height of speculation on 
social subjects,—should never have yielded him a glimpse of an 
ideal, was an unspeakable misery to himself, and an inestimable 
misfortune to the world. It is absurd to long for what cannot 
be had, and to lament that any sort of good man was not some 
other sort of good man; yet it is hard to avoid regretting that 
Niebuhr’s faculty of conception did not rise into a high power 
of imagination. For want of it, his remarkable gift of seeing 
things as they once were gave him no aid towards seeing things 
as they might be,—or even as they were at the present hour. 

He studied for a short time at a school at Hamburgh, and for 
two years at the University at Kiel. These years were, without 
doubt, the most important of his life, as they gave him the 
friendship of the person “ who, by what she was, and what she 
did, affected his development and his destiny more perhaps than 
any other human being,” and through whom he obtained both his 
wives. This was Madame Hensler, a young widow when he 
first knew her. He married first her sister, and then her adopted 
daughter. To her we owe the chief and best part of what we 
know of him; for his letters to her are worth all the rest we 
have, written to the rest of the world; and she it was who issued 
in Germany the memoirs which form the basis of the work, before 
us. At her father’s house he won his Amelia,—a wife worthy 
of him; and through Madame Hensler’s father-in-law he received 
the invitation which introduced him to his political life,—an 
invitation to be private secretary to Count Schimmelman, who 
was for thirty years minister of Finance and Commerce in Den- 
mark, Niebulr was only twenty years old when he entered 
upon this office. It must be very striking to young men of 
twenty who read these volumes to see how many offers were 
made to Niebuhr within a few months of secretaryships, attaché- 
ships, consul-generalships, professorships, journeys to Rome and 
to Paris, and posts of confidence at home. He felt the need of 
leisure to complete his studies, and left the Count (without any 
lessening of their friendship) for the post of secretary at the 
Royal Library at Copenhagen. His intercourse with varied and 
good society at the capital had opened his eyes to the fact that 
he had lived too much among books, and that he had missed a 
world of knowledge lying outside that region. He knew that it 
was within his reach; but he found that he had no grasp of it, 
that he could not even see it. He therefore determined to 
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travel; and he chose for his destination, partly because it was 
the most “ material” place he could hear of, and partly for other 
reasons, Edinburgh, by way of London. 

He spent a year in Edinburgh, indulging himself in historical 
and philological pursuits only by way of recreation. His serious 
studies were natural philosophy, chemistry, agriculture, and 
mineralogy. In so short a time he could make no great acquisi- 
tions in physical science; and it seems to have been, after all, 
chiefly interesting to him as an additional means of interpreting 
the life of the ancients. As an avenue to any sort of philosophy 
he appears never for a moment to have regarded it. The best 
service, perhaps, rendered to him by this new order of pursuits 
was the strengthening of his conviction that a life of reading and 
book-thought can be only half a life. He writes, in 1799, from 
Edinburgh : 


“T reckon it among the most important results of my travels that 
the indifference with which I was in the habit of regarding the objects 
of nature around me has given way. It was a defect naturally con- 
nected with my short-sightedness ; but it constantly grew upon me, 
through the dreamy forgetfulness of reality, in which from my child- 
hood I was allowed to indulge. As you know, I sometimes pondered 
over it; but, without a change in my circumstances, I could hardly 
have succeeded in overcoming it. This indifference has now vanished. 
For some time past, I have taken a lively interest in mineralogy ; and 
in fact it is this branch of natural history which has brought the others 
also into favour with me.”—Vol. i. p. 145. 


Out of the circle of his studies, he appears not to have been 
happy. Besides, that he had not the art, at any time of his life, 
of reposing on the position of the moment, he was in our island 
at a disadvantageous time. Our narrowness, self-satisfaction, 
and apparent coldness, always striking to foreigners, must have 
been at their worst at the date of his visit, when communication 
with the Continent was almost impossible, when George III. was 
king, and Pitt was minister, when we began to fancy we admired 
German philosophy and literature, and ravings about Kant’s 

hilosophy, and Schiller’s Robbers, came into immediate collision 
in Scotland with overstrained Puritanism. Niebuhr complains 
that the nonsense he heard about Kant “ almost made him ill” 
one evening. He complains of the absence of tender and genial 
attachment in families. He complains of the frivolity of conver- 
sation in all social meetings, and of the fearful licentiousness 
among the young men, as a general rule. As to the politics of 
England at that time, here is a passage from a letter, which 
breathes a mysterious horror not very intelligible now. This 
letter was written the year after the suspension of cash pay- 
ments, and the mutiny at the Nore; and a month after the 
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victory of the Nile. Nelson was riding in the Mediterranean, 
and Napoleon was pent up in Egypt. There were militia riots 
all over England, and a burning of muster-rolls at market 
crosses. In Ireland, the parliament met in military uniform, 
and the French were looked for, in fear or in hope, all round the 
coast. There were scarcely any counties, cities, or towns in 
England which had not sent up petitions for the removal of 
ministers. The farmers were in high prosperity, and ell other 
industrial classes sinking into dread or despair. In a population 
of 9,000,000 (fur England and Wales) the poor-rates amounted 
to nearly 4,006,000 Of all this, Niebuhr’s letters to Amelia 
say nothing. Perhaps those to his father did; but they have 
been lost by fire. What he did say to Amelia about our politics 
is this: 

“T have read a good many political writings lately ; indeed, devoted 
a great part of the day to them. Now I have got so far, that I shall 
soon be able to give up this employment. I have groped into every 
hole and corner for information, in order to obtain a correct notion of 
the very complicated politics of this empire, and of the present crisis ; 
which, to the superficial reader, must appear a tedious confusion, barren 
of celebrated men—to the careful examiner a wonderful, unprecedented, 
but horrible drama. My heart has been wounded more deeply with 
every step towards its development, and all ideal notions of the people’s 
capability of great things in a state of liberty, which were hitherto such 
welcome intruders, are now fled for ever. I cannot bear to spoil a 
letter to you with the account of actions and men which do not concern 
us. But because it has occupied me, and because I should tell you all 
about it if we were together, I will say this much to you, that, in the 
printed documents of the conspirators, I have learned to know men, 
who, while possessing almost unequalled eloquence, began a career 
which led them into crimes, and made them the cause of deep misery 
to numbers of their fellow-citizens ; very different men from those who 
are the objects of admiration to our fools ; extraordinary men, but men 
whose existence is the curse of their country. The politics of such a 
party is something higher than those which we both disapproved on 
principle, and which I promised you to handle cautiously, in spite of 
the current of inclination.”—Vol. i. p. 116. 


Thus early, at the age of twenty-four, did Niebuhr renounce 
the ‘ideal notion” of the people’s capability of great things in 
a state of liberty. Considering the condition of England at that 
time, we see in his conclusion the hasty generalization of a very 
young man; but, unhappily, the “welcome intruder,” this ideal 
notion, never troubled him again. Are these the words which 
“those who occupy themselves with political questions” are 
exhorted to lay to heart? 

As to his general impressions of England, we must remember, 
on all accounts, that he came from a virtuous and studious and 
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affectionate home into a university life, which was lower, both 
intellectually and morally, than it has been since. We must 
bear in mind, too, his constitutional difficulty of being pleased. 
We are told that, after he had seen more of the world, he retained 
a great predilection for the English people, honoured “their 
consistency, general strict integrity, and their great truthful- 
ness,” and ranked them, morally, next to the Germans; and he 
never forgot that among us he had first learned to see and read 
nature. 

It is not easy to imagine when it could have been that he was 
intruded upon by ideal notions of the blessings of popular liberty ; 
for so early as the age of eighteen, we find him abjuring Fichte and 
his works, because he heard that Fichte had defended the right 
of insurrection. On this occasion, he writes (vol. i. p. 36,) much 
as Metternich might now do, of the effects of such “dreadful 
sophisms,” and asks what refuge is left for good men, “if phi- 
losophy itself be turned against the cause of right and civil 
order.” The panic, experienced so early, visited him at in- 
tervals up to the day when he died, in a state of horror at the 
popular rising against the ordinances of Charles X. Yet was 
Algernon Sidney, in the midst of his grief at Fichte’s doctrines, 
his best beloved hero; insomuch, that he kept sacred the anni- 
versary of his death. ‘This is curious, considering that Sidney 
was remembered at Copenhagen chiefly from the hubbub occa- 
sioned there by the lines he wrote about tyrants and liberty, in 
the album of the University; that he died in planning a revolu- 
tion, and on the scaffold declared his adherence to republican 
opinions, and his love of “the old cause.” Probably the charm 
of his virtues, so captivating to a heart like Niebuhr’s, over- 
powered all repugnance to his political doctrines. But this 
appears to be the only instance in which Niebuhr could recog- 
nise a hero in a republican and a revolutionist of modern times. 
This, however, is not the only instance of conflict in his judgments 
about the right lodgment or distribution of political power, at an 
age when young men of energy like his are usually very confident 
in holding their pariicular view, and little able to do justice to 
any other. We find him (vol. i. p. 87,) admiring the way in which, 
among the ancients, the great body of the people participated in 
the education which is yielded by the discharge of “ public 
functions.” Declaring that “there were very few whose minds 
had not been developed by the active discharge of these functions,” 
he proceeds to say, that “we see nothing among ourselves that 
can be compared to the indefatigable power and activity of the 
ancients; they were at all times men and free citizens.” Yet, in 
our own day, nothing startled him more than any popular claim 
to be educated by the active discharge of public functions, at the 
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risk of any collision with the will of sovereigns. In the same 
way, we ‘find him in the same letter deploring the evils of a 
special class of learned men, and the consequent popular 
ignorance, and yet, to all appearance, approving the methods of 
his beloved “ancients,” who concentrated science among sages, 
and did not permit its elements to be “ diffused among the vulgar, 
producing a shallow knowledge.” “Why were they,” he asks, 
“so free from the monstrous absurdities by which we are sur- 
rounded?” But he would have literature popular. Of the 
Thirty Years’ War he wrote— 


“That most disastrous of wars, which made our princes absolute 
sovereigns, the Protestants of Upper Germany Catholics, and those of 
Lower Germany orthodox—which permitted the Jesuits to flourish, 
desolated the whole land, robbed the Empire of its,independence, and 
our towns of their power—that lamentable war has ruined our 
language for ever. And this want of a language adapted at once to 
literature and popular use, is a curse that rests perpetually and exclu- 
sively on our nation.”"—Vol. i. p. 55. 

Presently after he writes— : 

“The bloom of our literature is over, and, besides the usual course 
of nature, which has proved itself the same in all nations, it is the 
French Revolution, our infamous policy, and shameful undervaluing of 
our own people, the want of cultivation among them, resulting from 
this general indifference, and the desecration and shocking abuse of 
philosophy, that have brought us to this wretched pass.”—Vol. i. p. 76. 


If we consider that the philosophy of Niebuhr’s time was the 
same thing with the science which “the ancients” declined to 
communicate to their “own people,” we long to ask Niebuhr 
how it was that their “ vulgar” fared so well, while hisneighbours, 
from ‘the want of cultivation among them,” were at so wretched 
a pass. If the answer is, that times and circumstances have 
changed, so be it; but then comes the regret that, when in 
office, he did not practically remember this. No man lamented 
more mournfully the failure of the Prussian system of education, 
in making good citizens of the people, yet no man did less in fur- 
therance of their political education. It is curious to read, in 
this connexion, his expressions of delight about the state of the 
popular mind at the time of the Reformation—a theme which 
seems always to drive out of his mind, for the hour, his horror 
about “the right of insurrection.” He allowed that “when 
hearts were lifted up, as in Luther’s time,” a reformation is a 
glorious benefit ; and “Luther’s way was correct,” which appears 
to us as clear an admission of the right of insurrection as Fichte 
could have uttered. “I have bought,” he says, “ at an auction, 
a bundle of pamphlets, written in the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth century. If, in a collection formed so for- 
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tuitously, we find many things that are excellent, and none that 
are positively bad, we cannot but conceive a respect for the age 
that produced them. This collection contains a string of 
apothegms, under the title of ‘‘ New and True Gazette for the 
year 1620.” Our literature has not, since its revival, recovered 
the truthful and earnest spirit which they breathe, although it 
has taken a higher flight. What does this profit us? It is now 
the delight ofa few; formerly it was an expression of the national 
character ; and we may justly call the period from Luther to the 
Thirty Years’ War the yn age of Protestant Germany.” 
(Vol. i. p. 312.) In reading royalist historians, it is noticeable 
that his sympathies are occasionally, at least, with the people: 
“I willingly recognise,” he writes to Madame Hensler, “ Hume’s 
great qualities, and his decided superiority to Gibbon; but, in 
the earlier times, he overlooks many more things of the kind 
you have noticed, and in later periods he does not enter into the 
mental wants of the men whom he accounts fools and rebels. 
But this is equally the case wiih Gibbon.” (Vol. i. p. 416.) 
Alas! the time was to come when Niebuhr himself should call 
men “ fools” and “rebels,” whose “‘ mental wants” were precisely 
what, in the abstract, he was always pining to see expressed; 
but he never could recognise them when they were before his 
eyes. His mental and moral habit of discontent may account 
for much of his lack of consistency and of faith; but the mis- 
a to his time was not the less for its being easily accounted 
or. 

He himself believed that the critical demon which spoiled his 
peace was exorcised by his marriage; and he certainly was as 
near happiness, for a short time, as his nature would allow. 
‘** Happiness is a poor word: find a better!” he writes to his 
sister-in-law, a few weeks after his marriage. ‘Her presence 
and conversation keep my heart at rest, and my mind healthy. 
Thus I am gradually recovering from the impression made upon 
me in past times, by the delusions and contradictions of the 
world.” This might seem to be written by a man in middle 
life; but Niebuhr was, as yet, only twenty-four. Amelia was 
seven-and-twenty: and this was a case—one of the very few— 
in which the superior years of the wife were no disadvantage, 
but rather the contrary. Niebuhr himself said so, and the 
reader perceives that he was right. No years could make him 
more an object of reverence to his wife, whose high intellectual 
cultivation fitted her for the full appreciation of his. If princes 
and statesmen honoured his mind, without thinking of his age, 
well might she; while, at the same time, her mature thoughtful- 
ness, and her greater experience of daily practical life, gave her 
an influence over his anxious temper, which, as he said, kept his 
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heart at rest and his mind healthy. He held two offices under 
government, connected with India affairs at Barbary; and the 
small income yielded by his employments was enough for the 
modest wishes of the two who were all in all to each other. 
There was no drawback to their happiness but Amelia’s bad 
health, which already interfered with his plans, by preventing his 
writing the Political History of Greece, which he had intended 
to do in the winter evenings of 1800-1801. 

That was, however, a winter never to be forgotten by any 
office-holder under any northern sovereign. In December, Paul 
of Russia sent forth that absurd challenge to the sovereigns of 
Europe, to meet him in single combat, each with his prime 
minister for his squire, which was the first open evidence to the 
world of his insanity. In the course of the winter, while the 
madman was sequestrating English property, and imprisoning 
British subjects, Count Bernsdorf, Niebuhr’s patron, persuaded 
the Crown Prince of Denmark (nephew of George III.) to join 
the other northern powers in their leaning towards France, and 
their confederacy against England. We have no account of 
Niebuhr’s feelings under this state of things, which must have 
been offensive alike to his affection for the English and his 
detestation of Napoleon. There is a gap in the correspondence 
of half a year, and we light upon the pair when they are listening 
for a cannonade in the direction of Cronburg, reading the 
“ Odyssey,” to pass the time and preserve calmness, and specu- 
lating on the strength of the defences, if Nelson should be really 
close upon them. Nobody knew then that Paul was dead. In 
the next letters we have an account of the bombardment and 
the consequences. Afier writing tranquilly of “single hollow 
shots,” Niebuhr finds that these shots are bombs. ‘“<] never was 
so dismayed,” he avows; and he tells “ Milly only a part of it,” 
calm as she is. Then comes news of the “cartel-ship:” that 
was the ship that brought the letter which Nelson would not fasten 
with a wafer, lest it should look like haste. When that letter, 
with its great round seal, arrived, the guns were quiet; and then 
followed the negotiations, in the course of which Nelson, in the 
presence of the Crown Prince, pointed to Count Bernsdorf, and 
accused him of being the author of the northern confederacy, 
and the cause of all the mischief that had been done. There is 
no knowing whether Niebuhr alluded especially to Bernsdorf, 
when writing that the citizens looked with indignation on the 
authors of their mistakes. He dwells at great length on the 
glorious heroism of the people, which, without comforting him 
about the state, made him rejoice to suffer with the nation. “ It 
is,” he says, “a battle that can only be compared to Thermo- 
pyle; but Thermopyle too laid Greece open to devastation ” 
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But it soon came out that Paul was dead. The Russian princes 
invited Nelson to court, and peace followed a long armistice— 
the Russians and English mutually promising “unalterable 
friendship and understanding :” all which left Count Bernsdort 
no power to do anything, and Niebuhr no need to say anything. 

In 1804 he became first director of the Bank of Copenhagen, 
while his other offices were made of higher importance and value. 
He proved himself so admirable a financier, that be was long 
regretted after he left Denmark—for his official ability no less 
than for his scrupulous integrity, and the earnestness with which 
he put his heart into whatever came under his hand. Exhausted 
as he was every day with business, he rushed to his books every 
evening, and studied late into the night. Ancient history was 
still his delight; but he also acquired the Arabic language at 
this time. In 1804, he had hopes of being able to bring the 
finances of the country “into a state of the highest prosperity.” 
In 1805, he suffered with all the intensity of which his nature 
was capable, at the calamities of Ulm and Austerlitz. “I have 
ever hated the French as a state,” he writes (vol. i. p. 190,) to Count 
Adam Moltke, “and regarded the humiliation of Germany with 
the same feelings that breathe through your Odes. . . . Happy 
are we who have no children! For perhaps it might be well for 
whole nations to die out with this generation. With two gifts 
has England’s genius blessed Lord Nelson, and rewarded him 
for his deeds; that he died victorious, and therefore still full of 
hope, before he could know the defeat of Ulm; and secondly, 
that he left no children to grovel under the oppression of those 
whom he had so often made to pass under his yoke. We shall 
soon see how the French will govern the world. What we shall 
not see in its consummation, but can already perceive in its com- 
mencement, is the degeneration of intellect, the extinction of 
genius, of all free, all liberal sentiments—the domination of vice, 
of sensuality, not even disguised by hypocrisy; the decay of 
taste and literature. In this respect, we are already long past 
the dawn.” Under a despair like this, he resorted to his 
Demosthenes, and was so roused by the study, that he translated 
and printed the first Philippic, hoping that all Europe would 
draw the parallel between Philip and Napoleon, and be roused 
to resistance with the readiness of old Greeks. This was done 
so entirely upon impulse, that he forgot all about it, and was 
extremely surprised and amused when, many years afterwards, a 
friendly publisher wrote to him about a new edition. ‘This 
happened when Napoleon had been for ten years cold in his 
grave; and the demand was probably due to Niebuhr’s fame: 
but this explanation did not occur to him so readily as to some 


other people. 
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Next followed an event which, we should suppose, can never 
be regarded by observers of Niebuhr’s life but with regret. He 
left the service of his own country for that of another. The 
removal would be an utter mystery but for the hint given by his 
biographers, that he listened to the invitations of a Prussian 
official, in a moment of jealous irritation with his own govern- 
ment. He thought himself neglected, and felt aggrieved that a 
young nobleman was talked of for an office which he had under- 
stood was intended for himself, if the Crown Prince should 
agree to his appointment. He thought that he was appreciated 
oniy abroad; and it does not seem to have occurred to him that 
it might be well to remain at his useful and honourable work at 
home, whether he was appreciated or not. The matter was in 
abeyance for some months, during which matters came right 
with his comrades in office, and his anger passed away. But the 
idea of leaving his country for higher honour abroad had found 
entrance into his mind ; his feelings were afloat between the two 
countries, and in May, 1806, he accepted the overtures of the 
Prussian government. He hoped for release from much tedious 
work upon details, but he feared, very soon, something much 
worse than this. A probability arose of an alliance between 
France and Prussia, in which case, Prussia and Denmark would 
be enemies. He would not have gone over to an enemy. 
Nobody ever supposed for a moment that he would. But the 
step of leaving Denmark at all was not a favourable one for his 
fame or his peace of mind. He was very unhappy while pre- 
paring to leave Copenhagen. If he had foreseen what was 
awaiting him at Berlin, he would have indulged his heart, and 
have remained. That he, whose faculty of prevision was noted 
wherever he was known,—prevision especially about the political 
and military movements of individuals, and of Napoleon above 
all—should have been utterly blind as to the punishment now 
about to be inflicted on Prussia for her recent faithlessness and 
vacillation, shows that his faculty of prevision was not of a high 
order. Niebuhr could not but have known that Prussia was pro- 
posing peace at one and the same time to us and to Napoleon: 
that her envoy hung on the skirts of the armies before the battle 
of Austerlitz, to see how the fortunes of the war would go; and 
that the victor insultingly bade the humble suitor retire to 
Vienna, and wait for him there tiil his good fortune was quite 
secure; and also that Prussia had concerted with Napoleon 
the confederacy of the Rhine for her own — While 
Niebuhr was preparing his acceptance of office at Berlin, Prussia 
was annexing Hanover, and publishing false excuses for the act. 
Between his acceptance and his setting out on his journey, it 
became known to the Prussian government that Napoleon was 
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treating with Mr. Fox for the restoration of Hanover, and hinting 
to Alexander that any part of Polish Prussia was at the service of 
Russia. 

While Niebuhr was travelling to his new home, the truth 
was revealed that the Confederacy of the Rhine was now an 
instrument in Napoleon’s hand for the humiliation of Prussia! 
He and Amelia reached Berlin on the 5th of October, and on 
the 14th arrived the news of the defeat of the Prussians at 
Jena, followed by several others within a few days. How it was 
that Niebuhr, with his upright mind, and his clear and practised 
eye, did not discern, even as well as others, what was impending, 
can be accounted for only by the supposition that his judgment 
was impaired by the moral dubiousness of the step he was 
taking. His biographers say of him and Amelia at this time, 
“they went forward with the courage of resignation that was 
prepared to sacrifice all, where all was at stake;” and great 
indeed was the courage necessary when the possible sacrifices 
had no savour of patriotism in them, but rather an ill scent of 
selfishness. Niebuhr wrote (vol. i., p. 193) to his parents 
before leaving Copenhagen, “We shall be nearer to you in 
Berlin than we are here, and the permission to travel will most 
likely be obtained with less difficulty. But still there will bea 
new kind of separation between us.” One is glad that he felt 
this before events pressed it upon his heart. Many years after- 
wards, we find him expressing to De Serre an ingenuous hope 
that the Germans, though liberal as to what they include within 
the political boundaries of Germany, will not always be remark- 
able for the facility with which they enter into the political ser- 
vice of other courts than their own; and here we recognise 
“words” which may be profitably “taken to heart” “ by those 
who occupy themselves with political questions”—for once, we 
should say, rather the words than the deed. It was in the 
department of finance that Niebuhr’s business was to lie. His 
first offices,—Directorship of the Bank and of a Royal Com- 
mercial Company,—were to be merely steps to a higher position. 
But all was confusion when he arrived, and in a few days the 
French commissioner had received from seven of the ministers, 
who did not even consult their sovereign, the oath of fidelity to 
France. Niebuhr had not even the comfort of having sacrificed 
himself to assist a virtuous government, struggling against a 
gratuitous invasion. The Prussian government had trimmed to 
the last moment; and when the due retribution came, and the 
ministers themselves joined in the betrayal of their disgraced 
sovereign, a stranger entering the government could only share 
in its just humiliation, without any chance of doing good. The 
affair is passed over as lightly as possible in the book before us; 
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as is very natural, considering that it comes out under the 
sanction of eminent Prussians. But we are bound to observe 
closely this crisis in Niebuhr’s life, because it shows, among other 
things, how his marvellous sagacity was at fault, precisely on the 
most important occasions, for a want of a living political faith. 
Von Stein was among the faithful of the Prussian ministers. 
He just saved the money of the state offices under his direction 
(by a few hours only), and sent Niebuhr on with it to Stettin. 
Amelia went with her husband, for she could not remain alone 
in the strange city of Berlin. The advance of the enemy drove 
them from place to place, till they were actually obliged to take 
refuge at Memel. As their prospects in Prussia seemed at once 
destroyed, Niebuhr felt at liberty to settle where he pleased. 
Proposals followed him, from home, from England, and from 
Russia: but he was heart-sick, and desired to seclude himself 
from office till it should be seen whether Napoleon was really to 
rule the whole world. The hungering soldiery and peasantry 
before his eyes, however, won his services. ‘There was not corn 
enough for seed; and, being asked to aid in organizing the com- 
missariat, he could not refuse. The winter and spring were 
dreadful. Amelia was ill in Memel when he was himself pros- 
trated by typhus fever, at a distance from her; and early in 
February was fought the battle of Eylau, where Napoleon was 
stumbled upon by some Russian soldiers, as he stood by the 
churchyard, and not captured,—from their not being sure who he 
was. What a moment for Europe and the world! What a mo- 
ment for the Niebuhrs—if they had known of it—he on his 
sick-bed at Bartenstein, and she pining under low fever at 
Memel! As it was, the French came on, and still on; and the 
Niebuhrs fled, with the Prussian ministers, to Riga. He had 
made up his mind to take the first ship which would carry him 
to Copenhagen, or any where out of the line of the French; but 
the Prussian minister, Hardenberg, besought him, even with 
tears, not to desert the sovereign and the government; and it 
was impossible, at such a moment, to consult his own wishes. 
In April, Alexander had mingled tears with the king of Prussia 
and his spirited queen ; with mutual embracings, they had vowed 
eternal enmity to Napoleon and fidelity to each other: in May, 
Alexander (of whose “ magnanimity” Niebuhr had been wont 
to speak) wrote to George III. “that there was no salvation to 
himself or to Europe but by eternal resistance to Bonaparte :” 
yet, before the end of June, he was on a raft in the middle of 
the Niemen, entering the pavilion, of which Napoleon opened 
the door to him, and sitting down with his new friend to volun- 
teer the information how cordially he hated England, and to con- 
sult how they might best betray and pillage Prussia. Of these 
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proceedings we find scarcely a hint in the volumes before us, 
deeply as they concern Niebuhr’s political life, on. his entrance 
into the service of Prussia. The treaty of Tilsit is spoken of as 
lamentable, simply because it proved that further resistance to 
Bonaparte was not to be thought of. Niebuhr appears to have 
had some idea of failure on the part of Russia. On or about 
the same day that Alexander wrote as above to George IIL, 
Niebuhr wrote (vol. i., p. 217) to his wife: “ You may reckon 
with undiminished confidence on the courage of the Russians, 
but I cannot be blind to other things. However, I must not 
speak of this in letters. The departure for Tilsit, it is now said, 
will not take place before the end of the week.” He stood out 
against being made a member of a provisional commission, for 
governing and restoring the ravaged and curtailed country of his 
adoption, and sent in his resignation to the king at Tilsit, where 
the monarch’s heart was breaking under the treatment of his 
“magnanimous” “brother” Alexander. ‘The two emperors 
were always consulting together, excluding the king, or forget- 
ting his presence; riding away from him in the morning, and 
walking off together in the evenings. At this time it was that 
Niebuhr’s resignation of all office in Prussia reached his new 
sovereign. The humbled king besought him to stay, at least for 
a time: and Niebuhr acquiesced. We have no right to censure 
Niebuhr for any part of this course of action. His health was 
very bad at this period, and his anxious temper was not one to 
bear the stress of such times. It was not his own country that 
he desired to leave. He did not come for patriotic purposes, 
and he was the more free to go when all hope seemed over. 
We narrate the circumstances because they are (perhaps neces- 
sarily) very cursorily indicated in the book before us; and it is 
indispensable, in reviewing Niebuhr’s political life and character, 
to observe what he witnessed of the conduct of sovereigns, the 
condition of countries, and tle moods of conquered peoples, 
when he had reached the age of thirty-one. What he saw and 
felt inspired him with deep regret that he had entered upon yet 
tical life. Several affecting passages of his letters record, at 
intervals, this grief. Making every allowance for his constitu- 
tional tendency to discontent with the place and circumstances 
he was in, these regrets might be quoted with profit when men 
are arguing, as we often hear them now, in favour of paying 
honour to literature and science by endowments of political 
office. Niebuhr is an instructive spectacle in this light. He had 
some insight into old Etruscan politics, and was perfectly familiar 
with those of Rome, in all centuries. He could speak of the 
rights and wrongs of peoples high up on the ancient Nile, and 
could say how the affairs of Asiatic empires, thousands of years 
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ago, could best be administered. But what was he able to do, 
when posted high amidst the most marked and most momentous 
struggle (as he believed it) that the world ever saw? Does the 
heart of freedom now beat the stronger for him? Are princes and 
ministers wiser, are their subjects braver and more enlightened, 
any one of them, than if Niebuhr had spent his life among his 
books? We fear, rather the contrary. He could see, as he 
said, in the dark ages; and he was unaware that he could not 
see in the light of the present time. He could and did see 
what would be the next march, or the next political move of this 
or that individual; but of the antagonist forces of despotism 
and liberty in the general heart of the time he perceived nothing: 
and the great geographer, who could teach all about every an- 
cient battle-field, never discovered the vast one lying at his feet, 
where the East and the West must soon come up against each 
other, and fight till the one or the other has the possession of 
Europe, and the command of the destinies of a whole hemisphere. 
When he looked behind him, all was marvellously clear, though 
the sun had long set. Where others saw only by faint rays of 
scattered stars, those stars were to him like little suns, revealing 
the kingdoms of the dead and the glory of them. Forgetting 
that the dawn must be on the other side, and not aware, as 
others were, that it was breaking, all the future was to him an 
impenetrable mist. He heard something of the gushings of the 
torrent of revolution which must first be crossed, and he shrank 
back from it. The many who listened for the voice of one so 
wise heard him calling the despots “magnanimous,” and the 
patriots, however teachable and disinterested, “fools,” “fanatics,” 
“aping lackeys,” “ children of the devil,” and so forth. But his 
half-consciousness of his own false position fills the reader with 
tender regret, which leaves no room for a harsher feeling. He 
writes to his wife :— 

“The various spheres of action resemble the different regions of the 
atmosphere, which suit differently organized classes of men. Some are 
most comfortable in low countries ; others in the ordinary middle 
atmosphere ; others can only exist in the pure mountain air. I belong 
to the last class ; to those who must have freedom for the soul and 
intellect ; and for this very reason I ought not to have entered into the 
restraints of official life. I am often seized with regret when I think 
of my beautiful researches into history—my happy meditations on dark 
periods—my power of bringing them vividly before my mind’s eye— 
my life in antiquity. Where is all this gone? Shall I ever renew it ? 
Shall I ever be able to restore it to fresh life ?”—Vol. i. p. 216. 

Again: 

“This consciousness, with which I was vividly impressed with regard 
to official life in general, before I had entered on it, did not warn me, 
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when, after my entrance, a path opened to me towards finance. Fora 
long time past I have been almost unable to refresh myself by study ; 
and yet the mind becomes sadly poverty-stricken when filled by no 
other thoughts than those arising from one monotonous occupation. 
This estrangement from my true life has now already lasted nearly three 
years and a half, and time tends ever onwards away from the forsaken 
shore, till return becomes impossible.”—Vol. i. p. 290. 


Again, when about to go to Rome as ambassador : 


“There are many things which become indispensable to us when we 
are accustomed to them ; and if you are conscious of being able to fill 
more than one vocation, you cannot resist the impulse to fill more than 
one. Indeed, you feel that you wrong the cause, as well as yourself, if 
you renounce either of them. This is my feeling now with regard to 
the highest spheres of statesmanship. Unhappily, we always learn 
wisdom too late, and I shudder when I look at the years that lie behind 
me, and the age I have already reached.”—Vol. ii. p. 13. 


On his return to Berlin, he was occupied, as a member of the 
provisional commission, in retrieving the finances of the country. 
The pressing difficulty was to raise the tribute promised to 
France. Till this was done, the French were to occupy the 
country; and no improvement could take place till they were 
gone. A Dutch loan was to be attempted; and early in 1808, 
Niebuhr went (accompanied by his wife) to negotiate it, being 


invested with the dignity of Prussian minister at the court of 
Holland. It is really painful to dwell on the political history of 
Prussia for the next few years. Niebuhr, devoted and indus- 
trious, and in some affairs too wise for the men with whom he 
had to act, passed the weary years in hope, now and then, but 
much oftener in disappointment, fear, irritation, and, at last, in 
deep despondency. He was not made for co-operation. He 
had too much honesty, too much sagacity, and too much personal 
sensitiveness for it. In 1810 he quitted office, plunged among 
his books, and wrote a Treatise on the Amphictyons. He had 
now entered on the happiest three years of his life. He was 
historiographer to the king; and the University of Berlin was 
about to open, placing him in the society of scholars and men 
of science. He forgot the politics of the day, and lived among 
the old Romans. 

This portion of his life, only too short, is charming to read of. 
At last he was happy—as happy as his temperament ever allowed 
him to be. His kindling over his work—his modest conscious- 
ness of its greatness—his innocent exultation at its success— his 
tender pleasure for his wife’s sake,—are a relief and joy to the 
reader. But two gigantic shadows were stalking on to chill his 
life. Napoleon was coming to possess himself of Prussia, on 
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the way to Russia; and, some way behind, death was coming, 
to snatch away Amelia. In the midst of the first calamity there 
arose a joy which he had not anticipated. His countrymen 
proved themselves nobler than he had believed them. It was 
ever his misfortune, in his relations with the existing generation, 
to believe nothing good but what was before his eyes at the 
moment. In great crises he was taken by surprise, by the people 
turning out so much better than he had expected: in the inter- 
vals of those crises, he fell back into despondency. Honesty 
and disinterestedness usually inspire and maintain faith. With 
Niebuhr it was not so; a he suffered needlessly and bitterly 


from this infirmity of his nature. While Prussia was in the grasp 
of Napoleon, in 1808, he had written :— 


“T have tried another medicine, in the shape of some most select 
reading. I wanted a book that would rouse my imagination and my 
feelings, so I took up Mirabeau’s ‘ Essai sur la Despotisme.’. . . What 
inimitable sayings! ‘ L’animal que déchire le féroce léopard, admire-t-il 
la garrure de sa peau, ou la variété de ses ruses? Set in the place of 
the first word, the subject, the equivalent term |’Allemand, and the 
deep truth of the saying is gone. The animal knows nothing beyond 
the impulse of natural feeling, and seeks no false consolation ; but our 
countrymen have no ¢rue feeling left, not even that of pain or enjoy- 
ment. And on this account I cannot conceive what is to become of us. 
Are we to be apes of apes? I implore the mercy of heaven to grant us 
a new revelation ; for salvation must come to man from without ; our 
own longings only prepare the way for it.”—Vol. i. pp. 256—258. 

When the revelation was made to him that there was “true 
feeling” left, his letters, like his mind, glowed with delight—a 
delight vivid but transient. He tells how symptoms of the “true 
feeling” had appeared, while it was unsafe for him to write about 
them—before Napoleon left Paris for Russia; he tells how one 
citizen gave to the cause of freedom his entire income from his 
lands; another his farm-horses; another his stores of corn; how 
a brass-founder shut up shop, and volunteered, with a troop of 
journeymen and apprentices, all furnished forth at his expense ; 
he tells of the 11,000 volunteers in Berlin alone, when volun- 
teering involved the sacrifice of everything. He had even admi- 
ration for the noble spirit of students now—now, when their 
veneration for him as their teacher had opened his heart to them, 
and shown him their really teachable nature, when trusted and 
well guided. Would that it could have been so in after years, 
when his faith in the young was of even more consequence than 
now! He did his own share of the work of the day, first, by 
drilling in a volunteer company, and then by re-entering public 
life, at the command of the king. After Napoleon’s return from 
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Moscow, Niebuhr repaired to Dresden, where the allied sove- 
reigns had their place of meeting. His admiration of the people 
held out over this journey. After his return he writes :— 


“T think that, while we were still in Dresden, I mentioned to you 
that the change in my residence and society was anything but cheering. 
At Berlin, the consciousness of the excellent spirit which animated the 
nation was ever present to us; and yet we were sufficiently removed 
from the sight of all that is saddening in the actual details of the war. 
We lived with all the energies of our souls and hearts in action, and 
each one derived his belief in the immeasurable energy of the nation, 
from his own inward consciousness. It was this which made us so full 
of confidence. In Dresden, we were separated from the nation, and its 
most excellent part, the army, and transported into a circle of fashion- 
able people who were strangers to us ; at least, there were only a few 
of our public men among them. Here we saw as exclusively what was 
commonplace, as at home what was beautiful and good.” —Vol. i. p. 387. 


When he speaks thus of the army, we must remember that it 
was mainly a citizen army. 


“ Never have good will and good ideas ripened so universally into 
good deeds as with our people. He who had before declared what 
ought to be done when the time of trial should come, did it now him- 
self (with very few exceptions) and to the fullest extent. The beha- 
viour of the women, too, is admirable. There are hundreds who not 
only renounce every pleasure, but even a close attention to their house- 
holds, in order to superintend the hospitals, to cook, to tend the sick, 
to mend their linen, to procure money and other necessaries, to look 
after the hired nurses, and keep them up to their duty. Many have 
already fallen victims to typhus fever. The men can scarcely interfere 
with the regular course of these occupations, which have assumed quite 
an organized character. All that is the spontaneous expression of the 
national mind is elevating. The recruits leave their homes with shouts 
of rejoicing ; practise the exercise together out of the hours of training, 
that they may be able to join the army so much the sooner. And this 
is not done that they may lead a merry life of excess ; the soldier 
hungers, when his host can give him nothing, rather than use violence; 
he gives his cloak to his captive, when he is shivering himself. One 
cannot speak of these things without emotion,—without saying to one’s 
self that these people are better than we should be in their place.”— 
Vol. i. p. 398. 

“. . . Only let us now preach to every one—we have no need to 
recal it to ourselves—that an inactive joy were as despicable as it were 
ruinous. Our deliverance cannot remain an incomplete work ; it cannot 
go back, if we in any measure do that to which we are summoned by 
every motive.” —Vol. i. p. 373. 


Again and again he says this. While the affairs of Europe 
were in course of settlement, after the downfall of Napoleon, he 
wrote and he said, with his characteristic earnestness, that the 
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princes of Germany must give representative institutions to their 
peoples. The constitutions were promised, and, with the single 
exception of Saxe Weimar, never given. And what did Niebuhr 
do then? He was the Prussian Minister at Rome, and in per- 
petual consultation, of course, with the government at home. 
He said he lamented the “ mistakes” of the princes, in letting 
the right time go by. He hinted at some sad “ faults” in the 
ruling powers; he got into raptures with the Crown Prince of 
Prussia ; and when the young men of Germany demanded from 
their princes the promised constitution, he wrote of their crimes, 
and called them fools, rebels, fanatics, and aping lackeys. 
Among his many charming pictures of his beloved Crown 
Prince, (for some time his pupil, and now King of Prussia,) it 
is difficult to pick out the one most radiant with hope. There 
are several, at intervals of years, such as this :— 


“Tam delighted with the Crown Prince (then eighteen, in 1813). 
His noble poetical nature is gradually beginning to be recognised by 
some. He has extraordinary depth of feeling ; and he preserves his 
individuality of character, sometimes without effort, sometimes con- 
sciously, among people who do not understand him, and are always 
blaming him. There is something very uncommon about him ; the 
King calls his strongest feelings into play. He gives promise of great 
days for Prussia, and for Germany—of the fulfilment of all that is yet 
wanting.” —Vol. i. p. 399. 

In 1824— 

“The Crown Prince has improved beyond description ; his heart 
remains what it ever was, and his mind is enriched by an extensive 
knowledge of facts. Prince William appears equally warm-hearted and 
good. In truth, the man who is not satisfied with these Princes must 
make unwarrantable demands upon the world.”—Vol. ii. p. 293. 


What is written of him now does not agree very well with 
this. Letters from Prussia say now, “ Every one seems to have 
given up doing or saying anything, in a kind of apathetic 
despair.” . . . . “The Second Chamber has (May 1852) thrown 


out the proposal about the new peers; so | believe it is to be 
done without their consent. ‘The Empress of Russia is expected 
to-day. The Emperor will not come as long as the Chambers 
are in existence. For all the existence they have, he need not 
allow them to come in his way. Everyone grows more and 
more discontented, but no one does anything, and very few have 
the courage even to speak.” The nation would willingly exchange 
some of the * poetry” of this King’s nature for a little veracity ; 
some of his “ heart,” as shown in speechifying and tears, for a 
little conscience ; some of his “individuality” for a little ordinary 
fidelity; some of his “extensive knowledge of facts” for the 
smallest real intercourse with his “beloved Berliners.” Enough 
(Vol. LVILI. No, CXILI.]—New Serizs, Vol. II. No. I. M 
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of him! For Niebuhr’s sake, no more shall be said of him 
here. 

It was not till 1824 that Niebuhr retired from office. Besides 
being sent hither and thither on financial negotiations, he was 
consulted on all occasions by his government about the settle- 
ment of Germanic affairs in general, and Prussian in particular, 
till he entered upon his last political function—that of Prussian 
Minister at Rome. Before he went there, some great griefs 
saddened his heart—one for ever, for he certainly never fully 
recovered from it. Before his wife died, he had lost his father. 
The old man died at the age of eighty-two, in May 1815; and 
the life of him, by his son, by which we best know the great 
traveller, was written as a kind of solace, when Niebuhr was 
mourning his wife. In that life there is a curious anecdote, 
which makes us wish to know some more particulars still of the 
senior Niebuhr’s mind and temperament. “It is extraordinary,” 
says his son, “that this man, so remarkably devoid of imagina- 
tion, so exempt from illusion, waked us on the night in which 
his brother died, though he was at such a distance that he knew 
not even of his illness, and told us that his brother was dead. 
What had appeared to him, waking or dreaming, he never 
told us.” 

By this time —in the midst of the Hundred Days—all 
Europe was watching every movement of Napoleon; but 
Niebuhr had little attention to spare even for the preparations 
for Waterloo. Amelia was dying. It was three days after the 
battle of Waterloo that this incomparable woman expired. The 
physician had forbidden any notice to her of her danger. It is the 
physician’s office to give advice on this head; and it is for sur- 
rounding friends to regard it or not, as physical or moral con- 
siderations prevail. Niebuhr did not speak to Amelia of her 
approaching death. ‘ Once only, a few days before her death, 
as he was holding her in his arms, he asked her if there was no 
pleasure that he could give her—nothing that he could do for 
her sake. She replied, with a look of unutterable love, ‘ You 
shall finish your History, whether I live or die.” This request 
was ever present to his mind, and he regarded its fulfilment as a 
sacred duty ; though years elapsed before he was able to resume 
his work.” (Vol. 11. p. 1.) 

This injunction was a very heavy care to him. His was not 
a spirit that could bear higntly and cheerfully any permanent 
engagement, or protracted task. He was too nervously con- 
scientious, and had too little power of will to bear any constraint 
of the kind. The energy which would have carried him through 
any work, if he had not been bound to do it (by either promise 
or conscience) was turned to self-corrosion by his “ over-exqui- 
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site” solicitude. His history had nearly ceased to be a pleasure 
to him before his re-entrance into political life ;—it was poisoned 
by the coolness of the reception of the second volume, in com- 
parison with the first, and it was henceforward a constant burden 
upon his mind, connected as it was with his promise to Amelia. 
The story of the rest of his life, as given in the second volume of 
this book, is very painful; and it grows more and more so to the 
end. We shall pass rapidly over it, as it adds little to the revela- 
tion of his mind in political life already contemplated. 

Madame Hensler nursed her sister to the last; and from this 
time it is easy to see that Madame Hensler was his chief interest 
in life. There is evident obscurity about this part of the story. 
She was to have gone to Rome with him; but she did not go; 
and another went, strangely enough, in her place. When 
Madame Hensler visited the mourning widower, she took with 
her a young girl, her adopted daughter, to whom Niebuhr was 
married in a very few weeks. Poor Gretchen was a good little 
girl, and had been well educated ; but her health was wretched, 
and she was no companion for her husband. She was devoted 
to him, and he treated her with all tenderness: but it is 
mournful to see how his life was frittered away after this time. 
Amelia’s ill health was a sorrow, but scarcely an impediment. 
She seems to have been a furtherance to him in every way. 
With Gretchen it was otherwise; and apparently only because 
she was less wise and lofty than Amelia. She was a patient, 
suffering, loving creature, adoring him whom she could not com- 
prehend ;—to such a point that she could not survive him. She 
died nine days after him. 

His constitutional tendency to discontent grew upon him so 
manifestly after Amelia’s death, that it is clear how benign was 
her influence in cherishing such peace as he was capable of. 
While she lived, the tendency showed itself in an almost amus- 
ing way about minor matters; for instance, when, in relating 
how much he had been occupied in reviewing, he hoped his 
reviews would be forgotten, because the books reviewed, like 
almost all modern books, were so very bad. It seems not to have 
occurred to him that, in that case, he had only to let them alone. 
Now, his discontent extended itself to his position, his vocation, 
his coadjutors, his government, his nation, the Catholics, the 
Protestants, his life at Rome,—his life everywhere. It is neces- 
sary to point this out, that his vehement expressions of contempt 
and hopelessness about the Italians—all Italians—may not go for 
more than they are worth. Putting them together with his 
growing horror of the doctrine of the right of revolution, the 
inference would naturally be that he would now, if living, be on 
the side of Austria and the Pope in Italy, and would give his 
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aid to tue cause of despotism throughout Europe. This would 
be an injustice to him. He would, no doubt, if living, anathe- 
matize Mazzini, and, in the abstract, counsel endurance, as he 
did to the Germans in 1808; but his heart would glow at the 
spectacle of what the Italians could do and bear, during these 
latter years, and he would have written of them as he did of the 
Prussian people in 1813. When we read of his irritations with 
the Burschenschaft, and his downright vindictiveness with the 
Italians, we must remember that events fared no better with him 
than nations and sects. He could not bear to be congratulated 
on going to Rome, which his friends knew to have been the goal 
of his wishes for many years: he found fault with his life there, 
though his health presently became better than it had ever been 
in his life. He liked scarcely anybody there but the Pope and 
the German artists; and he begins, by and by, to disparage 
these last. He mourned over his inability to write his history 
there, and was always: hearing the gentle chidings of his Amelia 
about his promise to her; and yet, when, at his own request, he 
is recalled, he not only visits with bitter pain, for the last time, 
his haunts of seven years, but at length remembers how good his 
health had been, and how fine his opportunities; and, when 
returned to Prussia, tells his friends that at Rome only could he 
finish his history to his own liking, and that there only did people 
know how to value him. One passage out of many will suffice 
to show how morbid were his feelings. On his return to Prussia, 
after a seven years’ residence at Rome, he writes (December 11th, 
1823) :— 


“Tt must certainly be owing to some carelessness in expressing my- 
self, that you could suppose I meant to say anything to the disadvan- 
tage of the Germans, as compared with the Italians. God forbid ! 
What I mean is that I ought to have an adequate compensation for 
what I give up in point of health and comfort, and the variety of inter- 
esting objects of contemplation, if I am not to feel that I have lost by 
the exchange. The case is different with anyone who has retained his 
youthful connexions in Germany. I come back to a world in which 
the opposing parties are impelled and guided by vague sentiments and 
heated passions, and all alike have adopted their opinions on the autho- 
rity of newspapers, periodicals, and the Conversations-lexicon ; and in 
these authorities they put such faith, that they anathematize everyone 
who has more insight than themselves. I would just as soon talk about 
religion with a bigoted Catholic peasant, as converse with such people 
about the weightiest concerns of the world. Such wisdom I may dare 
to despise, when three men, of three such different nations, and each of 
them the first, or among the first men of their nation, as M. Von Stein, 
M. de Serre, and Lord Colchester, give me credit for a profound know- 
ledge of the material and intellectual condition of the leading states of 
Europe, ask me for my opinion, and take my verdict on matters as an 
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authority, whilst in these trivial circles every one is wiser than I.”— 
Vol. ii., p. 280. 

The plain state of the case, in the eyes of the people about 
him, was this ;—that the princes of Germany had promised, in 
an hour of difficulty and danger, to give constitutions to their 
people ; that they had not done so; and that Niebuhr gave no 
countenance to the demand for the fulfilment of the promise, but, 
on the contrary, treated with vehement contempt the remon- 
strants, who perilled their all in urging the demand. He did so 
from Rome; he did so on his return to Prussia, and yet because 
he, in his heart, blamed the faithless princes, he was angry at all 
distrust of his patriotism. Let us look at one single chapter of 
facts. 

After the wretched year 1807, when the peace of Tilsit dis- 
membered Prussia, the Tugendbund was formed, and so coun- 
tenanced by the government that Napoleon interfered, and 
demanded its dissolution. The patriots who formed this virtuous 
league hoped to regenerate the national spirit, through the eleva- 
tion of the national morals. Education, was, naturally, one of 
the first departments looked into. Pestalozzi’s example and 
method had forcibly struck some of the chief movers in the 
Tugendbund, and they kindled over the fresh idea of the 
importance to human character of a regulated physical develop- 
ment and training. Out of this arose the Gymnastic System. 
Jahn published his work on “ German Nationality,” and in 
1808 began, at Berlin, the training of a few boys in bodily exer- 
cises. ‘The results were so approved that he opened his gym- 
nasium in 1811. No French was spoken there; the place was a 
national institution in its language and manners, that it might 
become so in all its ideas and feelings. The Royal Family were 
often present, and Jahn was honoured and salaried by the 
government. Presently there were gymnasia throughout the 
country ; and (let it be well noted), it was out of these institutions 
that issued that soldiery which Niebuhr praised and loved with his 
whole heart during the crisis of 1813. The Treaty of Tilsit for- 
bade Prussia to maintain an army exceeding 40,000 men. From 
among the youth already prepared by the gymnastic system 
(which had spread far beyond the walls of the schools them- 
selves,) levies were made, rapidly trained, and dismissed to 
make room for more; and thus it was that the nation showed 
itself so ready as it was to use the occasion of Napoleon’s 
reverses, The students, whom Niebuhr had so heartily admired 
on their march, went back, when all was quiet, to their univer- 
sities, and resumed their studies. If, because they did so, 
Niebuhr expected that they should forget what they had seen 
and done, what the princes of the empire had promised, and 
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what their peoples aspired to, he expected what was impossible. 
If so good a man failed to honour the spirit and practice of the 
great body of German students, under the inspiration of the 
time, it must have been because he did not understand them. 
The constituent bodies of the universities had long been dege- 
nerating: the students set about reforming them; and it is 
affecting to see how conscientiously they began with reforming 
themselves. The fervour with which they set about the work of 
self-discipline,—genuine, personal self-control,—was not likely 
to last as a characteristic of the universities; for it was not likely 
that a succession of youths should be open to the same inspira- 
tion; but it was, for a time, so noble and so beautiful, that it 
ought to have commanded the esteem and love of such a man 
as Niebuhr; it must have done so if it had fixed his mind’s eye 
as the virtues of ancient races could at all times do. It was the 
deliberate, solemn, cheerful purpose of not one, but many, to 
become Christ-like in all but miraculous power. This did not, 
in their idea, include the duty of non-resistance. They endea- 
voured to supersede the absurd practice of duelling with swords, 
so long prevalent; but they took up the sword when no other 
means would avail, to withstand the petty tyrants of their com- 
munities. The purer their lives, and the stricter their enforce- 
ment of moral reforms, if even among themselves alone, the 
more were they hated, opposed, and traduced by the despotic, 
the licentious, and the merely old-fashioned who remained 
within the walls. The young confessors and apostles were 
accused of revolutionary tendencies; and rumours of conspi- 
racies against the State got abroad. Jahn’s motto, which had 
been so loudly cheered when first given out, “Frisch, frei, 
frélich und fromm,” now seemed very dangerous. The govern- 
ments had not given the representative institutions for which the 
people were waiting; and, in this consciousness, every saying 
which roused enthusiasm and commanded a wide assent, was 
feared as revolutionary. Jahn was imprisoned, and, by order of 
government, his schools were closed. ‘The man was the same 
as when Napoleon was marching upon Berlin; the schools were 
the same ; the spirit of the youth of the nation was the same; 
but Napoleon was now a long way off, and these good things 
were all highly inconvenient. An inquiry into the political action 
of the students at Giessen University was instituted by order of 
government, and every one came out clear from all imputation 
of revolutionary tendencies. But they were denounced from 
university to university, that reception might be denied them. 
Their preparation for life was embittered by calumny, and 
calumny was to go before them, to embitter their after-life. In 
1817, on the anniversary of the battle of Leipsic, and the tri- 
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centenary of the Reformation, the day was celebrated by the 
University of Jena and the whole country. Within a walk is the 
Wartburg, where Luther lay imprisoned in the castle; and it is, 
or was then, customary to light a bonfire on the mountain, 
called the October fire. Into this fire a Berlin student threw, 
after giving his reasons in a single sentence, a handful of anti- 
liberal works, together with an Austrian corporal’s stick, a 
Hessian pig-tail, and a Prussian military sash. Nothing that 
was said that day could be laid hold of by the most suspicious 
reactionaries: so they eagerly grasped at this deed, and the more 
vindictively because the works thrown into the fire were written 
by men high in the Prussian service. Charles Follen’s Great 
Song, which had by that time spread over Germany, was sung 
at the close of the proceedings. When the government was 
making the arrests consequent upon this celebration, it would 
doubtless have laid hands first upon him, if accusation had been 
possible. But he was not at the feast of the Wartburg. His 
heart was with his friends there, but he and some others pre- 
ferred remaining at home, at another kind of feast—they com- 
memorated the day by partaking together of the Lord’s Supper. 
Now how does Niebuhr speak of these young men—the true 
comrades (when not the same men) of those whom he had so 
honoured four years before ?— 

“The coarse proceedings on the Wartburg, mingled as they are with 
religious comedy, have deeply distressed me. They exhibit our youth 
as empty, conceited, and vulgar. Freedom is quite impossible when 
the youth of a country are devoid of reverence and modesty.” . . . 
“Under the gymnastic regime there must inevitably be an end of 
science and literature, and, indeed, of all that is noble, quiet, and 
beautiful.” 

And to Savigny— 

“T give you special thanks, on my own account, for your masterly 
essay on the advocates of legislative novelties, which is as just in 
thought as it is powerfully written. My Cassandra spirit says indeed, 
alas! it will be of no avail. We are absolutely powerless to turn the broad 
shallow current of the spirit of the age into a deeper channel. But it is in 
itself a noble thing to sacrifice yourself by unwearied exertions; and 
more meritorious to scoop out in the mud a bed for the stream than to 
sustain a sublime conflict with wild torrents. I cannot help thoughts 
of this kind. It is not because my own little barrel runs thick, but 
because everywhere things are on the lees, that I despair of the age 
and of posterity.” —Vol. ii., pp. 110, 117, 88. 

As he could nowhere see comfort, it follows that he did not 
approve the conduct of government about this Wartburg affair. 
He had not the consolation of thinking anybody in the right. 
And, indeed, the governments of Berlin and Vienna were so com- 
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pletely stultified by the issue of their investigations, that a 
Niebuhr could not be conceived of as sharing in the disgrace of 
them. The same account of things applies to the unhappy case 
of Kotzebue’s murder,—in which, however, there was something 
more like a reason for supposing revolutionary purposes to be 
involved. Though it was presently made clear that the murderer 
was a fanatic, who acted without concert and confidant, it was 
excusable to suppose at first, that some wild plot lay underneath. 
But that such a supposition should lay open the whole Burschen- 
schaft to a charge of disaffection, and to treatment corresponding 
with such a view, is in no way excusable, and so Niebuhr 
thought,—amidst all his terror, grief, and wrath, at the event 
which gave occasion to the Carlsbad decrees. It is but justice 
to him to quote what he says of the proceedings of Hardenberg 
and Metternich in this matter. Their censorship of the press, 
their new watch set over the universities, and their permission to 
supersede existing authorities by the Diet, in case of alarm, were 
too much, even for his perturbed spirit of fear. He writes from 
Rome :— 

“The Carlsbad decrees have made a most mischievous impression on 
the Germans here, who are mostly young men, and many of them pos- 
sessed by wild dogmas: from this we may easily gather the effect they 
will produce in Germany. A favourable impression they cannot make 
on any unbiassed mind. It is equally severe and unjust to have recourse 
to severe and coercive measures against a sect, which your very violence 
converts into a party, without in the least reforming your own proceed- 
ings, without redressing a single real grievance. How utterly without 
love, without patriotism, without joy,—how full of discontent and 
grudge must life be, where this is the relation between the subjects and 
the governments! Our rulers do not perceive that Prussia can only 
subsist upon a moral and spiritual basis. I know very well whose 
spiritual children the democrats are: I know that you cannot allay their 
wild clamour, however well you govern, unless you do them the favour 
of adopting their senseless plans ; but they would be detached from the 
people at large, if the latter found that they were governed wisely and 
well.”—Vol. ii. p. 160. 

If any one asks what Niebuhr would have done if he could 
have had the control of events, the answer must be—there is no 
saying. He is in despair about everything; but there is no sign 
of his having anything to propose. The one evident fact is, that 
he never saw that the turbulence of our time is a feature of 
a transition state which a philosopher must know to be inevitable. 
But Niebuhr was not a philosopher, intellectually or morally; 
and in nothing is this more painfully shown than in his inability 
alike to resign himself to a course of affairs which he did not 
like, and to comfort himself with the perception that it was a part 
of a great scheme of events. 
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We have given the case of the students of Germany. We shall 
not cite any of Niebuhr’s opinions about the Italian liberals. 
The case of the Germans proves that his opinions on such mat- 
ters were not worth much; and that is why we have gone so far 
into the subject. We would not run any risk of injuring the 
Italian cause by needlessly spreading harsh opinions of its ad- 
herents: and we trust that such of our readers as may see the 
book will remember that the same good man who thus writes of 
foreign patriots is extremely eager to disclaim having ever been 
connected, more or less, with the Tugendbund at home. 

The further the reader goes in these two volumes, the heavier 
grows his heart. It is not only that he sees in the virtuous man 
himself an incapacity for serenity, and for the enjoyment which 
should attend upon such innocence and enlightenmentas his. His 
hereditary melancholy becomes early in his history an established 
fact, to which those who honour and love him must reconcile 
themselves as they best may. It is less easy to withstand the 
influence of his constantly recurring portraitures of the woes and 
crimes of all the states of society that come under his notice. In 
the presence of his hopelessness, it is difficult to maintain any 
hope at all for more than a few individuals of the human race. 
While in Italy, he tells us of the wretchedness of the peasantry, 
the levity and profligacy of the proprietors, the infidelity of the 
priests, and, indeed, of all Catholics, the criminal jacobinism of 
the liberals—of nothing but sin and misery everywhere ; except 
that he admires the Pope, and has “ met with one noble-minded 
and agreeable young man, who unites depth of feeling and 
profound melancholy about the state of the world, with a very 
poetical mind, and a considerable amount of scholarship ;” to 
which he adds, “He is not, however, a native of Italy, but a 
Greek, from Corfu.” When he is returning to a Protestant 
country, where states are in course of demarcation, for pur- 
poses of local government, and the organizing of representative 
institutions, and where the Prussian system of education is coming 
into operation, the reader looks at last for a little cheerfulness ; 
but he finds the melancholy deeper in proportion as the com- 
mentator cares more for his own country than for a foreign one. 
Representative institutions will do no good, because the evils lie 
in the heart and mind of the people. If there is federation in 
the representative assemblages, nothing will be done for want of 
community of interests ; if the states are small, and self-governing, 
the “cursed divisibility” of land will go on till the whole agri- 
cultural population are beggars. Education itself fails and 
disappoints him. If we are granted a glimpse of “ the prosperity 
of the Rhenish provinces,” remarkable increase of — 
activity among the vineyards, through protective duties, new 
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houses rising in and about Cologne, Diisseldorf, and Coblentz, 
and so on, we are immediately told that “the Catholic religion 
in these parts is a benighted heathenism ;” that nothing else is 
so clear as, “above all things, how powerless Protestantism is 
now-a-days ;” that, on the Rhine, the larger estates are entirely 
disappearing, and the smaller ones in constant course of sub- 
division, reducing the peasants to beggary; that the “great 
difficulty is the frightful increase of population,” which people 
are beginning to be alarmed at, after having childishly rejoiced 
at it; and that “ one learns with horror that out of 55,000 inha- 
bitants (of Cologne) there are 20,000 in the receipt of alms.” 
He goes on to ask, “‘ What will be the position of Europe within 
a century ?” 

What will it be? This is not the place for a speculation on 
that subject. The use of the question here is to remind us that 
Niebuhr’s misfortune lay in his utter forgetfulness of the fact, 
that Europe is, as she has been for three centuries, in a state of 
transition from an old to a new organic condition of society, and 
that the consolation for present evils is in a recognition of the 
deep-lying principles on which the change is proceeding. Some 
men may gain a clearer insight into these principles than others; 
and wise and good men may differ as to what these principles 
are; but unless they have faith that such exist—unless they per- 
ceive that humanity is progressive, they can only mourn hope- 
lessly over the evils which are before their eyes, tor which they 
see no remedy, if, indeed, the past cannot be restored. Such 
was Niebuhr’s inability and misfortune; and we contemplate his 
suffering under it with respectful sorrow. 

While he was at Rome, a son and several daughters were born 
to him; and they seem to have been so many rays of sunshine 
in his clouded life. His zeal about his boy’s education is rather 
alarming to the reader. When the baby is a month old, the 
father is telling how it shall “ undoubtingly take the gods and 
heroes for historical beings,” and how very early it shall speak 
the ancient languages by practice; and it is painful to observe, 
during the few remeining years, how the fine little fellow is sub- 
jected to the same liabilities of prematurity which irreparably 
impaired the health and happiness of his father. Soon after this 
child’s birth, Niebuhr wrote,—*“ In my earliest youth, the long- 
ing desire arose within me to spend my life exclusively within 
the precincts of a narrow circle, teaching and labouring: would 
to God it had been my fate!” Yet the forcing method which he 
was even then contemplating with regard to his son was exactly 
what, in his own case, precluded the gratification of this early 
desire. 

The Niebuhrs arrived at Bonn in August, 1823; and there 
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the family lived till the death of both the parents in January, 
1831. At Bonn he lectured, and revised and continued his 
history. His mode of life suited him better than any official 
position, and he recovered some of the cheerfulness which 
adorned his professional life at Berlin. There is little appear- 
ance of this cheerfulness in his correspondence; but we are told 
that it existed, and we are glad to believe it. Life could never 
again be to him what it was while Amelia was by his side; but 
it was brighter than it had been since her death, till the year 
1830, which closed the scene very cloudily. In February of 
that year his new house was burned down. He bore the disap- 
pointment, inconvenience, and loss thus occasioned very man- 
fully. He suffered much more from the French Revolution of 
the following July. It was to him as if chaos had come again. 
The ensuing months were a season of fevered anguish to him. 
He took his death in gratifying his eagerness about the trial of 
the ministers of Charles X. On Christmas night he became 
over-heated in the news-room, and then chilled in going home; 
and he died in consequence on the 2nd of January. When his 
wife fell ill, two days before, and could not come to him, he 
turned his face to the wall, exclaiming, “ Hapless house ! to lose 
_ and mother at once!” On the 11th, Gretchen followed 
im. 

If it be asked why we have contemplated so exclusively the 
political life and sentiments of a man who was more eminent in 
another view? why we have dwelt on the least cheerful and the 
least favourable aspect of a good and able man’s character? we 
answer that it is not without a purpose. We wish to present 
what may be called a practical reply to two suggestions which 
we think need to be met. Much is said among us at present of 
the superiority of the treatment of learned men abroad over that 
which is seen among us; and the continental practice of inviting 
men of science and letters to political office is pointed out as 
honourable and desirable. It is possible that the spectacle of 
Niebuhr’s false position (so regarded by himself) may make 
some of us consider whether two great careers may not be 
spoiled, or deeply injured, by making the scholar into a politi- 
cian: we do not say a statesman, till we have an example worthy 
of the term. For ourselves, we utterly disbelieve in the possi- 
bility of the union of creative scholarship with statesmanship, 
worthy the name. Niebuhr’s case may help us in the considera- 
tion of the question. 

A more weighty reason for what we have done is this :—that 
a protest is required against despair of the commonwealth, and 
discouragement about human progression, on the ground of 
Niebuhr’s discouragement and despair. The influence of such 
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a man—so good, so learned, so really wise, in regard to the 
affairs of the old world—may be most mischievous, if allowed to 
work, without any counteracting protest, on the minds of the 
timid, the superficial, and the faithless. It seems to be necessary 
to indicate that Niebuhr, while able and virtuous, was not great. 
Great as an author, he was not so asa man. Fully adequate to 
the concrete Past, he sank utterly before the abstract Future. 
With all his marvellous power of interpreting the past, he had 
no recognition of the present; no kind of prevision of the future, 
in any direction whatever. Thus he was not intellectually great. 
And his want of hope, and of aspiration, and of serenity, prevent 
our admitting him to be morally great—however noble were 
some of his attributes, and however dear his character as a whole. 
We may delight to see everybody loving and honouring him; 
but we must hold out a warning against his being relied on as an 
authority in political matters, or chosen as a guide. Ours is no 
time for negation in such affairs; and Niebuhr’s political views, 
character, and life, were all one great negation. Having said 
this, we cannot refrain from presenting one out of the multitude 
of fine passages in his letters, which showed what was the 
temper of the man when he allowed his best instincts fair play— 
when politics, position, and prejudice were out of sight. Writing 
of Gothe’s account of his life in Italy, he says:— 


“Ts it not enough to make one weep? To treat a whole nation and 
a whole country simply as a means of recreation for oneself; to see 
nothing in the wide world and nature but the innumerable trappings 
and decorations of one’s own miserable life ; to survey all moral and 
intellectual greatness, all that speaks to the heart, where it still exists, 
with an air of patronizing superiority; or, where it has been crushed 
and overpowered by folly and corruption, to find amusement in the 
comic side of the latter, is to me absolutely revolting,—perhaps more 
so to me personally than I can reasonably expect it to be to others ; 
but I think it ought to excite sentiments similar in kind, if not in 
degree, in every breast. I am well aware that I go into the opposite 
extreme; that my politico-historical turn of mind can find full satisfac- 
tion in things for which Géthe had no taste, and that I could live con- 
tentedly without feeling the want of art, not only amidst the glorious 
scenery of the Tyrol, but on moor or heath, where I was surrounded by 
a free peasantry, who had a history.”—Vol. ii. p. 91. 


Géthe may well afford the quotation of this passage. He 
speaks for himself elsewhere: and he so honoured Niebuhr, that 
he would have enjoyed, like anybody else, Niebuhr’s most true 
account of the difference between them. Niebuhr had a heart 
which could appreciate “a free peasantry who had a history;” 
and those who would conceive of him in his glory, should think 
of him in the Tyrol, climbing among the haunts of Hofer. Thus 
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in the latter days is there some echo from the earliest; and we 
once more see in the Minister to Rome the little Barthold, who, 
in that marshy corner of Holstein, could listen all day long to 
tales which came warm from the true peasant-heart of his father. 
Sadly, now, do his words recur, “In my earliest youth, the 
longing desire arose within me to spend my life exclusively 
within the precincts of a narrow circle, teaching and labouring— 
would to God it had been my fate!” 





Art. VIII.—Tue Restoration or BE ier. 


The Restoration of Belief. No. I. Christianity in Relation to 
its Ancient and Modern Antagonists.’ Cambridge: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1852. 


WE have heard it quoted as the remark of a distinguished 
foreigner, conversant with the choicest society in several of 
the capitals of Europe, that nowhere is the alienation of the 
higher and professional classes from all religious faith so wide- 
spread and complete as in England. ‘That the masses at the 
other end of the social scale are indifferent or disaffected to the 
institutions which visibly embody the Christianity of our age, 
can be no secret to any observant inhabitant of a large English 
town. It is on the middle class alone that the various forms of 
Protestant worship have any real hold. Removed alike from 
the passionate temptations of the homeless artisan, and from the 
mental activity of the statesman or man of letters, the rural 
gentry and the urban tradespeople are detained under traditional 
influences, partly by the wholesome conservatism of moral habit, 
partly by helpless accommodation to conventional standards. 
Men of this class, if once really touched and possessed by earnest 
conviction, are the best defenders of a allan from political 
assault. But a faith exposed to an intellectual struggle finds 
among them but a precarious shelter; especially if their attach- 
ment to it is less a living persuasion than a fear of the blank 
which its removal would create. Persecuted by the magistrate, 
they know how to defend their worship from the oppression of 
law. Assailed by the critic, they can offer but the resistance of 
a dumb impenetrability: they cannot bring their sterling personal 
qualities to bear upon the contest: they are obliged, for all active 
conduct of the strife, to trust to a body of literary Swiss, engaged 
to protect the Vatican of their faith, and accustomed never to 
report defeat. In proportion as the methods of sceptical aggres- 
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sion become more formidable, and its temper more earnest, it is 
found necessary to improve the training of the band of Church 
defenders : a measure at once indispensable and fatal ;—for it lifts 
them into an intellectual position, which spoils the blind single- 
ness of their allegiance, discloses the hopelessness of the task 
expected from them, and often destroys their antipathy to the 
noble revolutionary foe. It is the vainest of hopes, that a body 
of clergy, brought up to the culture of the nineteenth century, 
can abide by the Christianity of the sixteenth or of the second: 
if they may not preserve its essence by translation into other 
forms of thought, they will abandon it, in proportion as they are 
clear-sighted and veracious, as a dialect grown obsolete. The 
number accordingly is constantly increasing, in every college 
capable of training a rich intellect, of candidates for the ministry 
forced by their doubts into lay professions, and carrying thither 
the powerful influence, in the same direction, of learning and 
accomplishment. The higher offices of education are, to no 
slight extent, in the hands of these deserters of the church: and 
through the tutor in the family, or the master in the school, or 
the professor in the lecture-room, contact and sympathy are 
established between the best portion of the new generation and 
a kind of thought and culture with which the authorised theo- 
logy cannot co-exist. College friendships, foreign travel, current 
literature, familiarise all educated young men with the pheno- 
menon of scepticism, and in a way most likely to disenchant it 
of its terrors. Thus by innumerable channels it enters the 
middle class at the intellectual end of their life; assuming in 
general the form of historic and critical doubt: while from below, 
from the classes born and bred amid the whirl of machinery, 
and shaped in their very imagination by the tyranny of the 

ower-loom, it pushes up in the ruder form of material fatalism. 

he intermediate enclosure, safe in the dull innocence of an 
unsuspected creed, is growing narrower every day; and though 
reserved to the last for its hour of temptation, will be the least 
prepared to win its victory. 

No one who appreciates the real sources of a healthy national 
‘life, and knows what to expect from the dissolution of ancient 
faiths, can look without anxiety at a prospect like this; especially 
in a country whose religious institutions, rigid with usage, over- 
loaded with interests, charged with the bequests of the past, are 
manifestly unequal to the crisis, and in their attempt to train 
the affections of the Future, wield every power but the right one, 
and are indeed already regarded, like the Court of Chancery 
with its wards, as a dry nursery for grown babies. A people that 
reverences nothing—nothing at least that stretches a common 
heaven over all—has lost its natural unity. Incipient decay is 
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spreading through the secret cement of its civilisation, which, far 
from bearing the weight of further growth, precariously holds its 
existing mass together. So far we are entirely at one with those 
who see something to deplore in the “Eclipse of Faith,” and 
something to desire in the “ Restoration of Belief’ They do 
not overrate the evils of a state of society in which, if you think 
with the wise, you must cease to believe with the vulgar. We 
would join with them, heart and hand, in the effort to terminate 
this fatal discrepancy, and find some language of devotion and 
aspiration, veracious alike from the lips of the richest knowledge 
and the most primitive simplicity. But when, like the 
author whose publication is before us, they would abolish the 
discrepancy by simply reinstating the taught in the creed of the 
untaught; when they insist on the surrender without terms of 
modern philosophy and criticism to the “ unabated” authority of 
the Bible; when they pretend to wipe out from calculation all 
the theological researches of the last half century, as if they were 
mere cyphers made in sport on the tablet of history, and had no 
effect on our computed place at all,—we separate sorrowfully 
from them, largely sympathising with their wish, but wholly 
despairing of their method. ‘The received theory of the origin 
of Christianity from agencies exclusively divine, and of the 
infallible character of the canonical books, can no more be “ re- 
stored,” than Roman history can be put back to its state before 
Niebuhr’s time, or Greek mythology be treated as if Heyne and 
Ottfried Miiller had never lived. ‘The present age is not more 
distinguished by its advance in the material arts, than by its 
astonishing progress in the interpretation and true painting of 
the past: a Boeck or a Grote carries in his mind a picture of 
Athenian life in the days of Pericles more perfect, it is probable, 
than could be formed by Plutarch or Longinus: and it would be 
strange if the Christian era—certainly the object of the most 
elaborated study—were the only one to escape the work of re- 
construction, or to undergo it without considerable change. The 
limits of that change are at present definable by no consentient 
estimate; but that they are such as to remove the old lines of 
Christian defence, and require the choice of more open ground, 
can no longer be denied, except by the astute consistency of a 
Romanist hierarchy, and the innocent unconsciousness of English 
sects. When the time shall come for a dispassionate history of 
the first two centuries,—a history which, resolving the canon 
back into the general mass of early Christian literature, shall 
find an original clue for tradition, instead of accepting one from 
its posthumous hand,—which shall detect opinions before they 
were heretic or orthodox, and trace the several streams of tribu- 
tary thought to their confluence in a determinate Christianity,— 
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the narrowness of our present polemic will be apparent of itself; 
its fears and triumphs be regarded with a smile ; and many, both 
of its positive and negative results will vanish from the interests of 
religion, and be absorbed in a higher view of the relation between 
the Divine and Human in this world. 

We had hoped at first that the author of the “ Restoration of 
Belief” was about to take up the problem of Christianity with a 
real appreciation of its altered conditions, and with unaffected 
justice towards those who cannot solve it like himself. His 
present essay is but the commencement of a series, designed to 
arrest the progress of educated scepticism, to expose the sophis- 
tries of modern criticism, and re-establish the plenary authority, 
as oracles of faith, of the Hebrew and the Christian Scriptures, 
It would perhaps be unreasonable to complain that his argument 
does not march very far in this first movement; and engages us 
rather by the stateliness of its step, than by the clearness of its 
direction. Nevertheless, we do think that the discursive licence 
of introductory exposition is carried by him to an extreme which 
promises ill for the exactitude of his method. At the outset he 
declares that the difficulties which embarrass modern faith go 
down to the very depths of philosophy, and can be resolved only 
by reaching the ultimate roots of thought. Yet he remains on 
the upper surface of history, and, without once hinting how this 
is to lead him to the pith of the controversy, dwells only on facts 
which are undisputed, and his conception of which might be as 
readily gathered from Gibbon as from Neander. Like many 
writers whose eye is caught by grandeur of effect, and whose 
imagination is sensitive to wonder, he is fascinated by the moment 
in human affairs, when the Roman Empire was exactly poised 
between the forces of external unity and of internal decay; and 
the political organism of the Past, so august in its mass and its 
proportions, held no soul but the young spirit of the Future. 
Of this crisis, assigned to the reign of Alexander Severus, our 
author presents an impressive and, we believe, a faithful sketch. 
Amid the splendour, the misery, the decay of belief and hope, 
the universal incertitude of that period, there emerges into 
notice the beautiful and beneficent phenomenon of a real Faith— 
a Faith that can live, a Faith that can die. The inevitable con- 
flict between this new power and the pagan prerogatives of the 
Cesars is well brought out by the essayist; and the victory of 
Christianity is justly ascribed to the peculiar character of the 
religion, as a feeling directed to a person rather than the simple 
assent to an 1pEA. It was the force of this personal feeling 
which first awakened in men the sentiment of obligation in regard 
to religious truth, and substituted faithful veracity for indifferen- 
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tism and laxity of profession. The author thus sums up the 
positions which he regards the present essay as establishing :— 


“That the Christian communities did, during the period that we 
have had in view, make and maintain a protest against the idol-worship 
of the times, which protest, severe as it was in its conditions, at length 
won a place in the world for a purer theology, and set the civilized 
races free from the degrading superstitions of the Greek Mythology. 

“That in the course of this arduous struggle, and as an unobserved 
yet inevitable consequence of it, a New Principle came to be recognised, 
and a New Feeling came to govern the minds of men, which principle 
and feeling conferred upon the individual man, however low his rank, 
socially or intellectually, a dignity unknown to classical antiquity; and 
which yet must be the basis of every moral advancement we can desire, 
or think of as possible. 

“That the struggle whence resulted these two momentous conse- 
quences, affecting the welfare of men for ever, was entered upon and 
maintained on the ground of a definite persuasion, or Belief, of which a 
Person was the object. 

“That this belief toward a person embraced attributes, not only of 
superhuman excellence and wisdom, but also of superhuman POWER and 
AuTHORITY. If we take the materials before us as our guide, it will 
not be possible to disengage the history from these ideas of superhuman 
dignity.”—p. 106. 

These positions we certainly conceive to be unassailable. But 
they lie so completely out of the field of modern doubt and con- 
troversy, that we are at a loss to imagine what possible use the 
author can make of them. The general features of the Christian 
faith, and the character of the church, had assumed in the third 
century a determinate form, about which there is no important 
question between believer and unbeliever. Who would deny 
that the disciples for whom Clement of Alexandria and Origen 
wrote, whom Tertullian and Minucius Felix defended, and to 
whose institutes Cyprian was a convert, believed in Jesus Christ 
as a person at once historical and divine; and were strengthened 
by that belief to the endurance of martyrdom? The real and 
only difficulties lie higher up, in the attempt to trace the sources 
and earlier varieties of this belief: and if our author can show 
that, in winding its way through two centuries, and traversing 
several distinct regions of thought, it dropped or rounded off no 
primitive facts, and became mingled with no foreign ideas; if he 
can establish the essential constancy and uniformity, from the 
first, of the tradition and doctrine which obtained ascendancy at 
last.—he will indeed reduce legitimate scepticism within very 
narrow limits, and deserve a niche in the Valhalla of critical 
renown. But if he contemplates clearing these centuries by an 
argumentative leap; if, from the martyr-faith of an age later 
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than the Antonines, he means to conclude the certainty of the 
Incarnation two hundred years before; then, we must say, he 
attempts a logical feat which puts to shame the cautious steps of 
such reasoners as Paley, Marsh, and Whateley. The catena of 
well-linked testimonies, with its bridge of safe footing, which 
they have endeavoured to sling across the chasm of the post- 
apostolic age, is but a paltry cowardice of ecclesiastic engineering 
to one who can pass the gulf upon the wing of inference. An 
advocate is intelligible, and proceeds upon admitted rules of 
evidence, who says with these earlier divines, ‘‘ Here are the 
writings of Paul, of John, of Matthew, and of other men who 
were present at the events they relate or assume; whose lives 
were turned into a new channel by their influence; and who 
went to-prison and to death rather than deny them. They posi- 
tively declare that they witnessed the most stupendous miracles, 
and, after their Master had been visibly taken up through the 
clouds, themselves habitually exercised the same supernatural 
power. You must admit that the guarantees of testimony can go 
no further: surrender yourself therefore to the gospel.” This is 
an argument which accomplishes all that is possible with his- 
torical evidence in such a case; and were its allegations of fact 
sustainable, it would still be the best form into which the reason- 
ing could be thrown. Unfortunately, we can no longer feel 
assured that any first-hand testimony exists, as a distinguishable 
element, in the narrative books of the New Testament: so that 
we can regard them only as monuments of the state of Christian 
tradition during a secondary period. Still, this flaw is not 
repaired by striking into the course of belief three or four gene- 
rations lower down, and substituting the “ Martyr-literature” of 
the third century for the Evangelist memorials of the second or 
the first. And when our author transfers to Clement and 
Origen the praise of unaffected simplicity usually awarded to 
the apostolic writers, and actually presents it as sufficient proof 
of divine attributes in Christ, we can only suppose that, in his 
opinion, some truths are too good to have any bad way to them. 
What else can be said of the following mode of inference ? 


“Much do we meet with in these writers that indicates infirmity of 
judgment or a false taste ; yet does there pervade them a marked 
simplicity, a grave sincerity, a quietness of tone, when He is spoken of 
whom they acknowledge as Lorn. If there be one characteristic of these 
ancient writings that is wniform, it is the calm, affectionate, and reve- 
rential tone in which the martyr church speaks of Tae Saviour Curist! 

“T am perfectly sure that, if you could absolutely banish from your 
mind all thought of the inferences and the consequences resulting from 
your admissions, you would not, after perusing this body of Martyr- 


literature, fall into the enormity of attributing the notions entertained . 
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of Crist, as invested with Divine attributes, to any such source as 
‘exaggeration, or extravagance,’ or to ‘orientalism, or ‘enlarged 
Platonism.’ Exaggeration and inflation have their own style; it is 
not difficult to recognise it. No characteristic of thought or language 
is more obvious. You will fail in your endeavour to show that this 
characteristic does attach to the writings in question ; and why should 
you make such an attempt? There can be no inducement to do so, 
unless it appears to be the only means of escaping from some conse- 
quence which we dislike.”—p. 107. 


Our author professedly opposes “ Ancient Christianity” to 
modern scepticism, because * History,” as he observes, “is solid 
ground,” and no region of atmospheric phantasms, births from 
the refracted rays of metaphysic light. History, however, is 
solid ground only so far as it is really explored: and the trending 
of the land ms curving of the shore in one latitude of time 
no more enables us to lay down the map of another, than an 
anchorage at the Ganges’ mouth would enable us to paint the 
gorges of the Himalayas, and distinguish the real from the fabu- 
lous sources of the sacred stream. To take us into the basilicas 
and show us how Christians worshipped in the days of Alexander 
Severus, to introduce us to the Proconsul’s court and bid us 
witness their refusal of divine homage to Cesar’s image, and then 
ask us whether a faith like this could have had any origin but 
ONE ;—this is not history, but the mere evasion of history. We 
want to know, not what must have been the source, but what was 
the source, of the great moral power that rose upon the world as 
Rome declined. Whoever wishes to shut out human ideas and 
natural agencies from participation in the matter, must go 
patiently through the entire remains of the early Christian 
literature ; must trace the conflict between the Hebrew and 
the Pauline gospel; find a place for the peculiar version of the 
religion given by the evangelist John ; fix the limits of Ebion- 
itism, of Chiliasm, Docetism; and show that these modes and 
varieties of doctrine stop short of the substance of the early faith, 
and do not enter the canonical scriptures with any disturbance 
of their historic certainty. Nothing of this kind do we expect 
from our author. For he entertains a conception, respecting the 
logic of Christian evidence, which, however prevalent among 
English divines, betrays in our judgment a mind not at all at 
home with the present conditions of the problem. He seems to 
think that we can first prove the historic truth of the Scriptures 
in general; and then get rid of the difficulties in particular : and 
requires us, in obedience to this pedantic law of logical etiquette, 
to carry into our investigation of every successive perplexity, the 
rigid assumption that the writings with which we deal are 
“inspired,” and their contents of “ Divine authority.” 

N2 
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“When a collection of historic materials, bearing upon a particular 
series of events, is brought forward, it will follow upon the supposition 
that those events have, on the whole, been truly reported, that any 
hypothesis the object of which is to make it seem probable that no 
such events did take place, must involve absurdities which will be more 
or less glaring. But then, after the truth of the history has been esta- 
blished, and when the trustworthiness of the materials has been ad- 
mitted, as we proceed to apply a rigid criticism to ambiguous passages, 
we shall undoubtedly encounter a crowd of perplexing disagreements ; 
and we shall find employment enough for all our acumen, and trial 
enough of our patience, in clearing our path. And yet no amount of 
discouragements, such as these, will warrant our falling back upon a 
supposition which we have already discarded as incoherent and absurd.” 
—p. 110. 

We cannot call this a vicious canon of historical criticism ; for 
it simply excludes historical criticism altogether. The critic's work 
is not a process which can go on generically, without address- 
ing itself to any particular matters at all ; | vindicate compre- 
hensive conclusions in blindness towards the cases they comprise. 
The judgment that, on the whole, a certain book contains a true 
report of events, can only be a provisional assumption, founded 
on natural and childlike trust, and can claim no scientific cha- 
racter, till it comes out as a collective inference from an investi- 
gation in detail of the narrative’s contents. No doubt, the bare 
fact of the existence of Christianity as a great social phenomenon 
in the age of the Antonines, may afford evidence enough that 
Jesus of Nazareth was no imaginary being: the genius of the 
religion, and the traditional picture of its author, may indicate 
the cast of his mind and the intensity of his influence: the ivsti- 
tutions of the Church may betray its origin in Palestine, and the 
approximate date of its birth. But these conclusions, founded 
entirely on reasonings from human causation, can never carry us 
into the superhuman: or enable us to say more respecting the 
memorials of the life of Jesus, than that they may be true, and do 
not forfeit, ab initio, their title to examination by fundamental 
anachronism, misplacement, and moral incongruity. How far 
the existence of this primd facie case falls short of ‘ establishing 
the truth of the history,” and “the trustworthiness of the ma- 
terials,” we need not point out to any one accustomed to deal 
with questions of evidence. And as for the great proposition, 
that “the Gospel of Christ is a supernaturally authenticated 
gift,” we cannot imagine how it is to be proved in general, with- 
out research into a single miracle. Is it indifferent to the fact 
of the Incarnation, that the only two accounts of the birth and 
infancy of Jesus are hopelessly at variance with each other? Is 
the evidence of the Resurrection unaffected by the discrepancies 
on which harmonists have spent a fruitless ingenuity? Are we 
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as sure that, in reading the apostles’ works, we have to do with 
“inspired writers,” as if they had not made any false announce- 
ments about the end of the world? What does our author mean 
by admitting these things as “ difficulties,” yet denying them any 
just influence in abatement of owr confidence? He may form 
one estimate of their weight, and his opponent another: but in 
neither case can they be postponed for treatment in a mere 
appendix to the discussion of Christian evidence: they are of 
the very pith of the whole question; and so long as they lie in 
reserve as quantities of unknown magnitude and direction of 
influence, render historical belief and unbelief alike irrational. 
Nor can we for a moment allow that the failure of ever 
so many ‘‘ German theories” to give a satisfactory account of the 
origin of Christianity, is any good reason for contented acquies- 
cence in the received doctrine. Our author insists, that we 
must make our definitive choice between some modern hypothesis 
and the evangelical tradition; and either take the facts as they 
are handed down to us, or else replace them by some better 
representation. By what right does he impose on us such an 
alternative necessity? Is the critic disqualified for detecting 
false history, because he cannot, at his distance, write the true ? 
Is it a thing unknown, as a product of scholarship, that fabulous 
elements disclose themselves amid the memorials of fact ? and is 


it not an acknowledged gain to part with an error, though only 

in favour of an ignorance? If a modern hypothesis as to the 

mode in which the religion arose may “break down” by mere 

internal incoherence and improbability, why may not the ancient 

account, if it should be chargeable with similar as be 
e 


liable to the same fate? It is surely conceivable that all the 
finished representations we possess,—Hebrew and Alexandrine, 
as well as German,—furnish, more or less, an ideal and conjectural 
history of the infancy of Christendom; and that the reproduction 
of that time may not only be now impossible, but have already 
become so, ere a hundred years were gone. The baffling of one 
solution implies therefore no triumph of another: and if the tra- 
dition on which we stand be insecure, our position is not improved 
by clipping the wings of every adventurous hypothesis on which 
we had thought to escape the common ground. 

Our author cannot then change the venue of the great Chris- 
tian cause from the first century to the third, and, on the evi- 
dence present there, give even preliminary judgment. The 
conflict between the new religion and the old which characterized 
that period, he paints with striking and truthful effect: and, con- 
trasting the severe and holy veracity of martyred disciples with 
the careless indifference of paganism to religious truth, he rightly 
refers the superiority of the Christians to their faith in a Person, 
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instead of mere assent to an Opinion. Is it, however, correct to 
regard this as original and exclusive to the gospel, and to set it 
on the forehead of the Church as the very mark of her distinc- 
tive divinity? We think not. The same feature is manifest in 
Judaism, to which again it betongs, not as a peculiarity, but in 
common with every faith whose Only God is the apotheosis of 
humanity. It is the one grand moral characteristic of genuine 
Theism, as opposed to Pantheism; rendering it more than the 
enthusiasm of poetry, the earnestness of philosophy, the inspira- 
tion of genius, and constituting it, in the deepest sense, Religion. 
Nor isthe ground of the distinction far to seek. Religion, in its 
ultimate essence, is a sentiment of Reverence for a Higher than 
ourselves. Higher than ourselves, however, can none be, that 
have not what is most august among our endowments; none, 
therefore, by reason of size, of strength, of duration; none 
simply by beauty or by skill; none even by largeness of discern- 
ing thought, but only by free and realizing preference of the 
most Just and Good. A Being of living Will can alone be nobler 
than myself, lift me above the level of my actual mind by looking 
at my latent nature, and emancipate me into the captivity of 
worship. In other words, reverence can attach itself exclusively 
to a Person: it cannot direct itself on what is impersonal,—on 
physical facts, on unconscious laws, on necessary forces, on inani- 
mate objects and their relations, on space, though it be infinite ; 
on duration, though it be eternal. These all, even when they 
rule us, are lower than ourselves: they may evade our know- 
ledge, defy our power, overwhelm our imagination, but never 
rise to be our equals, or conspire to furnish even the symbol of 
our God. The mere deification of Nature, the recognition of 
oneness pervading her variety, the sense of an absolute ground 
abiding behind her transient phenomena, may supply a faith 
adequate to the awakening of wonder and the apprehension of 
ideal beauty, but not to the practical consecration of life; glori- 
fying the universe as a cml of Art, but railing off within it no 
oratory of Conscience. In order to extract anything like a re- 
ligion of conduct from this type of belief, its hierophants are 
obliged to approach as near as they can to the language of 
proper Theism, and not even despise typographical aid for push- 
ing personification to the verge of personality: uttering various 
warnings not to neglect the “ intentions of Nature,” or insult the 
“ Relentless Veracities,” and inviting sundry offenders to blush 
before “the Eternal Powers.” The whole force of such expres- 
sions is evidently due to the false semblance of living thought and 
will, with which they clothe the conceptions of mere abstract 
relations or physical tendencies. These rich tints are no self- 
colour, but a borrowed light reflected from a grander Presence 
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studiously withdrawn from view: and when their gloss is gone, 
no positive residuum is found, but a doctrine of hope and fear, 
without any element of Duty. It were a mockery, an inanity, to 
bid a man spend his affections on hypostatized laws that neither 
know nor answer him. In his crimes, it is not the heavy irons 
of his prison, but the deep eye of his judge, from which he 
shrinks: and in his repentance he weeps, not upon the lap of 
Nature, but at the feet of God. In his allegiance, his vow is 
made, not to the certainty of facts, but to majesty of Right, 
and the authority of an Infinitely Just: and his acts of trust are 
directed by no means to the steadiness of creation’s ways, but to 
the faithfulness of a perfect Mind. In short, all the sentiments 
characteristic of religion presuppose a Personal Object, and assert 
their power only where Manhood is the type of Godhead. This 
condition was imported, or rather continued, from the Hebrew 
to the Christian system; and brought with it the devout loyalty 
of heart, the singleness of service, the incorruptible heroism of 
endurance, which had encountered Antiochus Epiphanes at 
Jerusalem, as it now met Pliny in Bithynia, and Quadratus at 
Smyrna. The paganism of the empire, on the other hand, failed 
entirely of this condition. It was a mere nature-worship, expres- 
sive of the political dynamics by which, through the award of a 
mysterious necessity, Rome had become the centre of the world. 
If, among the deities whose congress was now assembled on the 
Tiber, there were any which once, in their indigenous seats, had 
commanded the full moral faith, and touched the true theistic 
devotion, of a people, that time had passed: and the conquered 
tribes suffered a more fatal loss when the victorious city adopted 
their religion, than when she crushed their liberty. Removed to 
Rome, the rites of a provincial worship expressed nothing except 
that its gods were gods no more, but had descended from divine 
monarchic rights to a place among a pensioned hierarchy. 
Vanquished divinities inevitably become delegated powers of 
nature, and resign their sceptre to the sovereign they are com- 
pelled to own. As the administration of the empire embraced 
a congeries of checked nationalities, so did its pantheon include 
a collection of extinguished religions. While as Imperator the 
head of the state was the embodiment of its unity by natural 
force, as Divus he represented its unity by preternatural sanc- 
tion: and the divine honours paid to him were the acknowledg- 
ment of a necessity more than human in the culminating majesty 
of Rome. ‘These honours would be freely rendered to him by 
those who looked on all realized existence, on everything charged 
with force enough to come up and be, as equally decreed by 
“the Eternal Powers,”—equally divine. Such homage would 
appear to them the mere expression of a fact, and a graceful 
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owning of mysterious fates in its production ; and no scruple 
could withhold them from an act which contradicted nothing in 
their mind, and did but fling a breath of pious incense around 
the thing that veritably was. It were absurd to expect the pro- 
test of a martyr from a man whose religion you cannot contra- 
dict; who will see a god wherever you ask him; and whose 
worship asserts nothing but that, a phenomenon being there, an 
occult power is behind it. A faith of this sort is deficient, as 
an Hegelian would say, “in the moment of negation :” it is all 
unobstructed affirmation; and can strike no fight, because it 
finds nothing to dash itself against. But let the divine element 
in the universe cease to be impersonal and impartially coalescent 
with the whole, let it live in an Individual Mind, and the requi- 
site antagonism immediately appears. To the Jew, the worship 
of Cxsar would be no other than high treason to Jehovah, 
whose tool, whose whip of lightning, and whose cup of consolation, 
the pagan emperor might become; but whose emblem and incar- 
nation he could so little be, that he rather stood defiantly at the 
head of the opposing realm, and even when forced to be the 
organ, did not cease to be the competitor of God. For opposing 
realm there must be, wherever proper Theism exists. Man feels 
that his personal attributes, his will, his character, his conscience, 
demand conflict for their condition, and without the possibility 
of ill could never be: and when he carries them out into the 
infinite region, to serve as his image of the Highest, they bear 
with them the inseparable shadow of evil, and give it place in 
the universe, as the darkness in whose absence light would want 
its distinction, the privative without which the beauty of holi- 
ness were nothing positive. Hence, expressed or unexpressed, 
a dualism mingles with all genuine theistic faith. All is not 
divine for it. It has a devil’s province somewhere. Face to face 
as Ebal to Gerizim, the frown of blighted rock to the smile of 
verdant heights,—hostile as the priest of falsehood to the true 
00 yay stand contrasted in this creed two domains of the 
world,—one surrendered to insurgent powers, the other reserved 
as the nursing ground from which right and truth shall be spread. 
Tothe Hebrew, the pagan world was given over toa false allegiance, 
and inspired with diabolical delusions. For him to sacrifice to 
the genius of Cesar would have been, therefore, a desertion to 
the enemies of God, forbidden by every claim of faithfulness 
and veracity. Thus we conceive that the moral conditions of 
the martyrs’ protest against idol-worships were complete within 
the limits of Judaism before the mission of Christ: and that the 
essence of it lies, not in the exclusive characteristics of the 
gospel, but in the difference between Theistic reverence for a 
Personal Being, and the Pantheistic acknowledgment of an 
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impersonal divineness. The peculiar function of Christianity in 
this respect was to become missionary to the world of this heroic 
fidelity transmitted from the parent faith, and hitherto bounded 
by its limits; and to find a 8 in the universal conscience of 
civilized nations for the duty of bearing testimony, though with 
tortures and death, to the pricelessness of truth and the sanctity 
of conviction. ‘True it is that the gospel was qualified for this 
office by directing human faith upon a Person ; and would have 
exercised no such power, had it been a mere philosophy present- 
ing propositions for assent, instead of a Living Mind for trust 
and reverence. But this condition would have been attained by 
the simple extension of the Jewish Theism. The Personality, 
which is needed as a centre of intense fealty and affection, is 
found in the God of Hebrew tradition, and, for its effects in 
kindling a martyr-courage and constancy, did not require to be 
songht in the historical Jesus of Nazareth. He, no doubt, as 
the mediate expression of the Supreme Will, as the Being with 
whom the Church stood in direct contact, as the presence of the 
Divine in the Human, was the object of the disciples’ actual alle- 
giance. We do not in the least question this as a fact, but only 
as a necessity, ere we can account for the moral features of a 
martyr-age. 

In singling out, as one of the grandest practical results of 
Christianity, the recognition it has obtained for the Obligations 
of religious truth, our author has rightly seized a characteristic 
distinction of modern from ancient society. The principle is a 
real agency of the first order in history: we do not accuse him 
of overrating its importance, but of mistaking its genealogy. 
And now we must add, that if we differ from him as to the 
source whence it comes, we differ still more as to the issues 
whither it conducts. So inconsiderately does he allow himself 
to be borne away by his evangelic zeal, that he claims for the 
gospel, not only the glory of first revealing, but the exclusive 
right of ever practising, the duties of religious veracity. None 
but historical believers have the least title to attach any sacred- 
ness to their convictions, or to feel any hesitation about denying 
them. What business have the authors of the “ Phases of Faith,” 
and the * Creed of Christendom,” to any better morality of belief 
than Gallio or Lucian? If they have not fallen back into the pa- 
gan indifferentism, they ought to have done so, and our author will 
continue very indignant till they do. He is offended with Mr. 
Newman for asking judgment on his “ argument and himself, as 
before the bar of God;” and with Mr. Greg for saying that, in 
the process of changing cherished beliefs, “ the pursuit of truth 
is a daily martyrdom,” and for giving “honour to those who 
encounter it, saddened, weeping, trembling, but unflinching 
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still!” And he is not ashamed to declare that the guileless vera- 
city which in himself would be a martyr’s constancy, would be 
in another an overweening conceit. So astonishing, logically 
and ethically, are his statements on this subject, and so curiously 
do they determine his intellectual position, that we must present 
them in his own words :— 


“We Christian men of this age, along with our venerated martyr 
brethren of the ancient Church, in making this profession—That we 
may not lie to God, nor deny before men our inward conviction in 
matters of religion; we (as they did) affirm that which is consistent 
within itself, and which, in the whole extent of its meaning, is certain 
and is reasonable, grant us only our initial postulate, that Christianity 
is from Heaven. 

“ But how is it, when this same solemn averment comes from the lips 
of those who deny that postulate, and who scorn to recognise the voice of 
God in the Book? It is just thus; and those whom it concerns so to do, 
owe it to the world and to themselves, to make the ingenuous avowal. 

“In the first place, the style. and the very terms employed by these 
writers, in enouncing the fact of the martyrdom they are undergoing, 
are all a flagrant plagiarism, and nothing better! A claim, in behalf 
of the Gospel, must be made of what is its own, and which these 
writers, without leave asked, have appropriated. As to every word 
and phrase upon which the significance of this their profession turns, it 
must be given up, leaving them in possession of so much only of the 
meaning of such phrases as would have been intelligible to PLuTarcu, 
to PorpHery, and to M. Auretius. A surrender must be made of 
the words Conscience, and TrutH, and RiGHTEouSNESs, and Siy; 
and, alas! modern unbelievers must be challenged to give me back 
that OnE awe-fraught Name which they (must [ not plainly say so!) 
have stolen out of the Book : when they have frankly made this large 
surrender, we may return to them the rd Ocioy of classical antiquity. 

“Yet this plagiarism, as to terms, is the smaller part of that invasion 
of rights with which the same persons are chargeable. It is reasonable, 
and it is what a good man must do, to suffer anything rather than deny 
a persuasion, which is such that he could not, if he would, cast it off. 
So it was with the early Christian martyrs: their persuasion of 
the truth of the Gospel had become part of themselves ; it was faith 
absolute, in the fullest sense of the word. The same degree of irre- 
sistible persuasion attaches to the conclusions of mathematical or 
physical science ; but it can never belong to an opinion, or to an un- 
defined abstract belief. A man may indeed choose to die rather than 
contradict his personal persuasion of the truth of an opinion ; but in 
doing so he has no right to take to himself the martyr’s style. So to 
speak is to exhibit not constancy, but opinionativeness, or an over- 
weening confidence in his own reasoning faculty. 

“ Polycarp could not have refused to die when the only alternative was 
to blaspheme Curist,.his Lord: but Plutarch could not have been 
required to suffer in attestation of his opinion—good as it was—that 
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the Poets have done ill in attributing the passions and the perturbations 
of human nature to the immortal gods ; nor Seneca, in behalf of those 
astronomical and meteorological theories with which he entertains him- 
self and his friend Lucilius. 

“When those who, after rejecting Christianity, talk of suffering 
for the ‘truth of God,’ and speak as if they were conscience-bound 
‘toward God,’ they must know that they not only borrow a language 
which they are not entitled to avail themselves of, but that they invade 
a ground of religious belief whereon they can establish for themselves 
no right of standing. They may indeed profess what opinion they 
please as to the Divine Attributes; but they cannot need to be told that 
which the misgivings of their own hearts so often whisper to them, 
that all such opinions are, at the very best, open to debate, and must 
always be indeterminate, and that at this time their own possession of 
the opinion which just now they happen to cling to, is, in the last 
degree, precarious. How then can martyrdom be transacted among 
those whose treading is upon the fleecy clouds of undemonstrable reli- 
gious feeling ?”—pp. 92—94. 


If, being orthodox, you die at the stake, you are a martyr: if, 
being heretic,—why,—then you are a man burnt :—a doctrine 
which Robert Hall compressed within the narrowest compass, 
when he said, “ It is the saint which makes the martyr, not the 
martyr the saint.” This is the very gospel of intolerance: and 
whoever preaches it may feel assured that he can lend no help in 
any worthy “ Restoration of Belief;” for he is himself infected 
with the most profound and penetrating of scepticisms,—scepti- 
cisms of moral realities. The rule, “that we may not lie to God, 
nor deny before men our inward conviction in matters of reli- 
gion,” is, in our author’s view, the gift and glory of Christianity. 
Be itso. This rule either holds for all men at all times, or it does 
not. If it does not,—if there be persons who, notwithstanding it, 
may lie to God and deny their inward conviction,—then the 
Scriptures, in communicating it, have revealed no universal 
principle of duty, no obligation having its seat in the nature of 
things and the constitution of the human soul; but a mere sec- 
tional bye-law, an arbitrary precept for the security and good- 
ordering of one exclusive community. Then must we talk of it 
no more so exceeding proudly, as if it were a hidden truth 
revealed, a latent beauty opened: it is no part of the holy legis- 
lation of the universe, but a statutory enactment under which 
we fall, or from which we escape, as we pass in or out at the door 
of a certain historical belief. Need we say that this side of the 
alternative strips Christianity of every pretension to be a moral 
revelation at all? If, to take the other side, the rule in question 
does hold for all men, then it is no less binding on Mr. fees 
and Mr. Greg than on our author; and in bowing to its authority 
aud owning its sanctity, they render a homage as devoutly true 
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as his, only different in this, that, while they feel no disturbance 
from his kneeling in the sanctuary at their side, he cannot be at 
peace till he has sprung to his feet and hurled them from the place. 
They are guilty of * plagiarism” forsooth! and in what? in know- 
ing their duty, without knowing where they learned it! Oh shame 
upon this greediness, that would turn moral truth itself, and 
struggling aspiration, into a property! as if Christ were one to 
stand upon the copyright of revelation, and, unless his name were 
in the title-page, would suffer neither thought nor prayer to 
dedicate itself to God! Our author, as public prosecutor in the 
Supreme Court, demands that the defendants shall empty them- 
selves out of every earnest sentiment, and surrender back the 
words CONSCIENCE, and TRUTH, and RIGHTEOUSNESS, and sIN, 
and Gop, “as stolen from the Book!” What then was “the 
Book” given for, but that it might freely furnish these ?—and 
how better can it fulfil its end, than by opening for them a sacred 
welcome wherever the things are which they disclose? Let 
their spirit breathe where it listeth; it will not be less a Holy 
Spirit that we know not “ whence it cometh:” nor let it be forgot 
how old a feature of evangelic blessing it is, that “he that was 
healed wist not who it was.” As “the Book” does not, by its pre- 
sence, create the facts which it reveals, so neither does its absence 
or rejection destroy them. Conscience, as an element of human 
nature, does not come or go,—God, as reality in the universe, 
does not live or perish,—according as the Bible is kept in the 
pocket or laid upon the shelf: even if their first witness were in 
Scripture, they themselves are in the world; as active, as near, as 
certain, in the transactions of to-day, as in the affairs of distant 
history. Scientific truth, once well ascertained, can take care of 
itself, without. being everywhere attended by the report of its 
first discovery: it is in the safe keeping of the objects on which 
it writes a new meaning, and the phenomena amid which it 
introduces a fresh symmetry. And moral truth, when once 
embodied and a is not less independent of its earliest 
expression: it finds its response in human consciousness, its re- 
flexion from human life; and weaves itself up into the very 
fabric of many souls, whose pattern bears no motto of its origin. 
Thus “revelation,”—just in proportion as it is revelation, and 
tells us what is cognate to ourselves, and bound up with the 
realities around us,—passes of necessity into “ natural religion :” 
and precisely according to the measure in which it does so, will 
it acquire strength and permanence, and dispense with evidence 
by merging into self-evidence. Did it awaken in us no con- 
firming experience, did it nowhere link itself with the visible 
system of things,—then, solving nothing, glorifying nothing, 
missed by all the moving indices of nature and Providence, it 
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would sit apart, and become incredible. That could hardly be a 
truth at all which, after roaming the world and searching the 
soul for eighteen centuries, has found no natural ground on which 
to rest, and must wander as an ¢pse dizit still. And if natural 
ground it has acquired, that is surely a proper basis for its present 
support: it may innocently cease to be-held on mere authority: 
the very “plagiarism” so vehemently denounced is rather the 
fulfilment than the destruction of the faith; fer it is only that 
men no longer resort to an oracle for things which the oracle has 
enabled them to see for themselves. 

Our Christian advocate, however, is not content with reserving 
to his side the sole power of discerning the duty of religious 
veracity: he further claims the sole right to practise it. He 
teaches that it is not binding on all men at all times; and that 
its obligation is in any case conditional on the “ initial postulate, 
that Christianity is from heaven.” He thinks, apparently, that 
the duty is not so much revealed as constituted by the gospel, so 
as to have no existence beyond the pale. We can collect from 
his words two considerations, under whose influence he seems 
to pronounce this strange judgment. He evidently assumes that 
the duty of veracious profession is contingent partly on the 
object-matter of belief; py on the degree of evidence. If my 
faith is directed towards a Person, then, he implies, there is 
treachery, even blasphemy, in denying it: but if not, my dis- 
claimer gives no one any title to complain, and I cannot be 
expected to die on behalf of a proposition. Polycarp must not 
renounce Christ, his Lord; but Plutarch might very properly 
recant, without at all altering, his judgment against the poets, for 
ascribing passions to the gods. Is it so, indeed? Then there is 
no harm in a lie, unless some one is betrayed or insulted by it 
besides the hearers whom we deceive? and we may report as 
falsely as we please our persuasion about things, provided we are 
true to our sentiments about persons? With full recollection of 
the questionable verdicts, on problems of veracity, which are 
given by Xenophon and Plato, Aristotle and Cicero, we doubt 
whether any pagan moralist can be quoted in favour of a doctrine 
so unworthy as this. The author seems to imagine that the 
obligation to speak the truth is a mere duty of personal affection ; 
and that, in the absence of this element, its claims altogether 
disappear. Identifying falsehood with detraction and ingratitude, 
he concludes that, since an abstract theory is insensible to what 
people say about it, and can have no services owing to it, it may 
be blamelessly repudiated by those who really believe it. This 
is tantamount to an expunging of veracity from the list of human 
duties altogether; for it gives importance to what is purely acci- 
dental, and slights what is alone essential to it. The conditions 
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of a lie, in all its full-blown wickedness, are quite complete, when 
there is a person to speak it, a person to hear it, and a social 
state to be the theatre of the deception: should there be also a 
person spoken of, that is a circumstance in no way requisite to 
constitute the guilt, but a supplementary condition, flinging in a 
new element of pravity, and turning falsehood into faithlessness, 
The introduction of this additional person into the case, may 
doubtless render the offence much more flagrant, especially if he 
be one who has acknowledged claims on gratitude and reverence. 
Calumny and perfidy are justly held in deeper abhorrence than 
equivocation untainted with malignity. But to be unaffected 
by the criminality till it kindles with this diabolical glare, and 
not even to believe in it unless it smells sulphurous and burns 
red, betrays a perception too much accustomed to melodramatic 
contrasts of representation to appreciate the more delicate tints 
and finer moral lights of the real and open day. And so far 
from the glory of martyrdom being heightened by the presence 
of deep personal affection as its inspiration, this very circum- 
stance renders the act a less arduous sacrifice ; just as to fall in 
the hot blood of battle, may need less heroism of will, than to 
die under the knife upon the surgeon’s table. In proportion as 
the denial of Christ in the hour of trial would be the more 
intolerable blasphemy, must the temptation to it be less over- 
whelming, and the merit of a good confession less amazing. And 
those who, in matters touching no such deep affection, can yet 
be true,—those who, in simple clearness of conscience, can dis- 
ense, if need be, with the help of enthusiasm, and so shut their 
fips against a lie, that not the searing iron can open them—those 
who do not want a grand occasion, but just as certainly use the 
smallest, to fling back the thing that is not,—have assuredly a 
soul of higher prowess and more severely proved fidelity to God. 
And it is a heartless thing to turn round upon these men, and 
taunt them with having no one at whose feet to lay their offering, 
and no popular sympathy to redeem their uprightness from the 
imputation of conceit. 
here is, however, another consideration which weighs with 
our author in granting to “ modern unbelievers” a dispensation 
from the duty of religious veracity. They have only a “per- 
sonal persuasion” resting on precarious grounds, and not the 
certitude attaching to “the conclusions of mathematical and phy- 
sical science:” and it would be folly to suffer on behalf of 
“ undemonstrable religious feeling!” Are we then to lay it down 
as a canon in ethics, that intensity of assurance is the measure 
of our obligation to speak the truth,—so that we are to state our 
certainties correctly, but may tell lies about our doubts? If 
so, scrupulous fidelity is incumbent on us only within the limits 
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of deductive science and of immediate personal observation: 
and in the great sphere of human affairs, in matters of historical, 
moral, and political judgment, nay, in the incipient stage of all 
knowledge, we may say and unsay, may play fast and loose with 
our convictions, according as the favour or the fear of men hangs 
over us. Newton was bound to stand by his “ Principia;” but 
Locke might have renounced his treatise on Government and 
taken his oath to the divine rights of kings! Were he indeed 
to refuse so easy a compliance, it would be a great reflection upon 
his modesty: for if a man, on being threatened with death, will 
not belie his own persuasion of probable truth, he is chargeable 
with “ overweening confidence in his own reasoning faculty !” 
It is happy for the world that it does not always accept the morals 
of the church, but brings an unperverted feeling to correct the 
twisted logic of belief. ‘ Opinion,” a wise man has said, “ is 
but knowledge in the making ;” and how little knowledge would 
get made, if opinion were emptied of its conscience, and looked 
on itself as an egotism rather than a trust! If there is one fruit 
of intellectual culture which more than another dignifies and 
ennobles it, it is the scrupulous reverence it trains for the small- 
est reality, its watchfulness for the earliest promise of truth, its 
tender care of every stamen in the blossoming of thought, from 
whose flower-dust the seed of a richer futurity may grow. To 
cut against this fine veracious sense with the weapons of unap- 
preciating sarcasm, and crush its objects into the ground as weeds 
with the heel of orthodox scorn, is a feat which can advance the 
step of Christian evidence, only by betraying the Christian 
ethics. Our author has entangled himself in the metaphor indi- 
cated by the word “ martyrdom :” he thinks of the confessor as 
bearing witness to something,—which is indeed quite true; and 
supposes that the things to which he bears witness must be the 
facts or doctrines held by him; and ¢his is not true at all. For 
that which we attest in the hour of persecution, is simply our 
own state of mind; our belief and not the object believed. We 
are required to utter words or to perform acts, that shall give 
report of our persuasion : this persuasion is a fact in our personal 
psychology about which there is no ambiguity; which, as a 
presence in our consciousness, is wholly unaffected by the ques- 
tion, how it got there, and by what logical tenure it holds its 
seat. Whether we have demonstrated it into the mind or fetched 
it thither in a dream, whether we had it yesterday or shall con- 
tinue to have it to-morrow,—are matters in no way altering the 
fact that it is there: and if we say ‘ No’ to it, while conscious of 
a‘ Yes,’ the sin is neither greater when the belief concerns the 
properties of a geometric solid, nor less when it touches some 
indeterminate problem of metaphysics. ‘The logical ground of 
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our judgments is various without end,—perception, testimony, 
reasoning, in every possible combination. But the persuasion, 
once attained, is a simple phenomenon, whose affirmation or de- 
nial, being always positively true, cannot change its moral com- 
plexion with every shade in the evidence now left behind. It 
is plain that, in our author's favourite case of martyrdom, no tes- 
timony could be borne by the Christian to anything but his own 
conviction. Polycarp and Cyprian could only answer in the 
face of death, that they were Christians: it was not “on behalf 
of” any outward fact, but simply because they would not belie 
their inward belief, that they laid down their lives. And had 
Plutarch been dragged before some anthropomorphist inquisition, 
and been called on publicly to declare his belief that the immor- 
tal gods were well and truly painted by the poets as having 
passions like mankind, the lie to which he was tempted would 
have been of precisely of the same kind; and had it passed his 
lips, would have made him despicable as an apostate. He had 
no power, nor had the church confessor, over the truth or evi- 
dence of his opinion; neither of them had any witness, in the 
strict sense, to bear; but both might veraciously scorn to deny 
a fact unambiguously present to their self-knowledge. If the 
heathen’s firmness is an example of “ overweening confidence in 
his own reasoning faculty,” by what favouring difference does 
the Christian’s escape the same imputation? That his faith is 
“absolute,” his persuasion “ irresistible,” so far from furnishing 
a vindication, only avows the fact that his “ confidence” is in- 
tense; whether it be “overweening” too, must depend on the 
proportion between the certitude he feels and the grounds of just 
assurance he possesses. But at all events it is a confidence,—in 
this case as in the other,—undeniably reposed “ in his own rea- 
soning faculty.” How else could any belief,—except a groundless 
belief,—reach the convert’s mind at all? It is vain to pretend 
that the receivers of an historic doctrine plant their reliance 
piously on God, while its rejecters proudly trust themselves. 
There is no less subjective action of the mind on the positive 
side than on the negative; and on the soundness of that action 
does the worth of the result in either instance depend. The 
evidence on both sides comes into the same court of criticism; 
and pleading and counter-pleading must ask a hearing from the 
same judicial intelligence. If our author refers the gospels to 
the first century, and his opponents to the second: if he finds a 
miracle in the gift of tongues, they a delusion; if he thinks that 
the reasoning out of the Old Testament in the New is exegeti- 
cally and logically sound, they that it is in both respects un- 
sound ; is he not concerned with the same topics, conducting the 
same processes, liable to the same mistaken estimates, as they ? 
How then can he flatter himself that the same thing is believed 
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on one tenure, and disbelieved on quite another? How affect, 
even while playing the advocate, to be raised above the contingen- 
cies of the “ reasoning faculty,” and entitled to rebuke its pride ? 
how renounce it for himself, appeal to it for your assent, abuse it 
for D sng dissent, in the wayward course of two or three pages? 

ur author stands, therefore, in spite of every effort to escape 
it, on the same logical ground as his opponents; and they, not- 
withstanding his objection to their companionship, are on the 
same footing of religious obligation with himself. He is offended 
to find such a one as Mr. Newman on the same sacred pavement, 
and to overhear from unbelieving lips the genuine tones of 
prayer; and thanking God, apprises men, that he “is not as this 
publican.” He prosecutes for trespass all who, after rejecting his 
Christianity, can dare to profess allegiance to the “ truth of God,” 
and “ speak as if they were conscience-bound toward God.” Are 
they then not so bound? Has no one a conscience except the 
approved historical believer? Is it not in others also a Divine 
voice—a Holy Spirit—which to resist and stifle were the true 
and only “ Infidelity ?” Surely the faith in God, and the earnest 
acceptance of the laws of duty as the expression of his authority, 
are not forbidden to men who cannot assume the disciple’s style. 
These sentiments, so far from waiting on revelation for their pos- 
sibility, are the pre-requisite conditions of all revelation, the 
state of mind to which it speaks, the secret power by which it 
finds us out: and if men cannot be “ conscience-bound towards 
God” before and without Cliristianity, never can they become so, 
after it and with it. It does not take us up as Atheists and 
brutes, and supply us with the faculties as well as the substance 
of faith; else were there no medium of suasion across the bound- 
ary of unbelief;—but it appeals to us as knowing much and 
aspiring to more,—as already before the face, only shrinking from 
the clear look of God,—as feeling the divine restraint upon us 
of justice, purity, and truth, but unable, without some emanci- 
pating power, to turn it into freedom and joy. This spirit of pro- 
found sympathy, not of arrogant insult, towards the highest faiths 
and affections of our nature, we recognise in the portraiture and 
teachings of Jesus Christ: and when we find one who, like our 
author, instead of rejoicing that the sacred embers of nature are 
yet warm, instead of kneeling over them to fan them with a breath 
of reverence into a flame, flings them with scattering scorn on 
the damp ground of his own moral scepticism to show how little 
they will burn,—we. see reversed in the “ Restorer of Belief” 
the divine temper of the “ Author of Faith.” Such a teacher 
will vainly endeavour to recover by severity of warning the 
influence he forfeits by want of sympathy. He cannot frighten 
men like Parker, Newman, Greg, by appealing to fancied 
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“ misgivings of their own hearts” respecting the precariousness 
of their convictions, and uttering dismal prophecies about yawning 
gulfs; which, however alarming as a shudder of rhetoric, can dis- 
turb no quiet trust in reality. Let us hear the words, however :— 

“ Educated men should not wait to be reminded that those who, after 
abandoning a peremptory historic belief, endeavour to retain Faith and 
Piety for their comfort, stand upon a slope that has no ledges: Atheism 
in its simplest form yawns to receive those who there stand; and they 
know themselves to be gravitating towards it. 

“Tt would be far more reasonable for a man to die as a martyr for 
Atheism—a stage beyond which no further progress is possible, than to 
do so at any point short of that terminus, knowing as he does that 
every day is bringing him nearer to the gulf. The stronger the mind 
is, and the more it has of intellectual massiveness, the more rapid will 
be its descent upon this declivity. Minds of little density, and of much 
airy sentiment, may stay long where they are, just as gnats and flies 
walk to and fro upon the honied sides of a china vase; they do not 
go down, but never again will they fly.”—p. 94. 

This is one of the conventional minatory arguments which 
betray the absence of security and repose from the heart of the 
received theology; whose teachers could never propound it, 
except from a position of conscious danger. They must imagine 
in their own case that, if they were to find the gospels no longer 
oracular, they would plunge at once into endless depths of nega- 
tion: and that unless they can refute an interpretation of De 
Wette’s, or correct a date of Baur’s, there will be eternal night 
in heaven. They feel the universe, and life, and love, and sor- 
row, and the history of times and races unbaptized, to be all 
atheistic through and through,—profane to the core,—untraced 
by a vestige, untransfigured by a colour, of divine significance. 
What they can think of a Being who creates all reality and lives 
in it on these blindfold terms, we will not attempt to decide: 
but it is no wonder that, having once brought themselves to 
believe in Him, they feel how a single move would overset them 
into disbelief. This thing, however, is true of their own state of 
mind alone ; whose spaces, dark throughout with scepticism but 
for one distant lamp, might easily be left without a ray. It is 
consistent neither with reason nor with experience to threaten 
with this rule men who have opened their souls to something 
else than documentary authority. It is notoriously false that 
the career of historic doubt usually terminates in the loss of all 
faith in God: nor do we suppose that our author would have 
awarded to the Atheist, for actually reaching this point, the praise 
of “intellectual massiveness,” had he not wanted a heavy weight to 
slide down his metaphorical inclined plane,* and outstrip the 





* The oie has been raised, whether the author of the “ Restoration of 
Belief,” who presents himself to us through the Cambridge publisher, is really a 
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slippery believers who try to stop half-way. The accusation 
against Theism, of being possible to the light-minded and super- 
ficial—a_ mere sweet-bait to entrap the silly insects of the intel- 
lectual world,—is confuted by the whole history of philosophy 
and human culture: all whose grandest names have connected 
themselves with the recognition of a religion indigenous or 
accessible to the faculties of the soul. Let our author collect on 
one side of his library all the giants and heroes of utter disbelief, 
and on the other the literature of natural faith; nay, let him 
ransack for fresh names and forgotten suffrages Lalande’s “ Dic- 
tionnaire des Athées ;” and if, having weighed the various merits 
of Leucippus and Lucretius, of Baron d’Holbach and La Mettrie, 
of Robert Owen and Atkinson, he thinks them of more sterling 
mass than the pure gold of thought and life accumulated by 
Socrates, Plato, Antoninus,—by Anselm and Abelard,—Des- 
cartes and Arnaud,—by the authors of the “ ‘Theodicée,” the 
“Essay on the Human Understanding,” and the “ Principles of 
Human Knowledge,”—by Kant and Cousin, by Butler and 
Paley and Arnold;—we can only profess a dissent from his 
intellectual taste, not less than from his moral judgment. 

The few pages on which we have been commenting were the 
first,—though they are near the end of the treatise,—that fully 
opened our eyes to the author’s theological animus. For awhile, 
his large professions, and, no doubt, sincere purpose of fairness,— 
his apparent breadth of view, and his free hand in putting down 
his subject on the canvass, secured our admiring confidence, and 
made us feel that here at length justice, earnestness, and accom- 
plishment will go together. One feature, indeed, we noticed as 
giving a suspicious appearance to his equity of temper: it dis- 
plays itself more in censoriousness towards his friends than in 
arge-heartedness towards his antagonists. He readily allows 
faults in the advocates of his own side, but is never carried 
away into even a momentary appreciation of the other. ‘This 
particular form of impartiality, which consists in detracting from 
the merits of allies, instead of delighting in those of opponents, 
is the ecclesiastic counterfeit of candour,—the half-shekel, which 
is alone payable in the temple-service, but which nowhere, save 
at the sacred money-table, is deemed equivalent to the good 
Roman coin of common life. Much as we dislike the chink of 


University man? To those who are curious about such critical problems, we 
would suggest this consideration, as having some bearing on the case: “ Could 
a wre who had studied the laws of accelerated motion at the authoritative 


school of English science, have so forgotten his formulas as to make his heaviest 
man on that account his quickest?’ The authorship, however, is not less 
evident than if the book had been published by ion. Longmans, or by 
Holdsworth and Ball. 
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this consecrated metal, we hoped that it would only ring for a 
passing instant on the ear. But alas! it is an indication seldom 
deceptive; and we feel constrained to report that there are, in 
this tract, quotations from both Mr. Newman and Mr. Greg, 
which, if we were in the court of veracity, and not of theology, 
we should say, are unconscientiously made. The quotations are 
made anonymously as well as unfaithfully, so that the reader, 
unless haunted by the checking impressions of memory, cannot 
correct the injustice of the writer. “The Phases of Faith” 
describes, it will be remembered, the gradual course of Mr. 
Newman’s defections from his original orthodoxy. Tis first 
movements of doubt were naturally timid and inconsiderable, 
bringing him only to the conclusion, that the genealogy in the 
first chapter of Matthew was copied wrong, and counted wrong, 
from the Old Testament. On this step followed a second, and 
a third, each more important than the preceding, and necessi- 
tating a next more momentous than itself. The later stages of 
his progress included an inquiry into the evidence of the Resur- 
rection, the miraculous gifts ascribed to the early church, the 
claims to credit of the Apostle Paul, and other topics, undeniably 
affecting the very essence of Christian evidence. Having traced 
the successive advances of his doubts, Mr. Newman, in a recapi- 
tulary “Conclusion,” makes a solemn appeal to his readers, to 
say at what point he could have stopped, and to lay a finger 
distinctly on the place at which the guilt of his scepticism began. 
One by one he counts out the steps by which he had proceeded, 
and asks, “ Was this the sinful one?” The whole effect of the 
appeal is certainly an impression that the series, if not an in- 
evitable sequence, is very difficult to break; and that, small as 
the beginnings were, they linked themselves, by close connexion, 
with very momentous results. From this chapter our author 
cites a sentence or two, but in such a way as immediately to 
conjoin the small initial steps of doubt with the great ultimate 
conclusion, and to make it appear that Mr. Newman renounced 
Christianity because he could not make out the pedigree of 
Jesus to his satisfaction. The genealogical difficulty is the only 
one which he quotes, and as to which Mr. Newman is permitted 
to speak for himself. Presenting this as a specimen, and sup- 
pressing all the rest, he says that he could have shown “this 
writer” a course far better “than, on account of difficulties such 
as these, torenounce Christianity !” His citation from Mr. Greg 
is introduced as follows:— 


“Let another witness be heard; and in hearing him one might 
think that his words are an echo that has come softly travelling down, 
through sixteen centuries, from some field of blood, or some forum, or 
some amphitheatre, where Christian men were witnessing a good con- 
fession in the midst of their mortal agonies! This witness is one who 
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assures us that ‘he can believe no longer, he can worship no longer : he 
has discovered that the creed of his early days is baseless, or fallacious.’ 
Yet he, too, takes up the Martyr Truta, that we must not lie to 
God.”—p. 91. 


Here, then, Mr. Greg (with concealment of his name) is repre- 
sented as one who, by his own confession, can neither believe nor 
worship any more. ‘Turning to the preface of the “Creed of 
Christendom,” we find the following original to this quotation :— 


“The pursuit of truth is easy to a man who has no human sympathies, 
whose vision is impaired by no fond partialities, whose heart is torn by 
no divided allegiance. To him the renunciation of error presents few 
difficulties ; for the moment it is recognised as error, its charm ceases. 
But the case is very different with the Searcher whose affections are 
strong, whose associations are quick, whose hold upon the Past is 
clinging and tenacious. He may love Truth with an earnest and 
paramount devotion ; but he loves much else also. He loves errors, 
which were once the cherished convictions of his soul. He loves 
dogmas which were once full of strength and beauty to his thoughts, 
though now perceived to be baseless or fallacious. He loves the church 
where he worshipped in his happy childhood ; where his friends and 
his family worship still ; where his grey-haired parents await the resur- 
rection of the Just; but wHERE Xe can worship and await no more. 
He loves the simple old creed, which was the creed of his earlier and 
brighter days ; which is the creed of his wife and children still ; but 
which inquiry has compelled him to abandon. The past and the 
familiar have chains and talismans which hold him back in his career, 
till every fresh step forward becomes an effort and an agony ; every 
fresh error discovered is a fresh bond snapped asunder ; every new 
glimpse of light is like a fresh flood of pain poured in upon the soul. 
To such a man the pursuit of Truth is a daily martyrdom—how hard 
and bitter let the martyr tell. Shame to those who make it doubly 
so; honour to those who encounter it saddened, weeping, trembling, 
but unflinching still.”—p. xvi. 

Our author would snatch from Mr. Greg the right to say, we 
must not lie to God. Which has the better right to say, “ Thou 
shalt not lie to Men?” 

The more ingenuously the modern orthodoxy lays bare its 
essence, the more evident is it that a profound scepticism not 
only mingles with it, but constitutes its very inspiration. The 
dread of losing God, the impression that there is but one patent 
way, not of duty, but of thought, of meeting him, haunt the 
minds of men, driving some to Anglicanism to compensate 
defect of faith by excess of sacrament; some to Rome in quest 
of the Lord’s body; and prompting others to conservative efforts 
of Bibliolatry, conducted with ever-decreasing reason and de- 
clining hope. We have seen, however, no such exemplification 
of this radical distrust as in the treatise before us. Already has 
the writer declared that the moral side of the universe sends in, 
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with regard to religion, an empty report. And now he hastens 
to tell us that, on the physical side, the watchmen from every 
observatory of nature cry out, “ No God.” He represents the 
natural sciences as a huge, Titanic, resistless mass of knowledge, 

erfectly demonstrable, and completely irreligious ; descending, 
like a p rae from the upper valleys of frozen thought ; sure to 
scrape away the wild pine woods and the green fields of natural 
religion, yet considerate enough, for some reason unexplained, 
to spare the foundations of the village church. Designating 
every faith except his own by such phrases as “ theosophic 
fancies,” and “ pietistic notions,” he assures us that they will all 
be put “right out of existence” by “our modern physical 
sciences;” and he borrows from the “ Positive Philosophy,” 
(apparently by unconscious sympathy) the following maxim to 
justify his prediction :— 

“Tn any case when that which on any ground of proof takes full 
hold of the understanding, (such, for example, are the most certain of 
the conclusions of Geology,) stands contiguous to that which, in a logical 
sense, is of inferior quality, and is indeterminate, and fluctuating, and 
liable to retrogression,—in any such case there is always going on a 
silent encroachment of the more solid mass upon the ground of that 
which is less solid. What is sure will be pressing upon what is uncer- 
tain, whether or not the two are designedly brought into collision or 
comparison. What is well defined weighs upon, and against, what is 
ill defined. Nothing stops the continuous involuntary operation of 
ScreNcE in dislodging Oprnion from the minds of those who are con- 
versant with both. 

“ A very small matter that is indeed determinate, will be able to 
keep a place for itself against this incessantly encroaching movement; 
but nothing else can do so. As to any of those theosophic fancies 
which we may wish to cling to, after we have thrown away the Bible, 
we might as well suppose that they will resist the impact of the 
mathematical and physical sciences, as imagine that the lichens of an 
Alpine gorge will stay the slow descent of a glacier.” —p..97. 


Here it is alleged that Science and Opinion cannot co-exist,— 
that the demonstrable will banish the probable. And be it ob- 
served, this is to take place, not simply where contradiction arises 
between the two orders of belief, but in all cases, from the mere 
distaste which quantitative studies produce towards everything 
which evades their rules. In this allegation there is, we believe, 
with much exaggeration, a certain small amount of truth,—a 
truth, however, which, so far from supporting our author’s plea 
against natural religion, offers it a conclusive refutation. It may 
be admitted that the exact and mixed sciences do disincline their 
votary to put trust in the processes by which judgments of pro- 
bability are formed, and alienate him from thinkers who read off 
the meaning of the universe by another key than his. Accus- 
tomed to deal with Number and Space, with Motion and Force 
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alone; to reason upon them by a Calculus which is helpless 
beyond their range; to exercise Faculties involving nothing 
beyond the interpretation of mensurative signs and the con- 
ception of relative magnitudes; he owes it to something else 
than his peculiar discipline, if he has either the instruments or 
the aptitudes for moral and philosophical reflection. He carries 
into the world, as his sole means of representing and solving its 
phenomena, the notion of physical necessity and linear sequence, 
secretly defining the universe to himself as Leibnitz defined an 
erganized being, —“ a machine, whose smallest parts are also ma- 
chines,”"—and naturally grows impatient when he finds himself 
in fields of thought over which this narrow imagination opens no 
track. With respect, therefore, to a certain class of minds, 
rendered perhaps increasingly numerous by the long neglect of the 
moral sciences in England, it may be quite true, that a spirit of 
utter disbelief towards everything beyond the range of necessary 
matter may more and more prevail. Let us further grant to our 
author, for the moment, three things assumed by him, all of them, 
however, false. 1, That this tendency of the “ demonstrable sci- 
ences,” is their on/yone having a bearing on “ Theosophic systems.” 
2, That it is so new, at least in degree, as to give “opinion” a worse 
chance for the future than it has had in the past. 3, That it is a 
good tendency, favourable to human knowledge and character. 
Still we must ask, how is the oracular authority of the Bible to 
escape the fate predicted for all probabilities? Our author 
assures us that it will escape: but he gives no faintest hint of a 
reason for so singular an exception to his own canon. It cannot 
be contended that the evidences of Christianity and Judaism 
belong to any of the “demonstrable” or “ physical” sciences. It 
cannot be denied that they lie wholly within the limits of 
contingent knowledge, and terminate only in “ probabilities ;” 
that the authorship, for instance, of the fourth Gospel, the cre- 
dibility of the introductory chapters of Matthew, the correctness 
of the prophecies about the second advent, are matters which, 
“standing contiguous” to the laws of refracted and reflected 
light, occupy the position of the less sure in relation to the more 
sure ; that the relative chronology of the Scripture books is more 
indeterminate than that of the geologic strata, and their actual 
dates more uncertain than those of the eclipses fatal to Nicias 
and to Perseus. What then is to exempt these judgments of 
verisimilitude from being pushed “ right out of existence” by the 
“ silent encroachment of the more solid mass” of knowledge beside 
it? Nothing can be plainer than that all testimonial knowledge 
whatsoever, all history, criticism, and art,—the whole system of 
moral and political sciences, must fall under our author’s fatal 
sentence: and how the propositions which sustain the infallible 
authority of the canonical books are to hold their ground against 
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the huge glacier on which Herschel, Airy and De Morgan, 
Comte and Leverrier, triumphantly ride, it is not easy to con- 
ceive. Amid the universal crash of probabilities, may not the 
Mosaic tables of stone, broken once, be pulverized at last? With 
the abrasion of all the alluvial soil in which the growths of won- 
der strike their roots,— will the garden of Eden, will the blighted 
fig-tree, remain to mark a verdant and a barren spot in history? 
Will these riding philosophers from their cold observatory find 
Paul’s “third heaven?” May not their icy mountain slip into “the 
abyss” whence all the demons came, and fill it up? ‘These ques- 
tions indeed are answered for us in experience. It is notorious 
that whenever an unbounded devotion to science has produced 
a prevalent tendency to disbelief, Revelation, so far from being 
spared, has been usually the first object of attack: and, both at 
the origin of modern science in the sixteenth century, and 
during its accelerated advance towards the close of the eighteenth, 
the widening conception of determinate Law was found to 
threaten nothing so decisively as the faith in supernatural dis- 
—— The greater scepticism includes the less: and the 
abit of mind which lets slip all beliefs not legitimated by the 
canons of natural science, cannot possibly retain Christianity. 
But our author has only half described the mental effect of 
studies purely scientific. ‘They do not, in the nature of things 
they cannot, simply push out of the mind all contingent 
judgments. Human life and action are one continuous texture 
of such judgments, with some interweaving, no doubt, of mathe- 
matic forms, which could not be picked out without spoiling the 
symmetry of its pattern: but were you to withdraw the threads 
of probable opinion, still more to cut the warp of primitive 
assumptions that stretches through it, the web would simply fall 
to pieces. No youth can decide on a profession, no man appoint 
an agent in his business, no physician prescribe for a patient, 
no judge pronounce a seutence, no statesman answer a despatch, 
without a constant resort to “surmises,” a reliance on > a 
indications, often even a deliberate adoption of very doubtful 
hypotheses. All men are driven from hour to hour into positions 
demanding combinations of thought which can be borrowed from 
no natural science; where not the laws of matter and motion, 
not the equilibrium of forces, not the properties of things, are 
chiefly concerned,—but the feelings and faculties of persons, the 
action and reaction of human affairs. Mathematicians and 
natural philosophers being in no way exempt from these con- 
ditions, are obliged to have just as many “opinions” and 
“ guesses,” as other men: they cannot, if they are to keep their 
footing on this world at all, have a smaller stock than their 
neighbours of this “ logically inferior” order of persuasions. They 
are unable to abdicate the necessity of having these persuasions: 
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and their only peculiarity is, that they sometimes import into 
contingent affairs the methods with which habit has rendered 
them familiar in another sphere, and so find the conditions of 
belief unsatisfied; and at others, from consciousness that their 
own clue will not serve, yet inaptitude for seizing a better, 
surrender themselves to the fortuitous guidance of ill-balanced 
faculties and external solicitations. Hence their judgments are 
frequently fantastic, frequently sceptical; not less liable to be 
too easy from one cause than to be too reluctant from another: 
and were a history to be written of the most remarkable extrava- 
gances, positive as well as negative, by which religion and 
philosophy have sprung aside from the centre of common sense 
and feeling, it would contain more names of great repute in the 
exact sciences than from any other intellectual class whatever. 
From Pythagoras to Swedenborg, the eccentricities of mathe- 
matical and physical imagination have been the chief disturbers 
of a natural and healthy faith. Harmonic theories of the uni- 
verse, Ideal Numbers, Geometric Ethics, Rosicrucian fraternities, 
Vortices and Monads, Apocalyptic studies, new Jerusalems, and 
Electrobiological metaphysics, have all borne testimony to the 
aberrant fancy of eminent proficients in the sciences. It is, 
therefore, far from being universally true, that disputable theoso- 
phies and conjectural systems of the universe, are distasteful to 
minds schooled in the “demonstrable sciences.” If to men of 
this order we owe the successive dislodgment of one such hypo- 
thesis after another, to them also do we owe their continual 
reproduction. Whether the unsoundness of judgment which is 
contracted in the absence of historical, moral, and metaphysical 
studies, shall show itself in an excessive slowness or an excessive 
facility of belief, will depend on accidents of personal character 
and social position. But of this we may be sure:—if the sceptical 
temper be the direction taken, the Bible will not be spared ;—if 
the eredulous, “ theosophic fancies” will be copiously saved. 

Can there, after all, be a more paradoxical spectacle, than that 
of a religious writer allying himself with the sceptical propen- 
sities of science, in order to get rid of gainsayers of the Bible? 
It is the counterpart in logic of the Italian game in politics,—the 
Pope appealing to Parisian swords to drive out the Republic, 
and save the head of Christendom. Is it possible that our author 
can approve the agency which he thus invokes? that he can 
really wish to see it in the intellectual ascendant, and garrisoning 
every sacred fortress of the world? Does he remember what 
are the fundamental canons of its logic,—that we know nothing 
but Phenomena,—that Causation is nothing but phenomenal pri- 
ority,—or else, that Force is the prior datum of which Thought 
is a particular and posterior development? And what, on the 
other hand, are the “theosophic fancies,” against which he 
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would plant this barbaric artillery of Fate? They are such 
as these,—That our faculties give us trustworthy reports, not 
of phenomena only, but of their abiding Ground,—Soul within, 
God without;—that the moral Law of Obligation in the one, 
is the expression of Holy Will in the other;—that faithfulness 
in the Human mind to its highest aspirations, brings it into com- 
munion with the Divine ;—that as the Soul is the free Image, so is 
Nature the determinate Handiwork of God. If these doctrines, 
spurned by our author with so rude a flippancy, were to surrender 
to the hostility on which he relies, is he unaware of the cha- 
racter the conflict would assume, and of the dynasty of thought 
which would reign undisputed at the close? Fighting by the side 
of such allies against “ theosophic fancies,” he may skirmish with 
the “fancies,” but they will bear right down upon the “ ‘Theism” 
in the centre: and when the day is over, the standard they will 
plant upon the conquered towers will be, not the sacred dove he 
took into the field, and lost to the defeated foe, but their own 
blind black eagle of necessity. How strange is the perversion 
of instinctive sympathies, when a theologian disparages the 
sciences of reflection and self-knowledge, and takes his stand on 
the evidence of sense and measurement alone!—when he pro- 
poses to sweep out beliefs that trouble him with their neighbour- 
hood, by a general crusade against all probabilities ;—and when, 
with this design, he violates the just balance of power among 
the kingdoms of human knowledge, and flatters, as if it were a 
virtue, the pretensions of a mental habit which, out of its own 
province, is one of the most incapacitating, yet destructive, of 
intellectual vices! There is, however, a certain secret affinity 
ot feeling between a Religion which exaggerates the functions 
and overstrains the validity of an external authority, and a 
Science which deals only with objective facts, perceived or ima- 
gined. The point of sympathy is found in a common distrust of 
everything internal, even of the very faculties (as soon as they 
are contemplated as such) by which the external is apprehended 
and received. And between this sort of faith and the mathe- 
matics, there is another analogy, which may explain so curious a 
mutual understanding. Both rest upon hypotheses, which it 
is ae their province to look into, but after the assumption of 
which, all room for opinion is shut out by a rigid necessity. 
Once get your infallible book, and (supposing the meaning unam- 
biguous) it settles every matter on which it pronounces: and 
once allow the first principles and definitions in geometry to 
express truths and realities, and you can deny nothing afterwards. 
It is the business of philosophy to go below the mathematics, 
and determine whether they are more than hypothetical science,— 
whether their assumptions are a mere play of subjective neces- 
sity, or are objectively trustworthy. It is the business of both 
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reflective philosophy and historical criticism to go below “the 
BOOK,” and determine whether it has more than hypothetical infalli- 
bility,—whether the conditions, inner and outer, of such a claim 
are or are not satisfied. If even the Mathematics, which have 
little to fear from the investigation of their basis, have not been 
on the best terms with Metaphysics, it is hardly surprising that a 
Religion of mere external authority should feel antipathy for the 
studies which pry into its foundations, with the inevitable effect 
of showing that what is certainty above ground is opinion below. 
Nor is it wonderful that both sets of beliefs are fond of forgetting 
their hypothetical origin, contemplating only their acquired 
semblance of security, and speaking as if they disowned contin- 
gency altogether, and despised the detractors who could suspect 
such a taint in their blood. Hence the fellow-feeling which 
occasionally unites a rigid theology and an exclusive physical and 
mathematic science. It is founded on their joint antipathy to 
the sources of mora/ knowledge,—their common blindness to one 
half of human culture. Like all alliances resting on antipathy 
alone, it is neither honourable nor durable. It is the function of 
Religion to occupy a tranquil seat above the contests of partial 
pursuits and narrow interests; as, in the world of action, to hold 
the balance of Right, so, in the world of intellect, to preserve the 
equities and the equilibrium of Truth: and her trust is betrayed 
by any one who flings himself, as her representative, into the 
civil wars of the sciences, and in her name signs away whole 
provinces of thought, and abandons them to outrage and confis- 
cation as conquered lands. Human faith has nothing to fear 
from the unity and perfection of all the sciences; but much from 
the blind ambition of each one. It is from this persuasion alone, 
and not from any defective appreciation of physical studies, that 
we have spoken freely of their tendency, when the mind is en- 
tirely inclosed within them. The sabelod source of inesti- 
mable blessings to mankind, and an indispensable element of 
culture to the individual, they are mischievous only when they 
grow dizzy with success, and propound schemes of universal 
empire. ‘The moment they undertake either to create or to 
destroy a religion, the sign is unmistakeable that this intoxicated 
ambition has begun to work. 

The relation of Religion to History our author appears to us to 
conceive much more correctly than its relation to Science. On 
this great topic, however, our limits forbid us to enter. One 
remark only we will make. ‘The author misconceives the objec- 
tion of Theodore Parker and others to the ordinary doctrine 
of historical revelation. They do not, as he affirms, “ disjoin 
religion from history,” or in the least decline the “ travelling 
back to ages past” on its account. It is not the presence of God 
in antiquity, but his presence only there,—not his inspiration in 
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Palestine, but his withdrawal from every spot besides,—not even 
his supreme and unique expression in pe of Nazareth, but his 
absence from every other human medium,—against which these 
writers protest. They feel that the usual Christian advocate has 
adopted a narrow and even irreligious ground; that he has not 
found a satisfactory place in the Divine scheme of human affairs 
for the great Pagan world; that he has presumptuously branded 
all history but one as “ profane ;” that he has not only read it 
without sympathy and reverence, but has used it chiefly as a 
foil to show off the beauty of evangelic truth and holiness, and so 
has dwelt only on the inadequacy of its philosophy, the defor- 
mities of its morals, the degenerate features of its social life ; that 
he has forgotten the divine infinitude when he assumes that 
Christ’s plenitude of the Spirit implies the emptiness of Socrates. 
In their view, he has rashly undertaken to prove, not one posi- 
tive fact,—a revelation of divine truth in Galilee ;—but an infinite 
negative,—no inspiration anywhere else. To this negation, and 
to this alone, is their remonstrance addressed. They do not deny 
a theophany in the gift of Christianity ; but they deny two very 
different things, viz., 1, That this is the only Tuealinee: and, 


2, ‘That this is theophany alone: that is, they look for some divine 
elements elsewhere ; and they look for some human here. It is not 
therefore a smaller, but a larger, religious obligation to history, 


which they are anxious to establish; and they remain in com- 
pany with the Christian advocate, so long as his devout and 
gentle mood continues; and only quit him when he enters on 
his sceptical antipathies. This, in spite of every resistance from 
the rigour of the older theology, is an inevitable consequence of 
the modern historical criticism. Its large and genial apprehen- 
sion opens for us new admirations, new sympathies, clearer 
insight into human realities, throughout the nations and ages of 
the past. It melts away from our ancient moral geography the 
ideal contrasts of colouring which made the world the scene of 
an unnatural dualism, and reinstates the great families of man in 
unity. It is doing for our conception of the moral world what 
science has already done for our conception of the natural: it is 
expanding our notion of Divine agency within it. As, in refer- 
ence to physical nature we have learned to think that God did 
not enact creation but once and cease; so are we beginning to 
perceive, in relation to the human mind and life, that he did not 
enter history only once and quite exceptionally. Whoever opens 
his heart to this great thought will find in it not the uneasiness of 
doubt, but the repose of faith. He will no longer fancy that, in 
order to keep Christianity as the divinest of all, he must fear to 
feel aught else divine. He will worship still at the same altar, and 
sing his hymn to the same strain; only with a richer chorus of 
consentient voices, and in a wider communion of faithful souls. 
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peony one generation three statesmen have been suddenly 
called away in the zenith of their fame, and in the full 
maturity of their powers. All of them were followed to their 
graves by the sincerest sorrow of the nation; but the nature of 
the grief thus universally felt was modified in each case by the 
character of the individual, the position which he held, and the 
nature of the services which the country anticipated from him. 
When Sir Samuel Romilly fell beneath the overwhelming burden 
of a private calamity, the nation was appalled at the suddenness 
of the catastrophe, and mourned over the extinction of so bright 
aname. He had never held any very prominent public office, 
though the general estimation in which he was held designated 
him ultimately for the very highest. He had achieved little, 
because he was a reformer in a new path, and had to fight his 
way against the yet unshaken prejudices of generations, and the 
yet unbroken ranks of the veteran opponents of all change; but 
thoughtful men did honour to the wisdom and purity of his 
views, and there was steadily growing up among all classes of the 
community a profound conviction of his earnestness, sincerity, 
and superiority to all selfish and party aims, and a deep and 
hearty reverence for the stern, grave, Roman-like virtue which 
distinguished him from nearly all his contemporaries. It was 
universally felt that if he had lived he would have risen high 
and have done much; and that whether he lived or died, the 
mere ex'stence of so lofty and spotless a character reflected 
lustre on the country where he shone, and raised the standard 
by which public men were judged. It was felt that although 
England might not suffer greatly by the loss of his services, it 
would at least be the less bright and glorious for his departure ; 
and hence he was mourned for with an unusually unselfish and 
single-minded grief—The regret of the nation at Canning’s 
untimely death was at once more bitter and more mixed. A 
brilliant “ spirit was eclipsed ;” the voice that had so long charmed 
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us was henceforth to be silent; the intellect that had served the 
country so long and so gallantly could serve her no more. All 
this was sad enough, but there was something beyond this. 
There was the feeling that the curtain had fallen before the 
drama was played out, when its direction had just been indicated, 
but while the issue could as yet be only dimly guessed. There 
was a general impression that, with his acceptance of the Foreign 
Office in 1822, a new era and a noble line of policy had com- 
menced for England, and that, with his accession to the premier- 
ship in 1827, the ultimate triumph of that policy was secured ; 
that the flippancy and insolence which had made him so many 
enemies in early life were about to be atoned for by conscientious 
principle and eminent services ;—that years and experience had 
matured his wisdom while sobering his temper and strengthening 
his powers ;—that the wit and genius which, while he was the 
ill-yoked colleague of Pitt, Sidmouth, and Castlereagh, had too 
often been employed to adorn narrowness, to hide incapacity, 
and to justify oppression, would now be consecrated to the cause 
of freedom and of progress;—and that the many errors of his 
inconsiderate youth would be nobly redeemed by the dignified 
labours of his ripened age. With one memorable and painful 
exception, his former antagonists were yearning to forgive the 
past, and to form the most sanguine visions for the future; 
and the dismay which his elevation spread among, the 
tyrants abroad was the measure of the joy with which it was 
hailed by the Liberals at home. When, therefore, he died after 
only four months’ tenure of his lofty station, the universal cry 
was, that the good cause had lost its best soldier and its brightest 
hope. Men could scarcely forbear from murmuring that so brief 
a sceptre had been granted to one who meant so well and could 
have done so much; and to all the friends of human progress the 
announcement of his death was like thick darkness settling down 
upon their cherished anticipations. But another feeling mixed 
with those of sorrow and despondency—a feeling of bitter indig- 
nation. Right or wrong, it was believed that Canning had fallen 
a victim, not to natural maladies, nor yet to the fatigues of his 
position, but to the rancorous animosity of former associates and 
eternal foes. It was believed that he had been hunted to death, 
with a deliberate malignity, which, to one so acutely sensitive as 
himself, could scarcely have been otherwise than fatal. There 
was much truth in this. The old aristocrats hated him as a 
plebeian, though Nature’s self had unmistakably stamped him as 
a noble; the exclusives loathed him as an “ adventurer ;” the 
Tories abhorred him as an innovator; powerful and well-born 
rivals could not forgive him for the genius which had enabled 
him to climb over their heads; some could not forget his past 
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sins; others could not endure his present virtues ;—and all com- 
bined to mete out to him, in overwhelming measure, the injus- 
tice, the sarcasm, the biting taunt, the merciless invective, with 
which, in days long gone by, he had been wont to encounter his 
antagonists. There was something of righteous retribution in 
the treatment which must have made it doubly difficult to bear :— 
what wonder that he sunk under the assault? But the British 
nation, which instinctively revolts from any flagrant want of 
generosity, and will not endure that a man should be punished 
for attempting, however tardily, to recover and do right,—have 
done full justice to his memory, and have never heartily pardoned 
his assailants. 

The sudden and untimely death of Sir Robert Peel gave a severe 
shock to the feelings of the country, occasioned deeper and wider 
regret, a more painful sense of irreparable loss, and of uneasiness 
and apprehension for the future, than any similar event since the 
death of Canning. The loss of Mr. Huskisson wasa great one ; but 
the country felt that there were others on whom his mantle had 
fallen who were competent to follow in his steps, and to replace him 
at the council board. Lord Grey, when he died, had long re- 
tired from office ; he was as full of years as of honours, and the 
nation had nothing to anticipate from his future exertions ; thus 
the general sentiment at his departure was one of simple 
sympathy and calm regret. Lord Spencer, too, popular and 
respected as he had once been, belonged rather to the past than to 
the present ; and though regretted, he was no longer wanted. But 
long as the public career of Sir R. Peel had been, no one re- 
garded it as closed; great as were the services which he had 
rendered to his country, there were yet many more which it 
looked to receiving at his hands. The book was still open; 
though no longer in the early prime, or the unbroken vigour of 
life, he was in that full maturity of wisdom with which age and 
experience seldom fail to crown an existence as energetically 
spent as his had been; he filled a larger space in the eyes of 
England and the world than any other statesman of his day and 
generation; and to his tried skill, his proved patriotism, his 
sedate and sober views. and his unmatched administrative capa- 
city, the nation looked with confidence and hope as the sheet- 
anchor of its safety. We believe there never was a statesman in 
this country on whose trained and experienced powers, on whose 
adequacy to any emergency and any trial, both friend and foe, 
coadjutor and antagonist, rested with such a sense of security and 
reliance. As long as the Duke of Wellington remained in the 
full possession of his powers, the country felt that it need not 
fear the result of any war ; as long as Sir R. Peel was spared to us, 
the country felt that it need not lose heart at any domestic con- 
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vulsion or civil crisis. Hence the universal feeling of dismay 
which attended the announcement of his unexpected death in 
1849. It was not that we could not yet boast of many men of 
great administrative ability, some statesmen of profound and 
comprehensive views, and several rising politicians who may, in 
the future, vindicate their claim to high renown; but Sir R. 
Peel left behind him no one whom the nation esteemed his equal 
—no one who, naturally and by universal acclamation, stepped 
into his vacant place, as the acknowledged inheritor of his 
influence and his fame—no one whom, in case of danger or 
emergency, England could unanimously and instinctively place 
at the head of affairs. 

The time has perhaps scarcely yet come for a full and impar- 
tial estimate of the character and career of this eminent man. 
The shock of his death is still too recent, the memory of his 
signal services in the great struggle of the day too fresh in the 
mind of the nation, and the possibility of crises, in which we 
shall incline to turn to him with unavailing longing, too imminent, 
to make it likely that we can avoid erring on the side of lenity 
to his failings, and undue admiration of his capacities and his 
achievements. His own papers and correspondence, which we 
trust will shortly be given to the world, are still also a sealed 
book; and we may err in our estimate of some transactions 
for want of the light which the publication of these documents 
could throw over them. But on the other hand, many impres- 
sions are now fresh in our minds which fade away year by year. 
We have always been conscientious opponents of the great party 
with which he acted during four-fifths of his career; and we feel 
wholly free from the bias which connexion with any political 
schooh can scarcely fail to create. We are conscious of no 
feelings or prepossessions which should prevent us from trying 
Sir Robert Peel by the fairest standard which morality and 
philosophy can set up{ and if we should be thought, wherever 
doubt is possible, to incline to the more charitable explanation, 
it is because we from our hearts believe that, in estimating 
public men in England, the more charitable our judgment is, 
the more likely is it to be just. 


, It is interesting to observe what a vast majority of our most emi- 


nent statesmen, during the last century, have been commoners, 
and how many even of these have sprung out of the middle 
class, strictly so called. William Pitt, “the great Commoner,’ 
was the second son of a country gentleman, who had acquired 

arliamentary importance by the purchase of close boroughs. 
Edmund Burke was the son of an Irish attorney. The father of 
Charles James Fox was the second son of a country baronet of 
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no very enviable reputation, in Walpole’s time. Canning’s 
father was a briefless barrister, whose family cut him off with an 
annuity of 1502, and whose widow was afterwards obliged to 
support herself by going upon the stage. His friend Huskisson 
was the son of a country gentleman in Staffordshire, of very 
restricted means. The origin of Sir Robert Peel was humbler 
than that ofany, his father having begun life as a manufacturer in 
a small way, in Lancashire, and having rapidly risen to enormous 
wealth. ! These recollections are encouraging enough; they 
seem to indicate that, whatever may be the fate or condition of 
our aristocratic families, the under strata of society are fully 
adequate to furnish a constant supply of suitable candidates for 
the public service, and that there is nothing in our national 
system which need prevent such men from rising to their proper 
station. It is worthy of note, that none of those we have named 
owed their elevation to the legal profession, which, in all times, 
has been a ready ladder by which plebeian ambition could attain 
the highest posts. 

Sir Robert Peel's father early destined him for public life, and 
was resolved that he should enjoy every advantage for the race he 
was torun. No pains was spared in his education. At Harrow 
he was noted for steady diligence, but not for brilliant parts. 
At Oxford, he took a double-first. He entered parliament in 
1809; was made Under Secretary for the Colonies in 1811; 
Chief Secretary for Ireland tf) 1812; Home Secretary in 1822; 
Prime Minister in 1834; and again in 1841. His parliamentary 
life lasted just forty years; and during the whole of it, whether 
in or out of office, he was prominently before the public eye. 

His public life exactly coincides with the eventful period 
during which gn entire change has been wrought in the tone and 
spirit of our national policy, foreign and domestic—a change 
which he, partly intentionally, partly unconsciously, contributed 
much to bring about. When he appeared upon the stage, old 
ideas and old principles were predominant, triumphant, and 
almost unshaken. When, at the age of sixty-one, the curtain 
closed upon his career, everything had become new. When he 
entered public life, we were in the midst of the most desperate 
war England ever had to wage, undertaken on behalf of an 
exiled royal family, and ended by replacing them upon a throne 
from which they had already been once driven by popular insur- 
rection, and from which they were soon to be ignominiously 
expelled a second time. Before three summers have passed over 
his grave, we find statesmen of every party—Lord Derby, Lord 
John Russell, and Lord Palmerston—vieing with each other in 
proclaiming as the guiding principle of the foreign policy of 
Britain, the acknowledgment of the indisputable right of every 
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nation to choose its own rulers and its own form of government. 
When Sir Robert Peel became Chief Secretary for Ireland at the 
age of twenty-four, the penal laws — the Catholics were in 
full force, and seemingly stereotyped into our statute book. One 
of his last measures during his last term of office was to endow in 

erpetuity the Catholic College of Maynooth. When he began 
ife, the Test and Corporation Acts were unrepealed, and the 
Dissenters were fettered and irritated by numberless injustices ; 
by the passing of the Dissenters Chapels Bill before his death 
he helped to sweep the last of them away. In 1809, the old 
glories of rotten boroughs and purchaseable constituencies were 
untouched and unbreathed upon; the middle classes and the 
great towns to which England owed so much of her wealth and 
energy, were almost without a voice in the legislature ; and the 
party which had held power, by a sort of prescriptive right, for a 
quarter of a century, was pledged to resist any change in the 
representation. In 1849, Parliamentary Reform had been matter 
of history for seventeen years, and rumours of a new and further 
innovation were beginning to be heard without either alarm or 
incredulity. In 1809 the most restrictive and protective com- 
mercial policy was not only established, but its wisdom and 
justice were not even ag sr In 1849, Sir Robert Peel 
went to his grave amid the blessings of millions for having — 
it away for ever. Finally, when he entered political life, the old 
Tory party seemed as rooted in Downing-street as the oak of the 
forest, and the Whigs to have their permanent and natural place 
in opposition, When he finally quitted office, the old Tory ye 
was broken up and obsolete, and even their modified and ad- 
vanced successors maintained an unequal contest with the 
Liberals. Everything that the men with whom he was first 
connected most dreaded and deprecated had been done; every- 
thing that they pronounced impossible had come to pass. Par- 
liament had been reformed ; Catholics had been emancipated ; 
Dissenters had been raised to a footing of equality; Unitarians 
and Quakers sat in St. Stephens; Republics had been unhesi- 
tatingly acknowledged ; the corn laws and the sugar duties had 
been ruthlessly abolished. An entirely new spirit has been 
infused into our policy—the spirit of freedom and progress. If 
Sir Robert Peel’s first chief, Mr. Perceval, could return to life, 
he would find himself in a world in which he could recognise 
nothing, and in which he would be shocked at everything ; and 
it is hard to say whether England or her quondam premier would 
be most scandalized at each other’s mutually strange and ghastly 
apparition. And all this mighty change has taken place 
during the career, and partly by the instrumentality, of a single 
statesman, 
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Sir Rohert Peel’s accession to the cabinet in 1822 in place of 
Lord Sidmouth, synchronizing as it did with Canning’s return to 
the management of our foreign affairs, coincides with the com- 
mencement of a purer morality and a higher tone of character 
among public men. Since that time there has been little job- 
bing, and scarcely a single transaction that could be called dis- 
graceful among English ministers. Peculation and actual 
corruption, or rather corruptibility, have, it is true, never been the 
characteristics of our political personages since the time of Wal- 

le and Pelham, but up to the beginning of this century, job- 
bing of every kind among public men was common, flagrant, and 
shameless. Even in the days of Pitt, places, pensions, and 
sinecures, were lavished with the most unblushing profusion to 
gratify official avarice, to reward private friendship, or to pur- 
chase parliamentary support. Ministers provided for their family 
and relations out of the public purse with as little scruple as 
bishops do now; and indeed considered it as part of the emolu- 
ments of office to be able to do so. The Prime Minister (Perce- 
val, for example,) pocketed two or three comfortable sinecures 
himself, as a matter of course. Public opinion and the public 
press exercised only a very lax and inadequate watchfulness over 
the public purse. The trial of Lord Melville, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, for malversation, is familiar to every one. The same 
laxity of official morality prevailed in Perceval’s time, and, indeed, 
with little improvement, till Lord Sidmouth’s retirement. A 
glance over the pension and sinecure list of those days is painfully 
instructive. In 1810 the number of sinecures was 242, and the 
emoluments attached to them 279,486/. a year: in 1834, caese 
were reduced to 97,800/., and they do not now exceed 17,0001. 
In the reign of George IIL the pension list considerably exceeded 
200,000/. a year, and even as late as 1810, it reached 145,0001 : 
it is now Bet eat to 75,0001.; and of this sum not more than 
1200/. can be granted in any one year. The committee on 
official salaries, which sat during 1850, brought out in strong 
relief the contrast between the present and the past in all points 
connected with the purity of our administrative departments ; and 
itis impossible to read the evidence in detail without being 
strongly impressed with the high morality and spotless integrity 
which now distinguish our public men. All the acuteness of our 
financial reformers on that occasion could not drag to light a 
single job, and scarcely a single abuse, while it placed in the 
very brightness of noon-day the official probity and honour of the 
existing race of statesmen. 

But this is far from being the only improvement that has taken 
on among them. Their notions of patriotism have become 
oftier and more just; their allegiance to party more modified 
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and discriminating ; their devotion to their country more para- 
mount and religious. They are more conscientiously obedient to 
their own convictions, and less submissive to the trammels of re- 
gimental discipline. Statesmen are beginning to feel not merely 
that they are playing a noble game, pregnant with the most 
thrilling interest, and involving the mightiest stakes,—but that they 
are called upon to guide a glorious vessel, freighted with richer 
fortunes than ever Cesar carried with him, through fluctuating 
shoals, and sunken rocks, and eddying whirlpools, and terrific 
tempests; that on their skill, their watchfulness, their courage, 
their purity, their abnegation of all selfish aims, depend the 
destinies of the greatest nation that ever stood in the vanguard 
of civilization and freedom; that they must not only steer their 
course with a steadfast purpose and a single eye, and me their 
hands clean, their light burning, and their conscience clear,— 
but that even personal reputation and the pride of consistency 
must be cast aside, if need be, when the country can be best 
served by their immolation. They must act 


“ As ever in their Great Taskmaster’s eye,” 


and must find in these lofty views of a statesman’s honour and 
requirements the only counteraction that can be found to the 
mean struggles, the wearisome details, the unworthy motives, 
the low and little interests with which they are brought daily 
into contact. 

The key to all the enigmas, all the imputed guilt, all the pecu- 
liar usefulness to his country of Peel’s career, is to be sought in 
the original contrast between his character and his position. Of 
a cautious and observing temper, and cunadeathante desirous to 
do the best for his country whenever that best became clear to 
him, he was the son of a Tory of the narrowest and stiffest sort, 
whose mind had been enlarged by no culture and whom no ex- 
perience perhaps could have taught; and he was at once enlisted 
into the ranks and served under the orders of men who rarely 
doubted, who never inquired, into whose minds no suspicion 
ever entered that what was best for their party might possibly 
not be best for the nation also, to whom every article in their 
own creed appeared unquestionably right, and every article in 
their opponent’s creed as unquestionably wrong. In those days 
—in all times perhaps to a greater or less extent—the young 
men whose birth or connexions or parental position destine 
them for a political career, entered public life, as our young 
clergymen enter the church now, with the thirty-nine articles of 
their faith put, ready cut and dried, into their hands—unexa- 
mined, unquestioned, often unread; their opinions, like their 
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lands, were a portion of their patrimony; and they no more 
suspected the soundness of the one than the value of, the other. 
As at Oxford and Cambridge men are educated for the clerical 
profession not by a searching critical and philosophical investi- 
gation into the basis of the creed they are to teach—not by an 
acquisition of all those branches of knowledge which alone could 
entitle them to form an independent opinion on its merits —not 
by a judicial hearing of all that can be said against it as well as 
for it—but simply and solely by a memorial mastery of the items 
which compose it, and a competent acquaintance with the stock 
arguments which the learning and ingenuity of all times have 
discovered in its favour ;—so were the young politicians of Peel’s 
day prepared for the arena into which they were cast and the 
strife they were to wage—not by a careful study of political 
science in the works of the masters who have thrown light upon 
it from all sides—not by a profound acquaintance with the wis- 
dom which is learnt from history—not by mastering the difficult 
problems of political and social economy—not by a conscientious 
appreciation of the truth that lay in the views of their antago- 
nists and a sedulous elimination of the error that had crept into 
their own,—but merely by habitually seeing and hearing only 
ne side of every question—by imbibing every prejudice, reflect- 
ing every passion, learning to echo with thoughtless confidence 
every watch-cry of the party for whose service they were de- 
signed. And as our young clergymen begin their theological 
studies—as far as those studies consist in the first great duty of 
ascertaining and following the truth—only after they have as- 
sumed the livery and sworn the oath of fealty and of faith, only 
when the fatal document has been signed and the investiture of 
avery received, only when their doom is irrevocably fixed, and 
when earnest and single-minded inquiry incurs the awful hazard 
of landing them in doctrines which they have vowed, and were 
enlisted, to combat and destroy, and—if they be honest men—of 
casting them forth upon the world with the blighted prospects 
and the damaged character of renegades and apostates, or at best 
with the stigma of instability and inconsequence for ever cling- 
ing to their name ;—so did the young statesmen of Peel’s days 
begin their political education when they had already taken their 
seats in parliament, returned by a particular interest, and on 
the faith of definite or understood professions: they began to ex- 
amine and reflect on political questions when such deliberation 
was especially difficult, because in the midst of an exasperating 
contest, and especially dangerous because, if sincere, it was as 
likely as not to lead them to desertion and damnation. Hence, 
with the members of both professions, it has been the too common 
practice—natural and, from human weakness, scarcely avoidable 
and only gently to be condemned—to shut their eyes and fight 
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blindly on, endeavouring to believe themselves conscientious so 
long as they were consistent and satisfied, so long as they used 
the old weapons, marched under the old banner, and stood by 
the old friends, 

Great as is the public evil and severe the individual misery 
arising from the source just indicated, few who reflect how large 
a portion of the opinions of all of us is hereditary, will be disposed 
to deal severely either with the sinners or the sufferers. We 
naturally adopt the views of those whom we have loved and 
honoured from our infancy, and it is right we should. We na- 
turally imagine that those who have been wise and faithful in all 
that regards ourselves, are equally wise and faithful in matters 
that lie beyond the scope of our present knowledge. We natu- 
rally believe that doctrines against which we have never heard 
anything said, are doctrines against which nothing can be said; 
and we find it hard to conceive that what we have always heard 
treated as axioms of science are among the most disputable matters 
of opinion. Not only our positive creed but our tone and turn of 
mind are framed instinctively after the model of those among 
whom we live; and thus it becomes a matter of the greatest 
difficulty both to enter into and do justice to the views of others 
when presented to us, or to divest ourselves even of what may 
hereafter be proved erroneous in our own. No man can start in 
life, whether in a political, religious, or literary career, with his 
mind a carte blanche: few can wait to take up a definite position 
till they have thoroughly mastered and impartially weighed all 
sides of the great questions with which they have to deal. In 
public affairs, especially, action is an essential requisite to a 
complete understanding of them; it is only by being involved 
in them that you can see deeply into them; it is only in parlia- 
ment that the education of a member of parliament can be com- 
pleted. It is not till you hear views diametrically opposed to 
those you have inherited, stated by an opponent whose powers 
you cannot but recognise as superior to your own, and whose 
sincerity of conviction you cannot doubt, that you perceive, with 
amazement and dismay, how doubtful appears much that you had 
always considered as self-evident, and how plausible seems much | 
that you had been taught to regard as monstrous and indefen- 
sible. An abyss seems to open beneath your feet: the solid 
ground is no longer stable; and all the landmarks of your mind 
are shaken or removed. Much change, many inconsistencies, 
some vacillation even, should be forgiven to all who serve the 
country as senators or statesmen, especially to those who enter 
on her service young. 

Few men have drawn more largely than Sir Robert Peel on 
this wise indulgence, and few have had a stronger claim to have 
it extended to them in overflowing measure. It was his irre- 
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parable calamity to have been thrown by nature into a false 
position. His birth was his misfortune—a sort of original sin 
which clung to him through life. Born in the very centre of 
the Tory camp, in a period when Toryism was an aggressive 
principle, an intolerant dogma, a fanatic sentiment,—in a period, 
too, when party passions were virulent and unmeasured to a 
degree of which we, in our times, have had only one brief speci- 
men, and when Toryism was rampant, dominant, and narrow, 
in a manner which amazes and shocks us as we read the con- 
temporary annals of those days,—Sir Robert Peel was yet en- 
dowed with native qualities which could not fail to place him at 
once in antagonism with his position, for he had a solid intellect, 
an honest conscience, an innate sense of justice and humanity, 
an acute observation, and a keen spirit of inquiry, which were 
incompatible with Toryism as it then existed,—mental and 
moral endowments which, from the moment he entered public life, 
placed him among the most liberal and enlightened of his own 
party, which speedily created a sort of secret uneasiness among 
them, and which clearly showed that he was destined either to 
drag them on with him, or to march on before them and without 
them. ‘To this originally false position may be traced nearly all 
those obliquities and inconsistencies which have laid Sir Robert 
Peel’s career so open to hostile criticism. Created of the stuff 
out of which moderate Liberals are made, but born into the 
ranks in which only rigid Tories could be found, his whole course 
was a sort of perpetual protest against the accident of his birth 
—an inevitable and perplexing struggle between his character 
and his circumstances, his conscience and his colleagues, his 
allegiance to principle and his allegiance to party. As his mind 
ripened and his experience increased, he was compelled, time 
after time, to recognise the error of the views which he had 
formerly maintained, and which his colleagues still adhered to ; 
and like all progressive statesmen, he was frequently obliged to 
act on his old opinions, while those opinions were in process of 
transition, and to defend courses the policy of which he had 
begun to suspect, but had not yet definitively decided to aban- 
don. Hence, if we look at his strange and incongruous career 
in a severe and hostile spirit, we see a minister who through life 
was incessantly abandoning doctrines he had long pertinaciously 
upheld, and carrying out systems of policy he had long de- 
nounced as dangerous and unsound—deserting and betraying his 
own party, and usurping the victory of his opponents. Looking 
at the same career from a more generous, a more philosophic, 
and, as we deem it, a juster point of view, we see a statesman 
born in intolerant times, and cast among a despotic and narrow- 
minded party, whose path through history may be traced by the 
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exuvi@ he has left lying by the wayside, by the garments he has 
outgrown and flung away, by the shackles from which he has 
emancipated himself, by the errors which he has abandoned and 
redeemed. 


\The political progress of a country with free institutions and a 
parliamentary government like that of England, is brought about 
by the perpetual struggle between two great parties, each of 
whom is the representative—often imperfect and unworthy 
enough—of distinct principles and modes of thought. The 
predominant idea and feeling of one party is reverence for 
ancestral wisdom and attachment to a glorious Past, beautiful in 
itself, but unduly gilded by a credulous and loving fancy :—the 
predominant sentiment of the other is aspiration after a better 
Future. ‘The efforts of the first are directed to preserve and 
consolidate what is left to us: those of the second to achieve 
whatever is not yet attained. From their contests and com- 
promises—contests confined within fixed limits, and conducted 
according to certain understood rules of war—compromises by 
which one party foregoes something to obtain an earlier victory, 
and the other sacrifices something to avert an utter defeat— 
results the national advance towards a more humane, just, and 
comprehensive policy. The progress bears the stamp of the 
mode in which it is wrought out; it is slow, fragmentary, and 
fitful, but it is secure against retrogression, and it never over- 
leaps itself. It exhibits none of those mournful, disappointing, 
and alarming spectacles with which the political struggles of the 
Continent abound. The party of the Past, however mighty in 
possession, and however doggedly entrenched, is never able 
wholly to resist. ‘The party of the Future, however elastic with 
the energy and buoyant with the hopes of youth, is never power- 
ful enough to carry all before it. ‘Those who pull forward and 
those who hold back, never fairly break asunder. All move 
together—against the wish of the latter—but far more slowly 
than the former would desire. Neither party entirely separates 
from the oiher as in Germany. Neither party entirely over- 
powers the other, as in France. 

Now this peculiar character of our progress, to which must be 
attributed both its durability and its safety, is due to a class of 
men to whom England owes more than to almost any of her 
sons, and to whom she is in general most scandalously ungrate- 
ful—viz., the Liberals in the Conservative camp, and the Con- 
servatives in the Liberal camp. Unappreciated by the country 
—misrepresented by the press — misconstrued and mistrusted 
by their Siende—aipened of meditated desertion—reproached 
with virtual treason—suffering the hard but invariable fate of 
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those who are wide among the narrow, comprehensive amid the 
bornés, moderate among the violent, sober among the drunken 
—condemned to combat against their brethren, and to fraternize 
with their antagonists—they lead a life of pain and mortification, 
and not unfrequently sink under the load of unmerited obloquy 
which their unusual, and therefore unintelligible, conduct brings 
upon them. The Liberals call them timid and lukewarm Laodi- 
ceans ; the Tories call them crotchetty, impracticable, and fas- 
tidious. They do the hardest duty of the conscientious patriot, 
and are rewarded by the bitterest abuse that could be lavished 
on the common enemy. Lord Falkland was one of these men; 
Burke was another ; lol Grey, in a measure, was a man of the 
same stamp. These were all Conservatives among the friends of 
progress. Sir Robert Peel was a liberal, cast among the friends 
of stationariness and reaction. In the march of the nation towards 
securer prosperity, sounder principles, and a wiser policy, he 
occupied for more than a quarter of a century that post of pain, 
calumny, and mortification—but of inestimable importance also 
—the Leader of the Laggards,—the man who chained together 
the onward movement and the backward drag—the Reformers and 
the Tories; who saved the latter from being left utterly behind— 
stranded, useless, and obsolete; and checked the too rapid advance 
of the former, by acting as the bond which compelled them to draw 
the reluctant conservatism of society along with them. , 

Peel’s naturally just and liberal sentiments showed themselves 
in various small indications early in life, and excited some un- 
easy misgivings in the minds of his own bigoted colleagues. As 
oly as 1812, when he was Irish Secretary, and when such 
notions were rare among his party, he expressed in Parliament 
his anxiety for the extension of education among the drish 
peasantry; and in 1824, when he was Home Secretary, he gave 
great offence to the Ultra-Protestants of his party by expressing 
himself thus:—“ In the education of the poor in Ireland, two 
great rules ought now to be observed: first, to unite, as far as 
possible, without violence to individual feelings, the children of 
Protestants and Catholics under one common system of educa- 
‘ tion: and secondly, in so doing, studiously and honestly to 
discard all idea of making proselytes. The Society, whose ex- 
ertions had been referred to, [the Kildare Street Society | seemed 
to him to have erred in the latter respect.” When he came into 
office, after the Reform Bill, as is well known, he steadily sup- 
ported and firmly administered the system of mixed education 
introduced by the Whigs. As soon as he entered the Cabinet 
in 1622, he directed his immediate attention to the amelioration 
of our prison discipline and the mitigation of the scandalous 
severity of the criminal code, and in June of that year announced 
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that Government were preparing measures.on these important 
topics. In March, 1826, he introduced two valuable Bills for 
“the Improvement and Consolidation of the Criminal Laws,” 
in a speech of singular modesty, discretion, and good feeling ; 
but most unhappily he omitted to do justice to the harder 
labours of his predecessors in the same field; and those who 
remembered the persevering but unavailing efforts of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, and Sir James Mackintosh, for similar objects, at a 
time when humanity was rarer and less reputable, could not 
forgive his apparently ungenerous silence. They ever afterwards 
accused him of “gathering where he had not strewed, and reaping 
where he had not sown.” Three years later, when the colleague 
of the Duke of Wellington, he introduced one of the greatest 
administrative improvements of our time—the new police force 
in place of the old incapable nocturnal watchmen, and the 
inefficient and scanty parish constables. And throughout the 
whole of this term of office he showed the most earnest spirit of 
economy and retrenchment, such as extorted the applause even of 
the opposition. “ They (says Mr.Roebuck, vol. I. p. 164) who were 
most conversant with the finances of the country considered that 
economy was carried further than had been yet known, and that 
a spirit of fairness and complete freedom from jobbing or 
nepotism pervaded every branch of the administration. Mr. Hume, 
who was undoubtedly the most earnest advocate for retrench- 
ment in the House, frankly acknowledged that ‘the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had gone as far as he imagined he could 
go with safety on the present occasion.’ Mr. Baring and Mr. 
Huskisson, both great authorities on such subjects, confessed 
that ‘the Chancellor of the Exchequer had gone to the utmost 
verge of reduction possible in the present state of the country, 
without the substitution of other taxes.’ And generally, the 
selection of the taxes to be taken off was deemed pm chee 
—and made solely with a view to public and not partial in- 
terests.—We have enumerated briefly these points in Sir Robert 
Peel’s career, to prove that the liberalism which he showed so 
increasingly in later life was no external element superinduced 
upon his character by the change in his political position and 
party connexions, but one which had been always present though 
long kept under restraint by unsympathising colleagues and the 
native caution of his temperament. 

Many of Sir Robert Peel’s qualities and defects as a minister 
lay upon the surface, and might be comprehended at a glance. He 
was not a man of genius; he was not a man of consistent action; 
he had nothing of the deep-seated science of the philosophic 
statesman; and till the last four or five years of his life, he dis- 
played nothing of the high historic grandeur of the patriot-hero. 
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But he had other qualifications and endowments, which, if less 
grand and rare, were probably more suited to the age in which 
his lot was cast, and the part which he was called upon to play. 
In the first place, he was, pre-eminently, and above all things, 
prudent. Cautious by temperament, moderate by taste, his in- 
stinctive preference was always for a middle course: he disliked 
rashness, and he shrank from risk; the responsibilities of office 
were always for him a sobering and retarding weight: and those 
who watched his course and studied his character, early per- 
ceived that he was not a leader who would ever push matters to 
an extreme, or put to hazard the tranquillity or the welfare of the 
country by too pertinacious and protracted an adherence to per- 
sonal sentiments or old opinions, or by too desperate a fidelity to 
prejudice or party. He might be too tardy sometimes in yielding; 
but no one doubted that he would yield, if it became obviously 
wise and necessary to do so. He carried prudence almost to the 
height of genius, and early earned for himself the most serviceable 
of all reputations in this country—that of being a “safe man.” 

Connected with this leading characteristic was another of the 
same order. He was uniformly decorous, and had a high sense of 
dignity and propriety. He was a worshipper of the ro zgerov, « 
both in manners and in conduct. He scarcely ever offended ~ 
against either the conventional or the essential bienséances of 
society. He never made enemies, as Canning did, by ill-timed 
levity or heartless jokes. His speeches and those of his brilliant 
colleague, on the occasion of the Manchester massacre, place in 
strong contrast the distinctive peculiarities of the two men. 
Both took the same side, and nearly the same line of defence ; 
but the tone of the one was insolent and unfeeling, that of the 
other dignified and judicial. The language of Canning on that 
occasion was never forgotten or forgiven: after a few years no 
one remembered that Peel had ever had the misfortune to defend 
so bad acause. Peel too had, even at the beginning of his career, 
too great a respect for his own character, to allow himself to be 
dragged through the dirt by his superior colleagues. Even when 
his position obliged him to excuse what was indefensible, he con- 
trived to allow his inward disapproval to pierce through his apo- 
logy. He was fortunate enough, or skilful enough, to be out of 
office during the memorable prosecution of the Queen; and the 
only time that he was compelled to speak upon that disgraceful 
business, he expressed a grave regret that a suitable palace had 
not been provided for her Majesty, and that her name had been 
excluded from the liturgy. 

One requisite for an English statesman—perhaps at the present 
day the most indispensable of all—in which the Whigs generally 
have been singularly deficient—Peel possessed in unusual mea- 
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sure, at least in the latter portion of his life—viz., a quick and 
instinctive perception of public opinion. He had a keen and 
sensitive ear to the voice of the nation, and an almost unerring 
tact in distinguishing the language of its real leaders and movers 
from that of mere noisy and unimportant declaimers. He 
seems first to have acquired this faculty in 1829, or at least to 
have awakened to a sense of its vast importance; and the memo- 
rable two years during which the Reform Bill was under discus- 
sion—a time in which his political education advanced with mar- 
vellous rapidity—brought it almost to perfection. This peculiar 
tact Lord John Russell never has been able to learn. And in 
truth it is not easy to acquire it, or to say how it is to be acquired. 
It is an instinct rather than an attainment; and an aristocracy 
which does not belong to the people, or live much with them, or 
sympathize promptly in their feelings, seldom possesses it. 
Public opinion expresses itself in many ways; its various organs 
hold fluctuating language, and give forth conflicting oracles; the 
powerful classes are often silent; the uninfluential classes are 
generally clamorous. If novel and important measures are pro- 
posed, those who concur are commonly satisfied with a quiet and 
stately nod of approbation: those who object are loud and vehe- 
ment in their opposition. How, amid these contradictory per- 
plexities, is a statesman to ascertain the sentiments of the intelli- 
gent and effective portion of the nation? If he goes to the 
members of the House of Commons, he cannot overluok the fact 
that they represent only the feelings of their constituents, or, it 
may be, of their nominators; and that the unrepresented, or the 
unequally represented, portion of the community forms a most 
essential element in the popular opinion. At best, members 
cannot be relied on to speak more than the sentiments of the 
country at the time of their election; and they, like the minister, 
are students of the same problem, and puzzled with the same 
conflicting clamours. If he looks to petitions, he is inquiring in 
a most deceptive quarter; for we all know how even “ monster” 
petitions can be “got up.” If he looks to public meetings, he 
cannot fail to be aware that their importance and significance 
depend entirely on the character and position of the people who 
take a part in them; that there are meetings of many thousands 
in the open air, which it would be folly to listen to, and mere 
weakness to respect; and meetings of a few scores “in an upper 
chamber,” indicative of an influence and of sentiments which it 
would be absolute insanity to disregard. Lastly, if he looks to 
the press, how is he to know among what class of readers each 
newspaper circulates? How can he tell whether it is really ex- 
pressing their sentiments, or merely seeking to lead them to its 
own? How can he ascertain whether on any particular topic, 
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such as Lord Palmerston or the Poor Law, the Times is actually 
the organ of public opinion, or only that of private malignity, or 
idiosyncratic crotchets? How is he to distinguish how many of 
its readers read it with disgust and disagreement, like himself, 
and how many with acquiescence and credulity? Where the 
press is not unanimous, or nearly so—where it is widely divided 
in its judgments, as is almost constantly the case—how is the 
statesman to apportion to each organ its actual influence, or the 
number and weight of its clients, so as to gather from the whole 
something like an accurate estimate of the national expression.? 
It is abundantly obvious that he must be left very much to tht 
guidance of his own sagacity ; and with this sagacity Sir Robert 
Peel was endowed in a most unusual measure. After 1832, he 
scarcely ever made the mistake—which his antagonists were 
making every day—of not knowing whose quiet voice to listen 
to, and whose clamorous demands to disregard. 

Sir Robert Peel was not certainly a statesman of the highest 
order which we can picture to ourselves for the government 
of a great state; but it is by no means so clear that he was 
not the most finished specimen of that peculiar class of states- 
men who alone can find a place in a representative constitu- 
tion such as ours, in which the democratic element so largely 
preponderates. He had no far-seeing plans for the preservation 
and regeneration of the empire, which he kept in view through 
all vicissitudes, and to which, amid all his various terms of office, 
he perseveringly made everything conduce. His policy was 
based upon no profound or well-digested system, upon no philo- 
sophic principle to which he could adhere through good report 
and ill report, and keep ever before him as the guide and pole- 
star of his career. To praise like this he has no claim. He 
often erred as to what ought to be done, and he often disco- 
vered it deplorably too late. But whatever he had to do he did 
well. He had the rare merit, among our public characters, of 
being a thorough man of business. He was a statesman of con- 
summate administrative ability. His measures were always con- 
cocted with the most deliberate and patient skill. His budgets 
were models of clearness and compactness. As soon as discussion 
began, it was made apparent that he had weighed every difficulty 
and foreseen every objection. He was always master of his sub- 
ject. The result was that his proposals scarcely ever underwent 
any alteration in their passage through parliament; they might 
be accepted or rejected; they were never mutilated or trans- 
mogrified. Those of his opponents, on the other hand, even when 
in the plenitude of their power, and commanding such a majority 
as had backed scarce any minister since the days of Pitt, were so 
clipped, curtailed, modified, and added to, that when they came 
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forth from the ordeal, the parents could scarcely recognise their 
own offspring. Peel’s measures were finished laws before they 
were brought forward: the Whig proposals were seldom more 


than the raw materials of legislation thrown down on the floor of 


the House of Commons, to be wrought by that manufactory into 
the completed fabric. Hence grew a general conviction, that 
though the Whigs were often right, yet that they could not be 
trusted to embody their own ideas in suitable and judicious 
enactments ;—that Peel might be often mistaken, yet that he was 
always up fo his work. He was often on the wrong tack, but he 
always sailed well. 

Peel’s whole heart was in the public service. He seemed 
actually to love toil. He was indefatigable and most conscien- 
tious in the performance of his official duties. The veriest drudge 
of office was not more constant at his desk. The most plodding 
committee-man could not rival him in the persevering regularity 
of his attendance in the House of Commons. During his short 
but most memorable ministry in 1835, he went through an 
amount of labour that was almost incredible. He was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as well as First Lord of the Treasury. He 
had scarcely a single colleague competent to afford him any 
efficient aid, He had to struggle against a hostile House of 
Commons and a mistrusting country. The fight was not of his 


choosing, and he knew from the first that it was a hopeless one. 
But he contended gallantly to the last—toiling incessantly from 
seven o’clock in the morning till long past midnight—and when 
at last he resigned, he had risen fifty per cent. in public esti- 
mation. 


We now come to the great peculiarity of Sir Robert Peel’s 
career—that which has brought upon him the accusation of being 
a traitor, a turn-coat, a man of infirm purpose, and of variable and 
inconstant views—want of consistency. On three several occasions 
he recanted all his previous professions—adopted the opinions 
he had hitherto strenuously opposed—and carried out the policy 
which he had been accustomed to denounce as mistaken and 
dangerous. He did so on the question of a metallic basis for the 
currency; he did so on the question of Catholic Emancipation ; 
he did so on the question ofthe Corn Laws. All were topics of 
first-rate manniaienall involved great and long-contested prin- 
ciples—on all his views underwent an entire and radical change. 
For this change he was bitterly reproached with treachery and ter- 
giversation by those who did not see the truth as soon as he did, 
and by those who have not seen it yet; he was ungenerously 
taunted by those who were wise enough or happy enough to see 
it earlier; and made the subject of depreciation and grave 
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rebuke by those who appear to hold that if a statesman cannot 
discern the right path at the beginning of his career, he ought 
at least to persevere in the wrong one to the end. 

Now this charge of “inconsistency” and tergiversation has so 
long been popularly regarded as the heaviest and most damaging 
that can be brought against the character of politicians, that it is 
well worth while to spend a few moments in inquiring how it 
comes to be so estimated, and how much of justice may be 
awarded to this estimate, when weighed in the balance of unpreju- 
diced reason. When a statesman draws himself proudly up, and 
declares, amid the prolonged cheering of his audience, “ J never 
abandoned my party; J never changed my opinions; J never 
voted in fayour.of measures J had spent the best years of my life 
in opposing,” he imagines that he is putting forth the most irrefra- 
gable claim to public confidence and admiration. When he seeks 
the most fatal and irritating weapon with which to wound or dis- 
credit an antagonist, he rakes up from buried volumes of Hansard 
the expression of sentiments and doctrines widely at variance with 
those now professed, and taunts him.with sitting side by side 
with colleagues who were his foes in years gone by; and the 
arrow generally strikes home; and though none are invulnerable 
by it, none seem able to refrain from using it, and none can 
receive it without suffering and shrinking. Why is this? Why 
should the charge be felt so painfully ? 

The explanation is an historical one. Our morality and our 
sensibility on this subject have descended to us from those days 
when parliament was not an assembly in which the interests of the 
nation were discussed by the representatives of the nation with 
the object of ascertaining its wishes and promoting its welfare, 
but an arena in which trained gladiators contended for the mas- 
tery—a field of battle in which two marshalled hosts contended 
for the victory; days when senators were not men selected by 
the people to investigate, deliberate, and legislate for the exigen- 
cies and the progress of the country according to the best light 
which science and study could bring to shine upon them—but 
soldiers enlisted for an avowed cause, marching under a known 
banner, owing allegiance and obedience to an acknowledged 
chief. Hence the morality of parliament then was the morality 
of military life; and in the military code desertion is the most 
heinous of all crimes. Again, in those times from which our 
present party morality has been inherited—the times of Walpole, 
and Pelham, and the first Pitt—tergiversation and change of 
party were nearly always traceable, or supposed to be traceable, 
to some mean or sinister motive. It was generally accompanied 
and explained by the acceptance of a peerage, a pension, or a 
place. 
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From these two circumstances, it naturally resulted that poli- 
tical inconstancy was regarded less as indicative of a mental pro- 
cess of conviction, than as involving personal honour: the 
accusation was a flagrant insult; the fact was fatal to a states- 
man’s popularity and the stainless purity of his reputation. But 
why the same conventional rule of judgment should’be main- 
tained now, when no senator is ever influenced in his changes 
by the promise of a bribe or the hope of a place, and scarcely 
ever by low ambition or personal pique, and when members 
of parliament are not party combatants, but deliberating legis- 
lators, it is not easy to perceive. Still less reasonable does it 
seem, when we reflect that no statesman of the present gene- 
ration, and scarcely any of the last, can point to a career 
of unswerving consistency. Lord Eldon, indeed, was a 
model of unchanging constancy ; but it is impossible to regard 
this as a virtue in him, for we know that it was the result of a 
bigoted temper, and a narrow mind, and was about the most 
mischievous of his many noxious qualities. Had all his colleagues 
been like him, we should, ere now, have seen a revolution as 
complete and ——— as that of France. ‘ What a consistent 
career has Lord Eldon’s been,” wrote a contemporary of his in 
1829, “the ever active principle of evil in our political world! 
In the history of the universe, no man has the praise of having 
effected as much good for his fellow-creatures as Lord Eldon has 
thwarted.” The consistent career of the late Lord Grey does, 
indeed, present many points for admiration; but we must 
remember that Lord Grey started in life with opinions far in 
advance of bis day and generation, many of which were wholly 
inapplicable, and out of place then; and there was more than 
one occasion both in early and in later life, when his fidelity to 
party led him into language and conduct deplorably inconsiderate, 
unworthy, and unjust. Among living statesmen, who can point 
to a consistent career, in the ordinary sense of the term? Is it 
Lord Derby, who was at one time the fiercest assailant, and at 
another, the subordinate minister of Peel; at one time the 
vigorous reformer, at another time the resolute stickler for the 
intact existence of the Irish church? Is it Sir James Graham, 
the radical of early days, who, in 1831, stood in the very van of the 
Whig party, as the colleague of Lord Durham and Lord Grey; 
who, in 1835, was a devoted adherent of the seceding Lord 
Stanley; and in 1845, a colleague of Sir Robert Peel, and an 
opponent of Lord Stanley? Is it Lord Palmerston, who has held 
office successively under the Duke of Portland, Mr. Perceval, 
Lord Liverpool, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Canning, Lord Grey, and 
Lord John Russell? Is it Mr. Gladstone, either in what he 
has done, or in what he has contemplated? Is it Mr. Disraeli, 
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the quondam Radical, the present leader of the reactionary 
rump? Finally, is it even Lord John Russell, who made the 
“appropriation clause” a sine gua non in 1835, and passed a bill 
without it in 1838; who opposed the motion for an inquiry into 
the operation of the Corn Laws in 1839; who proposed a fixed 
duty of eight shillings in 1841, and declared for total repeal in 
1845? We do not mean to intimate that all these statesmen 
were not conscientious, and may not even have been right in 
their various changes of party and modifications of opinion ; but 
assuredly none of them can lay claim to the attribute of immu- 
tability. 

There is a wise, and there is an unwise, species of political 
constancy. There is a narrow and mechanical, and there is a 
large and comprehensive, view of the same great principle of 
rectitude. There is a steadiness of opinion and of purpose 
which imbues itself with noble sentiments, and places great 
objects ever before it; which, having studied deliberately the 
best interests of the country and decided the direction in which 
it ought to steer, keeps those interests and that goal in view 
through all bewildering storms, and through every —— 
cloud; which in each emergency selects that policy best suited, 
during that emergency, for nearing the appointed haven; 
which in every danger chooses and follows the pilot who best 
understands that peculiar portion of the chart of destiny over 
which the vessel of the state is at that moment steering; and 
which knows how to preserve an essential, if not a superficial, 
consistency by varying its means and its course to secure the unity 
of itsend. And there is a stubbornness of will, an unbending 
rectilinearness of march, like that of the Norwegian Leming, 
which cannot comprehend that perils which press from one 
quarter are not to be met by the same weapons and the same 
attitude which is appropriate against those which menace from 
an opposite direction; which would apply the same panacea to 
every social malady, and to every condition of the patient—to 
the state of excitement and the state of collapse; which cannot 
conceive that altered national circumstances may demand altered 
national policy; which, in the difficult navigation of public 
life, ascertains its position and calculates its course, not by fixed 
landmarks, but by floating fragments—not by objects eternal in 
the Heavens, but by objects moving upon earth; and which 
deludes itself into a belief that it is nobly pursuing one consistent 
purpose, so long as it is surrounded by the same familiar faces, 
and uttering the old ancestral shibboleth of party—though the 
circumstances which made its companions patriots, and its war- 
cry a just and noble reality, have long since been reversed. 
There is a perseverance which is “instant in season :” there is 
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a pertinacity which is instant “out of season ;” and there is a 
national purblindness which confounds the two qualities—so 
diametrically distinct—in one common admiration. Finally, 
there is a consistency—the boast of the shallow and the vain, 
but often of the conscientious too—which forms its opinions, 
collects its maxims, and adopts its party —— to the best 
light it has, and then shuts the door of the mind against all 
disturbing knowledge and all bewildering and novel illumination, 
—which petrifies into impenetrability or congeals into a frozen 
fog. And there is an open and earnest convincibility, which, 
aware that the utmost wisdom it can attain at the outset of its 
career is at best fragmentary and imperfect, is constantly storing 
up new facts, mastering new discoveries, deliberating on new 
arguments, profiting by old errors, digesting the lessons of past 
experience; which feels that the first duty of a high position is 
to abjure prejudice, and give to the country the full benefit of 
every added information, of every successful experiment, of 
every elaborated science. Men of this stamp of mind are marked 
out for misrepresentation and for taunt; they are made the butt 
of every Tory blockhead to whom so unegotistical a conscience, 
so lofty and unconventional a standard of public duty, are things 
utterly incomprehensible ; but they are the men who most truly 
serve, and most often save, their country, and the country gene- 
rally appreciates them better than either Parliament or party. 
The truth is that in a country of free institutions, like 
England, of which progress is the law and life, that sort of incon- 
sistency which is implied in political conversion must be not only 
an admitted fact, but a recognised prerogative ; and in an age of 
transition like that in which we live, these conversions must be 
necessarily frequent and rapid. Were it otherwise—were con- 
version a forbidden thing—the strife of parties would become a 
war of extermination; the nation could advance in her course 
of enlarging and enlightening policy only by the death or poli- 
tical extinction of the conservative statesmen. Not only would 
our progress be more tardy, but it would be more fitful, spas- 
modic, and dangerous. There would be no change till by 
process of election or of death the obstructions were reduced to 
an absolute and permanent minority, and then the change would 
be sudden and immense. We should lose all the advantage and 
all the safety which now arises from the gradual modifications 
which take place in the views of the most reflective statesmen of 
all parties, and by the ceaseless and often almost imperceptible 
passing over of influential politicians from one camp to the 
other: those who, yielding to the moulding spirit of the age; 
and the influx of new impressions, desert the ranks of the Tories 
for those of the Reformers, carrying with them many of their 
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early associations with a venerated past, and much of the native 
conservatism of their temperament: those, on the other hand, 
who having achieved the great reforms on which they had 
set their hearts, or swayed by the insensible influence of in- 
creasing years, begin to fear the too rapid encroachments of the 
democratic element, and therefore join the ranks of the retarders, 
carrying with them to the quarters of their former antagonists 
many of their popular sympathies, and some faint embers of 
their old enthusiasm for reform. A progress which draws the 
whole nation along with it is not only securer, but far more 
complete than one which results from the defeat of one party and 
the predominance of another ; and for this it is essential that the 
liberty of conversion should be upheld as one of the indisputable 
privileges of our public men. But, like all other liberties, it 
must be surrounded with such guarantees, limits, and conditions 
as shall prevent it from degenerating into licence. 

These conditions are three:—the public have a right to 
require from a statesman who abandons his former opinions, or 
party, that his changes shall not be vacillations, but advances ; 
that they shall be fairly and candidly avowed as soon as decided ; 
and that they should not, if possible, be in the direction of his 
personal interest; not so much so at least as to give the 
slightest fair opening for ascribing ‘them to sinister motives. 
Let us try Sir Robert Peel’s conversions by this standard. 

In the first place, though a perpetually changing, he was 
never a vacillating statesman. His course was essentially pro- 
gressive. Every step he took was a step forward. He never 
“tried back.” From the Peel of 1812 to the Peel of 1829, the 
advance is rapid and remarkable: from the Peel of 1829 to the 
Peel of 1849, the improvement is so wonderful that individual 
identity is almost lost. He began life as the underling of Lord 
Sidmouth—the shallowest, narrowest, most borné, and most 
benighted of the old Tory crew. He ended life leading the 
vanguard of the most liberal of the matured statesmen of the 
age. He began life the advocate of the civil disqualifications of 
Catholics and Dissenters. He ended it the advocate of complete 
religious freedom. He was born a monopolist; he passed 
through many phases of gradual emancipation, and at last died a 
free-trader. Unlike Lord Stanley, who started from the front 
tank of the Reformers, and has now, in his course of retrogres- 
sion, reached almost the rear-rank of the Obstructives,—Sir 
Robert Peel started in the race with every disadvantage, clogged 
with every weight and fetter which could impede his progress ; 
but he cast them one by one aside, and advanced, with slow 
and timid, but not oscillating footsteps, to complete emancipa- 
tion from early prejudices and from old connexions. 

Q2 
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Further, in all his changes, as soon as he saw his way clearly, 
he stood to his colours manfully. “When he was ambiguous, 
unsatisfactory, reserved, and tortuous (says Mr. Disraeli), it was 
that he was perplexed, and did not see his way.” When once 
he had fixed upon his line, he never attempted to shirk the con- 
sequences or corollaries of his new policy. He not only accepted, 
cheerfully and candidly, the deliberate decisions of the Legisla- 
ture, even when opposed to his own — as settled and 
accomplished facts (as in the case of the Reform Bill); but when 
his ripening convictions, or the wisdom which time and expe- 
rience brought with them, compelled him to retreat from a 
position, to retract a policy. orj avow a change, he never 
attempted to deny the fact, or extenuate the magnitude of that 
change—he was never guilty of the common subterfuge of little 
minds—of endeavouring, by petty and underhand manceuvres, 
to counteract the effect of the course he was publicly obliged to 
take. He did not do things by halves, or in a aaa and 
reluctant spirit, When, in 1819, a careful inquiry in a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons produced an entire change of 
opinion on the subject of our ‘netaline currency, the bill which 
he then introduced for the resumption of cash payments was a 
complete and thorough measure, and formed the basis for all his 
subsequent action on the same topic in 1834 and 1844, When 
in 1829 he felt obliged, in direct contravention of all his previous 
policy, to concede emancipation to the Catholics, the measure 

e brought forward was a complete and generous one. There 
were no needless reservations of the high places of the State; 
there was no attempt to save appearances by the enactment of 
fancied securities; there were no evasive clauses, to undo by a 
side-wind the manifest and declared intention of the measure. 
It was as graceful a surrender at discretion as could well be 
made ; and not only did he subsequently show no wish to undo 
his work, or to escape from its consequences, but in his steady 
support of the Irish national education system, in his augmen- 
tation and establishment of the Maynooth Grant, and in his 
erection of the “ Godless Colleges,” he uniformly proved himself 
prepared and resolved to act in the spirit of his own great 
measure. The Reform Bill was carried against his most 
strenuous opposition; but having been carried, after deliberate 
discussion, by the pronounced will of the nation, Sir Robert 
Peel struck no back-handed blow at its efficiency. And when, 
in 1846, he at length perceived the wisdom and necessity of 4 
resignation of the Corn pace he proposed, not the half-way house 
of a fixed duty, but total abolition—while admitting that in so 
doing he laid himself open to the deepest obloquy and the most 
unsparing criticism. And ever afterwards he supported ministers 
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manfully, whenever this measure, or any of its consequences, was 
in question. When, therefore, a statesman’s changes have thus 
invariably been slowly and cautiously made, honestly avowed, 
resolutely and unflinchingly carried out, and when, above all, 
they have always been in one direction—not backwards and 
forwards, but invariably onward—what more can be said in 
defence of inconsistency, if inconsistency in a statesman be 
allowable at all ? 

Secondly, Sir Robert Peel always fulfilled the other con- 
ditions we have specified as required to sanction change of 
opinion and to redeem it from moral reprobation. In many of 
the most important measures of his life, he adopted the views 
and carried out the plans of his opponents; but (save on one 
occasion, which has been already noticed) he was always careful 
to render honour where honour was due—to give the credit of 
j the triumph of the principles he had tardily embraced to those 
who had early maintained them. ‘Thus in 1811, just after his 
entrance into public life, and probably before he had time to 
give any consideration to the subject, he adopted the views of his 
j ignorant and bigoted old father on the Bank Restriction Act, 
j and voted against the celebrated bullion resolutions of Francis 
Horner. But when, in 1819, in compliance with the order of 
aselect committee of the House of Commons, he introduced his 
measure for the resumption of cash payments, we find him 
saying: “I am ready to avow without shame or remorse that my 
views on this subject were materially different when I voted against 
the resolutions brought forward in 1811 by Mr. Horner, as chair- 
man of the bullion committee ; but having gone into this inquiry 
determined to dismiss all former impressions, to apply to the 
] ‘subject my unprejudiced attention, and to adopt every inference 
that authentic information or mature reflection could offer to 
ny mind—I now conceive the principles laid down by Mr. 
i Horner to represent the true nature and laws of our monetary 
j‘ystem; and it is without shame or repentance that I thus bear 
estimony to the superior sagacity of that distinguished states- 
fman.” In 1829, in bringing forward his memorable bill for 
Catholic emancipation, Sir Robert Peel spoke as follows:— 
“The credit of this measure belongs to others, not to me. It 
belongs to Fox, to Grattan, to Plunket, to the gentlemen opposite 
(the Whigs), and to an illustrious friend of mine (Mr. Canning), 
who is now no more. By their efforts, in spite of my opposi- 
tion, it has proved victorious.” Again, in 1846, on the night 
when he took leave of power after the final carrying of the 
tepeal of the corn-laws, the crown and consummation of a long 
‘ries of measures in the direction of free trade, he spoke thus :— 
“The name which ought to be associated with the success of 
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these measures, is not the name of the noble lord opposite, nor 
is it mine. The name which ought to be and will be, associ- 
ated with those measures, is that of one, who acting, as I believe, 
from pure and disinterested motives, has with untiring energy, 
made appeals to our reason, and has enforced those appeals with 
an eloquence the more to be admired because it was unaffected 
and unadorned—the name which ought chiefly to be associated 
with the success of these measures is the name of Richard 
Cobden.” 

Sir Robert Peel never attempted to disguise or diminish the 
fact of his change of opinion. When decided and complete, it 
was always manfully avowed as soon as circumstances would 
permit. The tergiversation which has brought upon him the 
severest animadversion was that which took place on the Catholic 
question. In the passionate language of the time, it was 
designated by no gentler name than that of treachery. It is 
worth while, both for the sake of the individual and for the 
elucidation of political morality, to go a little closer into the 
facts of this remarkable question. In the first place, it is alleged 
that to change at all on such a topic reflects no honour on his 
sagacity: for this was no new question, with respect to which 
want of knowledge or of previous consideration could be pleaded. 
The subject was one specially connected with his earliest official 
situation: it had always been a prominent one: he had been in 
the habit of discussing it for seventeen years. Every argument 
in favour of the principle of Catholic emancipation had been 
repeatedly urged upon him, and been repeatedly repudiated by 
him. Every danger likely to arise from its refusal had been 
pointed out in the clearest manner, and with wearisome reitera- 
tion, and had been by him denied, undervalued, or despised. 
How came the truth to dawn upon him so slowly, and to be 
admitted so reluctantly? And how can the long persistence and 
the tardy recantation be reconciled with any character for states- 
manship ? 

Little can be saidto weaken the force of these representations, 
except that the whole history of the question shows the peculiar 
character of the man’s mind. It was his nature to yield to con- 
viction slowly and reluctantly. He was dorn on the wrong side, 
and it cost him seventeen years of warfare to get right. That, 
with his hereditary notions as to the sanctity and authority of 
the English Church, he should shrink from throwing open the 
doors of the constitution to the hereditary and irreconcilable 
enemies of that Church, does not surprise us. That, knowing 
the Irish Catholics as he did, he should dread and deprecate the 
introduction of such men into the British legislature, surprises 
us still less). The conduct of the “Irish Brigade” in recent 
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years has shown us that he was not wholly wrong. But that a 
man naturally so just and equitable should not have shrunk from 
denying to so large and respectable a body of his fellow-subjects 
the full rights of citizenship, does, we confess, appear incon- 
gruous. And that so keen an observer and so cool a reasoner 
should have so long continued blind to the danger, increasing 
every year, arising from the internecine strife, is quite inex- 
plicable, and clearly shows that at this period of his life he read 
“the signs of the times” far less truly and promptly than he 
afterwards learnt to do. But it must be observed that he himself 
placed the cause of his yielding in 1829 what he had till then 
opposed, upon its right footing. It was a change of policy, not a 
change of opinion. He held as strongly as ever his conviction of 
the desirableness of Catholic exclusion. But it was no longer 
possible. Circumstances had changed. Through the organizing 
and agitating powers of Mr. O’Connell, the danger of refusing 
had at length become greater than the danger of conceding,— 
and therefore only did he yield. He chose then, as he had chosen 
hitherto, that which he believed to be the least of two evils for 
his country. Catholic emancipation and civil war were both 
mischiefs to be dreaded and averted; but the latter was the 
worst mischief of the two. When the alternative was put thus 
clearly before him, he logically and re gave way. “ Ac- 
cording to my heart and conscience,” said he, “I believe that 
the time is come when less danger is to be apprehended to the 
general interests of the empire, and to the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of the Protestant Establishment, in attempting to adjust 
the Catholic question, than in allowing it to remain any longer 
in its present state... .. Looking back upon the past, sur- 
veying the present, and forejudging the prospect of the future, 
again I declare that the time has at length arrived when this 
question must be adjusted. .... 1 have for years attempted 
to maintain the exclusion of Roman Catholics from Parliament 
and the high offices of the State. I do not think it was an 
unnatural or unreasonable struggle. I resign it in consequence 
of the conviction that it can no longer be advantageously main- 
tained..... Lyield, therefore, to a moral necessity which [ 
cannot control, being unwilling to push resistance to a point 
which might endanger the establishments that I wish to defend.” 
In plain words, he saw that he was defeated, and therefore 
capitulated, to save useless bloodshed and a worse catastrophe, 
This was not the language of a great or a foreseeing statesman ; 
but it was the language of a soatens and conscientious minister, 
and of an honest man. 

* But,” it is said, “ if such were his views, he should not have 
proposed Catholic Emancipation at all. He should have 
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resigned, and have left the settlement of that great question, 
with its satisfaction and its glory, to those whose opinions re- 
garding it were thus proved to have been right.” Undoubtedly 
he would have consulted both his own feelings and his own fame 
by acting thus; and under ordinary circumstances this would 
have been the proper course to have pursued. But higher than 
mere personal considerations were here involved. Let us look 
into the details of the case: in them we believe we shall find 
his complete justification, 

The state of affairs, as already stated, produced, towards the 
close of the year 1828, in, the, minds both of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and Sir Robert Peel, .a strong conviction that the 
government, of Ireland, on the old system, had become impos- 
sible, and that Catholic emancipation must be conceded, if they 
were not prepared to hazard the alternative of civil war, Having 
arrived at this conviction, the first point was of course to secure 
that a measure for this purpose should be carried; the second, 
longo intervallo, was that it should be carried by the proper 
parties, Fortunately, the publication of Lord Eldon’s:correspon- 
dence has thrown great light upon the Ministerial. difficulties at 
this crisis. Lord Eldon, who hated the Catholics like poison, was 
in constant communication with.the King, and has. described his 
state of mind in vivid colours, George [V., whose conscience|had 
never in the course of sixty years withheld him from the indulgence 
of any bad passion or the commission of any agreeable crime, felt an 
insuperable objection, partly of mortified pride, partly of alarmed 
scruple, to conceding Catholic emancipation. He ‘could not, 
however, turn a deaf ear to the representations of his ministers. 
He at length assented to,their proposals. Then he. withdrew 
his assent. He played fast and loose with them; entreated 
them to forego, their intentions; entreated them not. to desert 
him ; empowered Lord Eldon to. see if he could not rescue him 
from them; kept, them in doubt up to. the last moment whether 
he would not break his pledged word, and by pronouncing the 
royal veto give the. signal for civil war. These difficulties with 
the King ministers gould not explain-—could scarcely even hint 
at; and hence their explanations, always seemed incomplete and 
unsatisfactory,, The history of the case: was this, as we know it 
now from authentic sources,* oti 

In August, 1828, after the close of the. session, Sir Robert 
Peel wrote confidentially to the, Duke of Wellington, explaining 
to him in the clearest manner, the absolute necessity of at once 
settling this great question, which ,had, now reached a: position 


* “Lord Eldon’s Life and Correspondence.” Speech of Sir R. Peel in the 
House of Commons, Dec,.17, 1831. 
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which made all government impossible, and concluding in this 
res language :— 

“1 must at the same time express a very strong opinion, that 
it would not conduce to the satisfactory ‘senate of the ques- 
tion, that the charge of it in the House of Commons should be 
committed to my hands. 

** T put all personal feelings out of the question. ‘They are, 
or ought to be, very subordinate considerations in matters of such 
moment; and I give the best proof that I disregard them, by 
avowing that I am quite ready to commit myself to the support 
of the principle of a measure of ample concession and relief, 
and to use every effort to promote the final arrangement of it. 

“ But my support will be more useful, if I give it with the 
cordiality with which it shall be given, out of office. Any authority 
which 1 may possess, as tending to reconcile the ; Reread 
to the measure, would be increased by my retirement. I have 
been too deeply committed on the question—have expressed too 
strong an opinion with respect to it—too much jealousy and 
distrust of the Roman Catholies—too much apprehension as to 
the immediate and rémote consequences of yielding to their 
claimsto make it advantageous to the King’s service that I 
should be the individual to origitiate the measure.” 

From that period to‘the-end ‘of the year the ministers were 
occupied ‘in endeavouring to obtain the consent and to fix the 
mind of the false and vacillating monarch. When this consent 
was finally obtained, and’ it became necessary to prepare for 
meeting Parliament oni the new footing, Sir Robert Peel, on the 
12th of January, 1829; again wrote to the Duke, praying for 
permission to retite, stating, “that retirement from office was the 
only step he’ could take which would be at all satisfactory to his 
own feelings, and deprecating in the most earnest manner his 
being the person to bring forward the measure in the House of 
Commons.” But in the mean time’ the difficulties of the Duke 
had. been’ greatly increased by’the announced hostility of the 
bench of bishops, and he intimated to Sir Robert Peel that he 
could not maintain his ground if he (Sir Robert Peel) persisted 
in resigning. | ‘The ‘earnest appeal, also, made to him by the 
King, not to shrink’ from proposing’ a+ measure which, as a 
minister, he advised the King to adopt, Yeft him no alternative, con- 
sistent with honour and public duty, but to make the bitter sacrifice 
of every personal feeling, and‘ himself to originate the measure 
of Roman-Catholic Relief; Could he, when the King thus 
appealed to him—when the King referred to his own scruples, 
and uniform opposition to the measure in question—when he 
said, ‘ You advise this measure—you see no escape from it—you 
ask me to make the sacrifice of opinion and consistency—will 
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not you make the same sacrifice?’ What answer could he 
return to his sovereign but the one he did return? viz., that he 
would make that sacrifice, and would bear his full share of the 
responsibility and unpopularity of the measure he advised.” 
The plain and brief truth of the case was this:—the safety of 
the country required that Catholic Emancipation should be at 
once conceded—of this there was no doubt. The Whigs, no 
doubt, ought to have carried it,—but the King, it was well 
known, would not endure a Whig ministry, and the King was 
impracticable, testy, and prevaricating, and manageable by no one 
but the Duke. If the Duke had resigned, he would have thrown 
himself into the hands of the old Tories, Emancipation would 
have been refused, and civil war and national retrogression and 
disgrace would have been the consequence. But the Duke’s 
resignation would have been necessitated by Peel’s retirement. 
As an honest and disinterested patriot, therefore, Sir Robert 
Peel, in our judgment, had no option but to act as he did act. 
Considerable blame was thrown upon Sir Robert Peel at the 
time, on the ground of the apparent suddenness of his conversion. 
In 1828, it is said, he declared that his opinion as to the impolicy 
of concession remained unchanged, while at the beginning of 
1829, he himself proposed concession. And, more than this, he 
allowed his brother and brother-in-law to deliver speeches at 
public meetings in various parts of the country, most violent and 
decided in their denunciations of Catholic Emancipation at the 
very time when it appeared he had advised his sovereign to grant 
emancipation, and shortly before he himself proposed it to Par- 
liament. With regard to the latter charge, which brought upon 
him much odium and the bitter indignation of his relatives, it 
will suffice to observe that not only could he not, consistently 
with his oath and duty as a cabinet minister, have given them any 
intimation of the change under consideration,—but that from the 
vacillation and unreliableness of the King, ministers themselves 
felt no security till the speech from the throne was actually deli- 
vered, that they would be allowed to bring forward their proposals, 
and that infinite mischief and embarrassment would have resulted 
from permitting their intention to leak out before the monarch was 
publicly committed on the subject. With regard to the sudden- 
ness of Sir Robert Peel’s conversion, we know now that it was 
rather apparent than real; .and of sudden ministerial changes in 
general a more honourable explanation can be given than is 
commonly supposed. That explanation has been thus stated :— 
“Men in public life, and more especially ministers in actual 
office, when new facts, deeper reflection, stronger arguments, 
or altered positions, come to shake their previous opinions 
and produce an incipient change, are placed in a situation of 
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singular difficulty. They can seldom retire or lie by till the 
inchoate operation is complete; their position often calls upon them 
for constant action and perpetual speech; in the meantime, they 
are obliged to conceal from the public the mental process which 
has just commenced, so longas it is imperfect and uncertain ; they 
must speak and act in accordance with their past, not with their 
future selves; if they speak, they must speak in conformity 
with the old opinions over which doubt is gradually creeping ; 
if they act, they must act on the principles which they are 
beginning to abandon, not on those which they are beginning, 
but only beginning, to adopt. This is a hard and painful posi- 
tion; yet it is one which duty to their colleagues and their 
country not unfrequently compels public men to endure. Like 
other men, if they are honest, inquiring, and open-minded, they 
must inevitably find modification after modification coming over 
their opinions in the course of their career, as knowledge ripens, 
as facts develop, as wisdom matures. Yet for a leading senator 
to be silent, or for a chief minister to retire, every time he 
felt the first warning symptoms of such an alteration, would be 
simply impracticable in actual life, though no doubt the most 
comfortable course for his own feelings, and the safest for his 
reputation. Thus he is in a manner obliged, by the require- 
ments of his position, to continue making the best defence he 
can for his old course and his old principles till his suspicion of 
their unsoundness has risen into a clear and settled conviction ; 
and when, having arrived at this point, he suddenly and con- 
scientiously avows his change, there is unquestionably, primdé 
facie, a very dark case against him. We believe we have here 
indicated the secret of that course of conduct which brought 
down so much obloquy upon Sir Robert Peel on two memo- 
rable occasions in 1829 and 1846. We do not affirm that it 
presents a full justification: but we do hold that it affords a fair 
and not discreditable explanation of many apparently sudden 
or too rapid changes in the opinions and measures of public 
men. 

In the third place, a statesman’s changes, we have said, ought 
never to be so manifestly in the direction of his personal ad- 
vantage as to leave any decent ground for attributing them, 
either wholly or in part, to sinister or interested motives. On 
this head, Sir Robert Peel’s tergiversations stand free from the 
slightest suspicion. Whatever might have been said in the angry 
surprise of the moment by a deserted and disappointed party, 
everyone now feels not only that ali his changes were con- 
scientious, but that all of them were made at the most bitter 
sacrifice of personal feeling. His first inconsistency—on the 
currency question, in 1811—brought him into immediate and 
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very unpleasant collision with his father, who even spoke before 
him in the debate ; and it is understood that the old gentleman 
scarcely ever heartily forgave his son for his change of opinion, 
either on this occasion or in 1829. Few men, indeed, ever made 
greater sacrifices than Sir Robert Peel to his views of public 
duty; for he deliberately sacrificed to them—what to minds as 
ambitious and as sensitive as his, is far dearer than place, or 
power, or popular applause and admiration—the attachment of his 
party, the good opinion of his personal friends. In 1829, he 
incurred—knowingly and manfully, though with acknowledged 
pain and reluctance—the reproaches and indignation of a great 
party, the fury of those bigots who had long regarded him as 
their safest and most presentable champion, the rupture of many 
private ties, the blame of many dear connexions, and the repre- 
sentation of the University of Oxford, to which he had long 
clung with honourable pride, and which Canning had so ardently 
desired; and what, pcidhaipe, to a proud man was worst of all, the 
humiliation of avowing an ignominious defeat, and the mistake 
and short-sightedness of years. ‘ The tone of his observations,” 
observes Mr. Roebuck, “ proved how acutely he felt the suffering 
of the fiery ordeal to which the indignation of his former friends 
had subjected him, how his mind still lingered about the objects 
of his former solicitude, and with what pain he divested himself 


of the character of the great Protestant leader.” 


“ Allusion has been made,” he said, indignantly, “to the sacrifice of 
the emoluments of office, which, it is insinuated, ought to have been 
preferred to the course I have adopted. Good God! I cannot argue 
with the man who can place the sacrifice of office or emolument in com- 
petition with the severe, the painful sacrifice I have made—a sacrifice 
which it seems to be supposed I have consented to in order to retain 
my office Perhaps (he concluded) I am not so sanguine as others 
in my expectations of the future; but I have not the slightest hesitation 
in saying that I fully believe the adjustment of the question in the 
manner proposed, will give better and stronger securities to the Pro- 
testant interest and the Protestant establishment than any other that 
the present state of things admits of, and will avert evils and dangers 
impending and immediate. What motive, I ask, can I have for the ex- 
pression of these opinions, but the honest conviction of their truth? ... . 
I well know I might have taken a more popular and selfish course. I 
might have held language much more acceptable to the friends with 
whom I have long acted and to the constituents whom I have lately 
lost. ‘His ego gratiora dictu alia esse scio; sed me vera pro gratis 
loqui, et si meum ingenium non moneret, necessitas cogit. Vellem 
equidem vobis placere ; sed multo malo vos salvos esse.’” 


What it must have cost Sir Robert Peel, and what it did cost 
him, in pride, in affection, in repute, to break loose from his 
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party in 1846, and propose the repeal of the corn laws, we can 
now fully estimate.* The desertion of many with whom he had 
long acted—the rage of the country gentlemen whom he had 
disappointed—the bitter indignation of those whom he dragged 
over the grave of their pledges and their prejudices to support 
his new policy—the merciless sarcasms, the unsparing imputa- 
tions of premeditated treachery, nightly cast at him by the 
impotent fury of the deceived, and the deep malignity of the 
baflled—altogether formed a combination of painful and for- 
midable obstacles, which would have deterred from such a course 
any man who loved his country less, or valued his reputation 
and his comfort more. But he faced all with a grave and 
sorrowful fortitude, which has not been without its reward. The 
nation saw and appreciated the earnest and unselfish sincerity of 
the man; did full justice to the honesty of his purpose, and the 
difficult firmness of his resolution, and in the end placed him on 
a pinnacle of popularity achieved by no statesman since Lord 


* Mr. Disraeli, in his “ Life of Lord George Bentinck,” gives a graphic sketch 
of the memorable night when the Protectionists revenged themselyes on their 
leader by voting with the Whigs on the Irish Coercion Bill, and so ejecting 
him from office. It was the evening when the repeal of the Corn Laws had 
finally passed the House of Lords :-~ 

* At length, about half-past one o’clock, the galleries were cleared, the divi- 
sion called, and‘the question put. . . . . More than one hundred Protec- 
tionist members adhered to the Minister; more than eighty avoided the divi- 
sion; nearly the.same number followed Lord George Bentinck. But it was not 
merely their numbers that attracted the anxious observation of the Treasury 
bench, as the Protectionists passed in defile before the Minister to the hostile 
lobby. It was impossible he could have marked them without emotion—the 
flower of that great party which had been so proud to follow one who had 
been so proud to lead them. They were men, to gain whose hearts, and the 
hearts of their fathers, had been the aim and the exultation of his life. They 
had extended to him an unlimited confidence, and an admiration without stint ; 
they had stood by him in the darkest hour, and had borne him from the depths 
of political despair to the proudest of living positions. Right or wrong, they 
were men of honour, bree ing, and refinement, of high and generous character, 
and of great weight and station in the country, which they had ever placed at 
his disposal, ‘They had been not only his followers, but his friends; had joined 
in the same pastimes, drank from the same cup, and in tlie pleasantness of pri- 
vate life had often forgotten together the cares ‘and strife of politics. 

* He must have felt something of all \this, while the Manners, the Somer- 
sets, the Bentincks, the Lowthers, and the Lennoxes passed before him. And 
those country, gentlemen—those ‘gentlemen of England’—of whom but five 
years ago this very same building was ringing with his pride of being the 
eader—if his heart were hardened to Sir Char es Burrell, Sir William Joliffe, 
Sir Charles: Knightly, Sir John Trollope, Sir Edward Kerrison, Sir John 
Tyrrell—he surely must have felt a pang when his eye rested on Sir John Yarde 
Buller, his choice and pattern country gentleman, whom he had himself selected 
and invited but six years back to move a vote of want of confidence in the 
Ww hig Government, in order, against the feeling of the Court, to instal Sir R. 
Peel in their stead.”—(p, 300.) 
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Grey. Never has it been the fate of a statesman to do his duty 
to his country in the face of so many difficulties—difficulties, it 
is true, the main portion of which were created by his own ante-~ 
cedents—and at the cost of so complete a surrender of all that 
statesmen hold most dear. In the course of thirty years, he 
changed every opinion, violated every pledge, broke up every 
party, disappointed every prophecy, deserted every colleague 
whom he could not draw along with him; yet, in spite of all, at 
the time of his death he stood in public estimation and respect 
the unquestioned chief, longo intervallo, of all the statesmen of 
the day. And why was this?—but because it was clear to all 
that sincere conviction and conscientious, unselfish devotion to 
his country’s service were throughout the actuating principles of 
his conduct—were at the bottom of every changed opinion, of 
every broken pledge, of every scattered combination, of every 
severed friendship, of every disappointed hope. It occurs to 
many public men to sacrifice place, power, and friends to their 
principles and their faith: it was reserved to Sir Robert Peel to 
sacrifice to them his reputation—and this, not once, but time 
after time,—and yet to find it, like the widow's cruse, undi- 
minished by the daily waste. 

Of all Sir Robert Peel’s conversions, his conversion to free 
trade and the repeal of the Corn Laws is the one which brought 
upon him the greatest obloquy and the heaviest charges, but we 
think with little justice. If, indeed, when he took office at the 
head of the Conservative party, in 1841, after ousting the Whigs 
—who, in their hour of danger and despair, had begun to tamper 
with the protection hitherto afforded to the agricultural and the 
colonial interests—he had already discerned the necessity and 
made up his mind to the wisdom of a surrender, and yet led his 
party on to the attack, and assumed power in the name and for 
the defence of the old party,—then no language can be found 
severe enough to condemn such black and premeditated treachery. 
But there is not the slightest ground for believing this to have been 
the case. When, after the general election of 1841, he was sum- 
moned to take office by the large majority of a Parliament elected 
under the combined influence of a general conviction of Whig 
incapacity and mismanagement—aided by the alarm created 
among the agriculturists by their proposal of a fixed duty, and 
among the West Indians by their attempt to reduce the differen- 
tial duties on slave sugar—he found the country in a condition 
calling both for immediate action to rescue it from misery and 
depression, and for a sincere and searching study of the causes 
which had plunged it into such adversity. The finances were 
deplorably dilapidated. The deficit was annual, and annually 
increasing; and the Whigs had tried in vain to cure it. The 
trade of the country was languishing, manufacturers were failing, 
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many mills were closed, bread and meat were scanty and dear, 
want of employment and want of food were driving many to 
despair, and goading others into violence. Altogether it was a 
gloomy period, the suffering and despondency of which are even 
now fresh and painful in our memory. It was one of those epochs 
which make all men earnest, and cause many to think and 
question who never thought or questioned before. Sir Robert 
Peel met Parliament in the autumn, passed the necessary routine 
measures for the service of the country, and then steadily refused 
to give any intimation of the plans by which he proposed to 
meet the alarming state of matters, till he had had the five 
months of the recess for careful deliberation. Those months 
were spent by himself and his colleague, Sir James Graham, in 
anxious investigation and reflection. Few men are aware how 
effectually, in all worthy and honourable minds, the awful re- 
sponsibilities of office during a time of national distress, crush 
and drive away all selfish and persenal considerations; how they 
tear away the veil from the flimsy arguments which sufficed to 
answer an objection or silence an opponent; how they shrivel 
into nothing the claims of consistency, the prejudices of connexion, 
the pride of reputation; and how they compel the most sincere 
and laborious efforts to arrive at truth. The impression made 
upon the two leading ministers by that dreadful time never faded 
from their minds. ‘Those who knew them then saw an unwonted 
gravity upon their faces. Those who knew them afterwards 
heard them say that no party or political considerations would 
induce them to risk the recurrence of such a period of suffering 
and gloom. It was the remembrance of 1842 that shaped their 
course in 1846; they saw a similar period approaching, and 
they dared not, and could not meet it with any restriction on a 
starving nation’s supply of food. 

Sir R. Peel met Parliament in 1842 with bold and statesman- 
like proposals:—He saw that it was necessary to restore the 
finances, to relieve and unfetter industry, and to increase the 
supply of food for the people. So he imposed a property tax to 
enable him to modify a prohibitive and oppressive tariff; he 
greatly reduced the duties on the raw materials of manufactures, 
and he admitted foreign cattle and meat at moderate rates of 
duty. Further than this he would not go; because further than 
this he did not see-his way. His new Corn-law was scarcely an 
improvement on the old one; and he was aware of this himself. 
On that subject his opinions, though shaken, were still undecided. 
He did not see his way; and his language showed this. Those 
who reproached him with ignorance and cowardice for not 
repealing the Corn-laws then, and those who reproached him 
with treachery and tergiversation for repealing them four years 
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later, alike showed that they had not studied his career and did 
not understand the peculiar character of his mind. He was, as a 
statesman, exactly what the English are as a nation. They are, 
in spirit, comnthllie Conservative. They instinctively venerate 
what is old, dread what is novel, mistrust what is untried. They 
are ever unwilling to make a change till unmistakeable expediency 
or necessity forces it upon them. They hold by precedent and 
custom till the position in which these retain them has become 
no longer tenable or safe. They hate rash experiments, but 
they love substantial justice. Hence, during the greater part of 
his life, Sir Robert Peel was a man after their own heart. He 
was pre-eminently a tentative, not a scientific statesman. He 
had nothing of the political —— about him: he never 
formed a theory, and then followed it out systematically to its 
consequences; he always felt his way. He felt his way in 
criminal law reform; he felt his way in the concession of equal 
institutions to Ireland ; he felt his way on the currency question; 
he felt his way in his financial measures; he felt his way in his 
liberal commercial policy. His first steps towards free-trade, in 
1842, were made in doubt and trembling: it was obvious that he 
had no thorough confidence in the principles of the free traders, 
and that he still thought there was much weight in the reasonings 
and the fears of their antagonists, but he perceived that the 
effect might be serviceable, and it was desirable that the experi- 
ment should be tried; and it was not till he saw how buoyantly 
the commerce of the country sprang forward under the timid and 
tentative relief which he had given, showing that at least he had 
done no harm and made no mistake,—that he began to see his way 
more clearly, and to announce his opinions more courageously, 
and with fewer reservations and misgivings. Had bad harvests, 
instead of good ones, followed his first tamperings with the old 
protective tariff, and the distress of the country been exacerbated 
instead of being relieved, we believe he would have concluded 
that he had been wrong, and that the further alterations of 1843, 
and the systematic revision of 1845 would have been indefinitely 
pestienel 

In the same way he proceeded with the Corn Laws. No one 
could see his countenance and hear his speech, when, after six 
months of anxious reflection, he proposed his new scale of duties 
in 1842, without being convinced that he had begun to feel 
thoroughly doubtful of his pom :—the fearful distresses of his 
countrymen had compelled him to look into the subject more 
closely than he had ever done before, and to listen with more 
candour and attention to the reasonings of his opponents. The 
consequence was that his mind became utterly unsettled: he had 
to propose a law at a time when his old views had been greatly 
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shaken, but when the antagonistic views of the free-traders had 
not yet wrought full conviction: hence he defended his measure 
by arguments wholly unworthy of an intellect like his, and for 
three years insisted on giving it a fair trial. But during all 
this period, as was evident from his altered and hesitating lan- 
guage, his mind was gradually ripening for the final change: 
it was impossible for him, charged as he was with the destinies 
of England, to sit night after night in the House of Commons, 
listening to the lucid expositions, the crushing logic, of the 
small but indefatigable band of the champions of commercial 
freedom, without finding first doubt, then admiration and sur- 
prise, then conviction, successively creeping over him. We well 
remember, as he sat silent after one of the calm, clear, irrefutable 
speeches of Mr. Cobden (regarding the effect of the Corn Laws 
on grazing and dairy farmers), which made an unwonted impres- 
sion on the House,—the dismayed country gentlemen began to 
whisper anxiously. from the back benches: “ This will never do! 
Why don’t: Peel get up and answer him?” Sir Robert Peel 
turned half round: and muttered in a -low voice: “Those may 
answer him who can.” 

When his conversion was thus almost completed, came the 
memorable and terrible summer of 1845—incessant rain,adamaged 
and defective harvest, and the universal potatoe-rot—and the 
work was done. Peel felt that he dared not encounter another 
~~ of distress and scarcity with the Corn Laws still unrepealed ; 

e saw starvation in prospect for Ireland, and possibly for Eng- 
land also; and he recognised the impossibility of maintaining any 
impediments to the most unlimited supply of foreign food. The 
more he thought, the more he listened, the more he observed,— 
the clearer became his vision, and the more resolute his purpose. 
At the beginning of November he proposed to throw open the 
ports, but his colleagues were by no means unanimous, and he 
felt it was not a step to be taken with divided councils. Later 
in the month Lord Morpeth joined the league: on the 22nd, 
Lord John Russell wrote his celebrated letter to the electors of 
London ; he too, like his great rival, was a convert to the pressure 
of the times and the arguments of the leaguers. A week 
after, Sir R. Peel resigned, after recommending the Queen to 
send for Lord John Russell, and placing in her Majesty’s hands 
a written promise to assist his rival, by every means in his power, 
in effecting the now necessary settlement of this great question. 
The issue is well known: Lord John Russell could not form a 


ministry, and Sir R. Peel again took office with all his colleagues, 

except Lord Wharncliffe, who died, and Lord Stanley, whose pre- 

judices were too stubborn to yield to facts, and whose heart was 

not yet touched by the prospective sufferings of his fellow-coun- 
(Vol. LVIII. No. CXIII.]—New Sznrizs, Vol. Il. No. I. R 
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trymen. He carried the repeal of the Corn Laws in the session 
of 1846, after a hard contest, and the most savage and bitter per- 
sonal attacks, and then, according to a tacit understanding, grace- 
fully laid down his power, and retired for ever from official life. 
‘hat a tentative and gradually progressive wy like his does 
not indicate the possession of the highest qualities of statesman- 
ship, we readily concede. The merit of the prophetic mind that 
sees far into the future belongs not to Sir R. Peel. Few poli- 
ticians ever read the present better, or the future less. He was 
clear-sighted, rather than far-sighted. ‘His life was one per- 
etual education,” says Mr. Disraeli. ‘“ He was not a rapid 
sacl observes Mr. Roebuck, “but he was continually im- 
proving. He was ever ready to listen to the exposition of new 
ideas.”—The truth is, as Mr. Disraeli perceived, Sir R. Peel was 
not an original mind: he drew his inspiration from others. He 
was not of that order of great men who early embrace vast objects 
and prolific principles, inoculate the country with them, and 
educate the country up to them through long years of effort, 
obloquy, and misconstruction. He was not even of those who 
say, with Artevelde,— 


“T will not wait upon necessity, 
And leave myself no choice of vantage ground ; 
But rather meet the times while still I may, 


And mould and fashion them as best I can.” 


He scarcely ever anticipated the verdict of the country; he was 
never too early; often too late. But when we reflect how great 
a change has of late years come over the political action of the 
country; how completely the general rules, and many even of 
the smaller details of our policy are now decided by public 
opinion out of doors;* how entirely both ministers and parliament 
have become mere instruments to legalize, embody, and execute 
those decisions to which the exertions of independeng thinkers 
and associated bodies have gradually Jed the national mind,—it 
may be questioned whether a man who sympathizes and adopts, 
is not more needed at the helm, in our times, than a man who 
initiates—still more than one who anticipates or misreads, The 


* Mr. Disraeli, indeed, conceives that much of this change lies at the door of 
Sir Robert Peel. “No minister,” he says, “ ever diminished the power of Go- 
vernment in this country so much ag this eminent man. No one ever strained 
the constitution so much. He was We uncorscia parent of political agita- 
tion. He literally forced the people of doors to become statesmen, and 
the whole tendency of his policy was to render our institutions mere forms.” 
There is much truth in this: but surely the Whigs must share the guilt—if 
ruilt there be — for what party of late years have so constantly compelled 
the country to modify their measures and make amends for their defi- 
ciencies ? 
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day is past when British rulers could govern according to the 
dictates of their own wisdom ; nothing can now be done that the 
country is not ripe for; and a minister who is too forward for 
his age, finds himself simply powerless. 

“ Had the intellect of Sir Robert Peel,” says Mr. Roebuck, 
“been of a bolder and more original cast, he would probably have 
been a less successful minister, as in that case he might often 
have proposed reforms before the nation was prepared to receive 
them, and thus have diminished his power as a minister while 
earning the renown of a philosopher. . . . . The philo- 
sopher who discovers great truths, and collects the evidence by 
which they are eventually established, must be content to have 
his reward in the reverence and gratitude of posterity, and must 
be satisfied with the consciousness of the real value and im- 
portance of his discoveries. But the statesman, to be useful, 
must be powerful; and in a government like ours, and among a 
practical people like the English, the safest course for a reforming 
minister is never to be before his age. Let him not be obsti- 
nately wedded to any views or opinions—let him be ever 
ready to hear, and —t and respectfully listen to, all sides 
of every question—but let him religiously abstain from appro 
priating or assenting to any novel conception, until the public 
thoroughly understands and earnestly adopts it.”— Preface, xix. 

On one memorable instance, however, Sir Robert Peel hung 
back behind his age. He did not recognise the demand of the 
nation for reform, and when he did, he refused to bow to its 
wishes. He opposed the Reform Bill to the last; though when 
passed, he proclaimed it to be “a final and irrevocable settle- 
ment of a great constitutional question, which no friend to his 
country would attempt, directly or insidiously, to disturb ;” and 
set himself diligently and with consummate sagacity to the task 
of reconstructing the disorganized Conservative party on a basis 
suited to the altered circumstances of the times. Yet it is to be 
observed that no man contributed more largely to the success of 
the Reform Bill than Sir Robert Peel himself,—since, if it had 
not been for the breaking up of the Tory camp caused by his 
proceedings in 1829, that great measure could not have dow 
carried, and indeed would never have been proposed. The effect, 
too, of the discussions on that measure, the conduct of the people 
regarding it, and their subsequent course at elections, in 
completing his political education, and making him thoroughly 
comprehend the middle classes, can scarcely be too highly 
estimated, 

Mr. Disraeli thus sums up his able and discriminating, but 
somewhat hostile, estimate of his great opponent :— 
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“ One cannot say of Sir Robert Peel, notwithstanding his unrivalled 
powers of dispatching affairs, that he was the greatest minister this 
country ever produced ; because, twice placed at the helm, and on 
the second occasion with the court and the parliament equally 
devoted to him, he never could maintain himself in power. Nor, 
notwithstanding his consummate parliamentary tactics, can he be 
described as the greatest party leader that ever flourished among us, 
for he contrived to destroy the most compact, powerful, and devoted 
party that ever followed a British statesman. Certainly, notwith- 
standing his great sway in debate, we cannot recognise him as our 
greatest orator, for in many of the supreme requisites of oratory, he was 
singularly deficient. But what he really was, and what posterity will 
acknowledge him to have been, is the greatest MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
that ever lived.” 


Mr. Roebuck’s estimate is juster and more comprehensive : 


“His strongest. sympathies were with the nation, and not witha 
dominant section or party ; and in this he was pre-eminently distin- 
guished from the Whig statesmen to whom he was through life 
opposed . . . His conduct during his last administration, though 
it gave offence, never to be forgiven, to some of his immediate parti- 
sans, made him the most popular minister, and the most powerful 
statesman, known in England since the days of the first William 
Pitt. The nation had confidence in his prudence: they believed him 
sincerely anxious to promote the welfare of his country, and to have 
real sympathies with the industrious millions of our people. There 
was a feeling, every day growing stronger, that he was destined to be 
the people’s minister ;—that he would be able, by means of popular 
support, to which at length he could alone look for aid, to depart from 
the rule by which the whole government of the country had hitherto 
been placed exclusively in the hands of the aristocracy, and to unite 
upon the Treasury bench a really national administration. . . . Enter- 
taining the hope that such was to be the ultimate mission of Sir 
Robert Peel, the nation looked with eager expectation to his future 
career. He rose in their affections in proportion as he lost the favour 
of his party, and was never so powerful as when by that party he was 
at last scouted, and deemed to be for ever dismissed.” 


This is quite true. During the four years that elapsed between 
his resignation of office and his death, he. grew daily in intel- 
lectual and moral stature, and in favour with the great body of 
the people. For the first time in his long life he was free— 
unshackled by any party ties, and liberated from all.embarrassing 
antecedents. He stood there as the great’ “ Moderator”—a 
sort of consulting physician to the nation, to be called in when 
ordinary doctors were at fault. There was one service especially 
which it was hoped he might live to render. Rich in official 
experience, but unhampered by official connexion—exempt from 
the snares and prejudices of ambition, because no ambition could 
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aspire to a higher eminence than he had already reached—apart 
and aloof from all the embarrassments of party, since he had for 
ever and voluntarily ceased to be a leader—it was felt that he, 
and he only, was the statesman competent to examine and report 
upon the whole machine of our government—to point out the 
defects-in its system, and to suggest the quarter in which a 
remedy was to be sought; in a-word, to reform Downing-street, 
and recal both the Legislature and the Executive to their origi- 
nal and. proper functions. To enter further upon this topic— 
prolific as it is—would lead us into a digression now for which 
we have no space left. 

We must conclude. When the Duke of Wellington, on receiv- 
ing the melancholy tidings of Sir Robert Peel’s death, emphatically 
pronounced him to be “ the most honest man” he had ever 
acen, the world was somewhat surprised at the peculiar terms 
of the eulogy. We were not. We can quite understand what 
the Duke meant. He intended to declare that in all his course 
his colleague had always appeared to him perfectly single-minded 
and conscientious. ‘lhe praise was discriminating and deserved. 
We fully believe that Sir Robert Peel ‘at all times did what he 
thought best for the country, according to his light and the scope 
of his vision; that whether he walked straightly or tortuously— 
whether he changed or persevered—whether he led his party or 
deserted them, he acted in each and every case as his conscience, 
in its then state of enlightenment, dictated.* He did this at the 
cost of much personal pain, for he was a man acutely sensitive 
to the opinions and feelings of those around him,—at once proud 
and sensitive. Therefore we place him morally, though perhaps 
not intellectually, in the very first rank of public men. Would 
that all had his singleness of mind, his genuine patriotism, his 
honesty in seeking truth, his candour and courage in avowing 
error ! 

Sir Robert Peel was a scholar, and a liberal and discerning 
patron of the arts. He was a man of fine and sensitive organi- 
zation, and of judicious and ready benevolence. Though not 
social, he had many literary interests, and much elegant and 
cultivated taste. Possessed of immense wealth, with every source 
and avenue of pleasure at his command, it was no slight merit 
in him that he preferred to such refined enjoyment the laborious 
and harassing service of his country. He had his recompence. 





* It is an interesting fact, and one that has come to us on high authority, 
that, for many of the latter years of his life, Sir Robert was in the smeslilile 
habit, at whatever hour he returned from Downing-street or the House of 
Commons, of reading for half an hour in some serious or religious book, before 
retiring to rest. It was only by this habit, he said, that he could keep his 
mind calm and clear after the distractions and irritations of the day. 
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By his unblemished private character, by his unrivalled adminis- 
trative ability, by his vast public services, by his unvarying mode- 
ration, he had inspired, not only England, but the world at large, 
with a respect and confidence such as few attain. After many 
fluctuations of repute, he had at length reached an eminence on 
which he stood—independent of office and of party—one of the 
recognised Potentates of Europe ; face to face, in the evening of 
life, with his work and his reward ;—his work, to aid the pro- 
ane of those principles on which, after much toil, many sacri- 

ces, and long groping towards the light, he had at last laid a 
firm grasp; his guerdon, to watch their triumph and their influ- 
ences. Nobler occupation man could not aspire to; sublimer 
power no ambition need desire; greater earthly reward, God, 
out of all the riches of his boundless treasury, has not to bestow. 








Art. X.—ContTemporary LITERATURE OF ENGLAND. 


[Under the conviction that brief and incidental literary notices, such 
as have been hitherto appended to the more important portion of the 
“ Westminster Review,” are of little value in a quarterly periodical, it 
has been determined to substitute for them a connected survey of the 
chief additions made to our literature during the preceding quarter. 
The foreign department of the Review, which, since the incorpora- 
tion of the “ Foreign Quarterly” with the “ Westminster,” has been 
confined to notices of a few foreign publications, will also, in future, 
be conducted on a new plan. American, French, and German literature 
will be treated in separate articles of a like comprehensive character with 
the one on English literature. It may happen that, for various reasons, 
the works noticed in each article, especially in the department of foreign 
literature, will not fall strictly within the limits of the previous quarter ; 
but it ts intended that the entire series shall give as complete a retrospect 
of the course of literary production during the year as the prescribed 
space will allow. | 


ee: first of a series of papers on the “ Restoration 
Theology. of Belief,” which we announced as forthcoming in 
the last number of this “Review,” has made its appearance, 
and is, perhaps, the most important theological production of the 


quarter, but we need not dwell on it here, as it forms the subject 
of a separate article in our present number. 

We are always glad to welcome controversial works, which, if 
not in themselves Sirect contributions to truth, are helpful to that 
freedom of investigation, “ by which truth was never yet injured.” 
On this ground, but on no other, we welcome “ ‘The Eclipse 
of Faith.”* It is a clumsy attempt to work such stiff material as 
Butler’s “ Analogy” into the form and fashion of a theological 
fiction. Essays and epistles, dialogues and dreams, are jumbled 
together in the most chaotic confusion that fact or fiction ever 
fell into. The various isms in the theological world have their 
representative men in the discussion, the chief of whom are an 
orthodox old gentleman of the evangelical school; Fellowes, a 
shallow, sentimental “spiritualist ;” and Harrington, a “genuine 
sceptic,” who neither receives Christianity nor rejects it, who 
neither receives nor rejects anything, who, in fact, doubts every- 
thing, and who nevertheless doubts nothing without doubtin 
whether he does doubt! The evangelical sticks to Butler an 





1 “The Restoration of Belief. Part I. Christianity in relation to its Ancient 
and Modern Antagonists.” Macmillan and Co. Cambridge. 
* “The Eclipse of Faith; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic.” Longman. 
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the Bible; the spiritualist finds his hagiography in Newman, 
Parker, Froude, and others of that class, whom he quotes ever 
and anon with the most absolute deference to their opinions. 
Harrington takes up the cudgels against him, and, by way of 
intellectual recreation, offers him the alternatives of be Sea or 
orthodoxy. -He might have offered him the alternatives of athe- 
ism or popery; but, of course, the argument is not suffered to 
expand into such inconvenient dimensions. The evangelical 
then steps in, and contends that since every system has its diffi- 
culties, and nothing remains to the inquirer but a choice. of 
difficulties, it is most “ prudent” to make choice of orthodoxy! 
And its difficulties with it, of course! . In other. words, you are 
to believe at will! The difficulties are to be swallowed with the 
truths, like pills coated with sugar; but to the truthful mind this 
is far from satisfactory, and its attitude toward all difficulties 
as such is scepticism, as being the least affirmative. This is well 
illustrated in the present work. Harrington uses Butler’s argu- 
ment with effect against the dogmatist, but it is pointless when 
directed against himself. He is committed only to truth as such, 
and not to a system. Consequently he cannot be pushed into a 
corner, for he takes care not to get within walls, and every one 
feels that he has the advantage over all his opponents, and is, in 
fact, the only one of the company, at all times, and under all 
circumstances, accessible to truth. For this as well as for other 
reasons, to be attributed to the dramatic mismanagement of 
the author (for it is not what he intended), Harrington en- 
gromes the sympathy of the reader. He is the hero of the 

ction, if we may so speak; he is endowed with genius, learn- 
ing, wit, and earnestness; he is surrounded with books and 
friends, and with such an ample allowance of wealth, health, and 
happiness as renders his position very enviable, and his scepti- 
cism very amiable,—the only amiable thing in the book! The 
author is one of those narrow-brained men who have sufficient 
logical dexterity to draw sound conclusions, provided they had 
sufficient intuitive power to know when they have started from 
right data. Vain jangling, religious sterility, the want of moral 
purpose and of controversial courtesy are the chief characteristics 
of his work. 

‘Sermons on National Subjects,”* by the author of “ Alton 
Locke,” are printed as preached in the village church of Evers- 
ley. Mr. Kingsley seems to prefer, with one of his prede- 
cessors, to “speak five words with the understanding than 
five thousand in an unknown tongue.” Above all things he 





0 . ee on National Subjects.” By the Rev. C. Kingsley. Griffin and 
0. 52. 
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must get his hearers to “mark, learn, and inwardly digest” 
what he says to them; and, adapting himself accordingly to their 
capacity and circumstances, he makes brief, homely. speeches 
instead of “sermons ;” disuses as much as he may (but not as 
much’ as he might) the dialect of divines ; and speaks. to men 
and Englishmen, and not to saints and sinners. ‘ We English,” 
7 ‘Parson Lot, when beginning an exhortation; but the 
“ English” that Parson Lot alludes to in the pulpit are an elect 
people like the Jews, all redeemed by the blood of Christ, all 
christened by the waters of holy baptism ; all sanctified, or going 
to be, by the Holy Ghost; and they constitute, Christianly, a na- 
tional brotherhood—a spiritual democracy, out of which 2 political 
and social democracy will eventually:be developed. . Christian 
socialism is the germ of Christian theocracy, which means liberty, 
equality, and fraternity to the people, and tithes, offerings and 
supreme power to the priesthood. It has in contemplation some 
sweeping measures for the extinction of paupers, capitalists, and 
political economists, but in the meantime recognises the inviola- 
bility of the crown, the hereditary peerage, and the established 
church,—those three fixtures which Lord John Russell- has 
guaranteed to survive all political change and social progress! 
We regard Mr. Kingsley and his brethren of the new crusadé-as 
sincere and able men; but in regard to the former, we have 
not been helped to this conclusion by these sermons. On 
the dogmatic portion of them we pass no opinion, save that 
he fails, with all his straining after simplicity, to make his 
peculiar notions intelligible either to cultivated. or unculti- 
vated minds. On those portions of them, however, which come 
within our own province, we must take leave to say that such 
transcendental extravagances are not calculated to carry convic- 
tion to any class of the community. 

“ The Emphatic New Testament ™ is based not on an intel- 
ligent perception of the sense of the text, but on a mechanical 
application of a theory of the Greek article advocated by the 
author in a former work, in which he maintains that it should be 
regarded chiefly as a sign of emphasis. As the common version 
fails to indicate this and other peculiarities in the original text, 
deemed to be of importance to the English reader, a-uniform 
system of typographical notation is here employed, which pro- 
mises an advantage nearly equivalent to “hearing the words in 
the tone in which they were spoken by our Lord and his apostles.” 
This is not the place for a discussion on the Greek article ; but 
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it is a sufficient objection to Mr. Taylor's scheme when the 
reader finds that many of the words here emphasized according 
to the rule are not those which he would emphasize according 
to the sense; and the conclusion is, either that the theory is 
wrong, or that the rule was not generally observed by Greek 
writers. “The only advantage, therefore, of the black letter and 
small capitals with which these pages bristle is to equip illiterate 
polemics, who are eager to advance beyond the paper-walls of 
the “authorized translation” with a few wooden canons from 
the arsenal of Greek criticism ! 

A catalogue of books, which, like the “ Analytical Catalogue 
of Mr. Chapman’s Publications,” is itself a book in the highest . 
sense of the term, merits notice in this summary, as a novelty - 
in literature, and, in this section, as a volume of substantive 
value to the thealggicgl inquirer. It is a multuy in parvo cyclo- 
peedia of modern criticism and speculation in the departments of 
religion and philosophy; and, as such, a perusal of its pages will 
not only give a clear and condensed idea of the range and cha- 
racter of the progressive literature of England, Germany, and 
America, but, as an outline of the works of that class in actual 
circulation in this country, it is the best possible index to the 
real state of opinion amongst the liberal minds in the commu- 
nity. Not that the works here analysed are exclusively of a the- 
ological or speculative cast; on the contrary, a considerable pro- 
or is comprised under the heads of “ History, Biography, 

iction, and Miscellanea ;” but its theological contents constitute, 
undoubtedly, its principal recommendation. Some of the papers 
are carefully elaborated expositions: those on Hennell’s “ In- 
quiry,” Strauss’ “Life of Jesus,” Atkinson and Martineau’s 
* Letters,” and Chapman’s “Cotton and Commerce of India,” 
are especially entitled to this credit. 

The publication of two important botanical works,*’ 
illustrative of the results of researches conducted during 
recent voyages of discovery, has just been commenced 
under the authority of the Admiralty. One of them is devoted to 
an account of the flora of New Zealand. The author is Dr. Hooker, 
one of our younger botanists, but already eminently distinguished, 
and likely to take the foremost place among the systematic 
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botanists of Europe. He is the worthy son of an illustrious 
father, Sir William Jackson Hooker, through whose activity, 
knowledge, and public spirit, the present flourishing and m2 
scientific condition of the noble gardens at Kew is mainly due. 
Dr. Hooker accompanied Sir James Ross in his famous voyage 
towards the south pole, and laboured most sedulously in explor- 
ing the flora of Antarctic countries. Since then he has pursued 
his scientific researches as laboriously and as successfully in the 
far different regions of the mountains of India. ‘This “ Flora of 
New Zealand” is a portion of his Antarctic task, and, strange to 
say, is the only flora (using the word in the full sense) of a British 
colony yet issued. Without detailed descriptions and investiga- 
tions of this kind executed with like science, and from as ample 
materials, we can never hope to become sufficiently acquainted 
with the vegetable productions of our dependencies. Yet through 
such knowledge we may assuredly hope to gain much important 
information, and develop resources as yet unavailable. There is 
a feature in Dr. Hooker’s Flora highly commendable and novel 
in works of this kind. It is the endeavour to make his work 
available not only for naturalists, buf also for colonists, and, with- 
out sacrificing anything of the science, to keep in view its pro- 
bable utility as a local manual. The illustrations are extremely 
beautiful, and are executed with equal spirit and care. 

The voyage of the Herald, the botanical results of which form 
the subject of the other work, was to different regions. Cap- 
tain Kellett explored a great part of the west coast of America 
from south to north. His main purpose was to conduct a hydro- 
graphical survey. It is highly creditable to the Admiralty that 
they secured scientific results from this important expedition by 
appointing a naturalist to the ship engaged. Large and valuable 
collections, and observations of much interest were made in con- 
sequence. This first part of the botany contains an account of 
the flora of Western along foo It is drawn up, and very 
well done, by Mr. Seeman, the naturalist appointed to the 
Herald after the accidental death of Mr. Edmonstone, a very 
promising and talented youth, who had already given signs of 
much genius. How well the region was explored is mani- 
fested in the critical list of 242 species of flowering plants 
here given. Strange to say, no species entirely new was met 
with in this inhospitable but interesting province, which fact is 
a satisfactory one, as showing that our knowledge of the North 
Polar flora is as nearly as possible complete. 

Whilst we admire the liberality of the Admiralty in promoting, 
by grants of money, the publication of these researches made 
in the public service, and are confident that in these, and, indeed, 
in all instances of late years they have acted wisely in doing so, 
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we should like to see some system adopted which might enable 
the public to benefit more, and both authors and publishers be 
enabled to venture on their work with less hesitation than is 
often the case at present. The sale for books of this kind can- 
not be remunerative; consequently the price put upon them is 
necessarily a high one. To be done well they require to be 
expensively. done, for elaborate illustrations and careful drawings 
require both skill and time, and must be paid for. With the 
authors it is always a labour of love, but we think that their merits 
should not always go unrewarded. Although grants are given, 
now by the Treasury, now by the Admiralty, there is no con- 
certed distribution, and scarcely sufficient consideration of the 
purposes of the grant. It is the business of no one minister to 
look after such: matters, and is left too much to chance, boring, 
or favour. When the books come out, there is often no super- 
intendence of their distribution. Copies should be sent,. at the 
public expense, to all the principal libraries in the ‘kingdom, so 
as to render the work generally consultable. Perhaps the best 
way to do this effectively would be for Government to subscribe 
for some extensive number of copies, instead of granting money 
in the lump, undertaking to distribute those subscribed for to 
public institutions only, or, if to private individuals, to those 
only concerned in the special scientific subjects treated of in the 
volumes. 

One of the ablest of living teachers of botany is the energetic 
professor of that science in the University of Edinburgh. He 
has just sent forth a new manual, in the shape of ‘a profusely 
illustrated “ Treatise on Structural and Morphological Botany.” 
It is very full of matter, and, at the same time, sufficiently 
condensed. There are many peculiarities of arrangement in this 
text-book, most of them advances on previous methods, and 
doubtless suggested by the author’s extensive experience. We 
— however, the propriety of separating the treatment of 
the organography of plants from the account of their functions 
and the physiology of their organs. As a purely organographical 
treatise, we know none equal to this by Dr. Balfour. 

Among our writers on zoology, there is none who describes in 
clearer and more elegant language the structure and habits of 
animals, than Professor Rymer Jones. After a long interval and 
somewhat unsatisfactory delay, a second volume of his at once 
popular. and -scientific “ Natural History of Animals” has ap- 
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peared. It is devoted to the ever-delightful subject of the organi- 
zation and proceedings of insects. It is beautifully illustrated, 
and excellently adapted to its purpose. 

Through the well-directed arrangements of the Society of 
Arts, the teaching influence of the Great Exhibition has been 
extended beyond the duration of that magnificent and sugges- 
tive show. At the suggestion of Prince Albert, a series of lec- 
tures on the results of the Exhibition” has been delivered before 
the useful association just mentioned, by men eminent in their 
respective departments, and familiar, through serving on the 
Exhibition juries, with the objects and products displayed. 
These lectures, of unequal merit, but all highly interesting, 
have been collected and published in a volume, full of instruc- 
tion and information. The subjects discussed are more especially 
the raw products derived from the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms, machinery and philosophical instruments, naval arcbi- 
tecture, the productions of India, and the educational bearings 
of practical science. Each lecturer has evidently taken up his 
task as a labour of love, and endeavoured to do full justice to his 
chosen theme. There is occasionally considerable freedom of 
criticism, more likely to prove beneficial than profuse praise. The 
defects, as well as the excellences of the collections at the 
Crystal Palace are freely indicated, and not a few hints of 
value to the merchant and manufacturer are thrown out. 

Among the many “ commissioners” sent forth from the office 
of the “ Times” to investigate the grievances or the progress of 
the British community, was one whose task was an inquiry into 
the comparative condition of agriculture in the principal English 
counties. Although the more enlightened and enterprising of 
our farmers are advancing in science every day, there is a large 
body who make but little progress, trusting to the “ rule of thumb” 
transmitted to them by their forefathers, and, finding their pro- 
fession unprosperous, raise the stale and perfectly useless cry for 
* protection.” These men are, in most instances, almost wholly 
unacquainted with what is doing beyond their own immediate 
neighbourhood. To improve them effectually, they must be 
informed of what others are about, and instructed in the appre- 
ciation of improved methods. In effecting this desirable reform, 
the reports prepared by Mr. Caird, and now collected inan interest- 
ing and valuable volume” will prove of some service. They present 
distinct and critical pictures of the ways and practices, good and 
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bad, of farmers in most of our agricultural districts, and though 
occasionally liable to the imputation of hasty, and, perhaps, 
slightly prejudiced judgments, based upon too limited data, are, in 
the main, able and practical commentaries, written in an attrac- 
tive and lucid style. 

“The story of Nell Gwyn”” which appeared, in 
the course of last year, in successive numbers of the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine,” duly presents itself in an 
independent form, corrected and enlarged. “It must be read 
(says the author) as a serious truth, not as fiction—as a biogra- 

hy, not asa romance. It has no other foundation than truth, 
and will be heard of hereafter only as it adheres to history.” 
That it will be heard of hereafter there seems little reason to 
doubt. <A dish of this nature cooked in this fashion is too rare 
not to be well relished. Like forbidden fruit, indelicate pictures 
in gilded frames generally secure a glance both from men and 
women. ‘The life of a royal courtesan from the graphic pen of 
an accomplished antiquarian, combining the seductions of low 
comedy with the attractive graces of light literature, need not 
despair of a market. “The story of Nell Gwyn” will find a place 
in royal libraries with royal biographies of a more legitimate order, 
with as little question as Nell herself, when glittering in her 
jewels, was received at Whitehall or Windsor among the proudest 
princesses of the realm. It would seem, indeed, that “ distance 
lends enchantment to the view;” for though, in reality, Nell was 
an impudent strumpet, and only gave Burnet too much ground 
for calling her “the wildest creature that ever was in a court,” on 
paper—on these pages—she is nothing short of a goddess, fasci- 
hating you with her wit and beauty as she did her paramours; 
coaxing you with her liberality as she did “the London Appren- 
tices;” and even gulling you with her orthodox cant as she did 
the grim Puritans who patronised her as the “ Protestant Mis- 
tress!” But, for all that, you cannot find in your heart to deal 
harshly with the “pretty witty Nell.” You laugh at her jokes, 
and condole with her in her sorrows; for she was not a stranger 
to grief, nor, finally, it is said, to “‘repentance.” But be that as 
it may, you cannot but admit that she had many good qualities; 
and you remember that, in addition to other praiseworthy public 
actions, she was the virtual founder of Chelsea Hospital—a deed 
of charity sufficient to cover all her sins, if such you have the 
courage to call them, for, ere you get through the story, you are 
well nigh convinced, with the etymologists, that morals are 
simply mores, and you feel that Nell grows in interest, if not in 
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grace, the more faithfully she represents the vices of the times, 
At worst, she is better than could have been expected under the 
circumstances which, from first to last, victimized her. And as 
for the “ Merry Monarch,” he is a wise and witty, free and 
easy soul—not a bad man after all! Such is the moral atmo- 
sphere which encircles the “Story;” and, if ever its moral 
influence cost the author much consideration, his misgivings 
were hushed by the plausible excuse that “what so good a 
man as Archbishop Tenison did not think an unfit subject for 
a funeral sermon, need not be thought an unfit subject for a 
book.” 

Biography presents an inviting field to such artistic-anti- 
quarian litterateurs as Mr. Cunningham or Mr. Carlyle; and 
it were desirable that they or other masters of the pencil would 
deliberately devote themselves to this work in the spirit of the 
old chroniclers, whose pictorial pages charm the reader into the 
conviction that literature, in this department, has lost ground 
which it must now seek to recover. Tempted by this obvious 
necessity, writers of an inferior order are hurrying with succes- 
sive heroes into the book-market, whence they get puffed off 
into the circulating libraries. It would appear to be some 
speculation of this sort which stimulates the prolific pen of Mr, 
Hepworth Dixon, who promises to be the father of a biographical 
progeny too numerous to be all decently accounted for. His 
“John Howard,” and “ William Penn,” are still among “new 
publications,” when “ Robert Blake,” is announced as “now 
ready.” ‘The merits of his last production are trumpeted by the 
author himself in a tone which seems to say, “‘ Here you have it 
at last. I am the first to write the life of one of England’s 
greatest men.” Mr. Dixon does not appear to see that the reason 
why no adequate biography of Blake exists is owing to that 
very greatness which secured for the hero so conspicuous a 
place in history, that nothing seemed left for the biographer 
to add. Like the poet who writes his life in his poetry, Blake 
wrote his in his public actions. Other men have done the same, 
and yet have had an inner life quietly growing out of their 
individuality, to which individual portraiture alone could do 
justice. But Blake had little individuality; he was simply an 
Englishman; his whole personal history mingles itself organically 
with the history of his country; and Mr. Dixon with “ family 
and state papers” in his possession, and after “ransacking every 
nook and corner for anecdotes,” can furnish nothing more than a 
history of those battles and public events in which Blake had a 
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share. Yet he writes as if he had discovered that his hero has 
been a neglected man, whom it has been his good fortune to 
rescue from impending oblivion! The founder of England's 
naval greatness, who occupies, perhaps, the proudest place in her 
annals, and who lives in song as the compeer of the “ mighty 
Nelson,” seems, by our author’s talk, to have hitherto loomed in 
the mist of popular ignorance, and like a mythic demi-god, to 
have been “thus far chiefly known by a few heroic outlines,” 
waiting along with other “spirits in prison,” till Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s magic pen should “ recover a more distinct image of the 
Puritan Sea-king,” and awaken his ungrateful countrymen to a 
‘better appreciation of the more moderate men of our revolu- 
tionary era!” Should some useless documents fall in his way 
about Cromwell, we shall be favoured next with an attempt to 
get up a “better appreciation” of old Noll.. At present, how- 
ever, the documents seem to decide in favour of “the more 
moderate men,” who will now be jumping from the press as thick 
as the Greeks from the Trojan horse! 

The “ Life of Dr. John Reid,” by the author of the “ Life 
of Cavendish,” can interest none beyond the circle of Dr. Reid’s 
family and friends, unless a digressional lecture on physiology, or 
a dissertation on cruelty to animals, or a “ full and particular 
account” of what is commonly termed a case of “ death-bed 
repentance,” recommend it respectively to students, to hacks 
hunting up matter for prize-essays, or to those who regard “a 
good conversion” and “a good murder” as alike sweet and 
savoury reading. Whether it arise from the character of the 
materials placed in the author’s hands, or from his own sense of 
what would form an appropriate selection, or both, is not ex- 
plained, but to us it does seem incongruous that the centre of 
interest in a scientific biography should be found in the. exposi- 
tion of theological dogmas, and in the anatomy of religious 
experiences, which, though they happened to be among: the cir- 
cumstances of Dr. Reid’s closing career, had no place in the 
developments of his life, and little or none in the constitution of 
his nature. Attacked by a fatal disease, he was led, as a man 
under sentence of death, to make his peace with God in the 
shortest and easiest way within his reach ; but, without question- 
ing the reality of his feelings, we may be permitted to question 
the propriety, under such circumstances, of obtruding them so 
prominently as is done here. In reference to the disease which 
prematurely ended his days, it was no doubt .a striking coinci- 
dence that he should suffer the greatest pain in those nerves upon 
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whose functions his experiments had thrown the most light, and 
it was pardonable for Dr. Reid himself to refer to this as a 
“judgment” for the suffering he had inflicted by his experi- 
ments on the lower animals; but (whether viewed in reference 
to the character of the Deity, or the unavoidable conditions of 
scientific investigation, ) it is discreditable to Dr. Wilson, either 
as a Christian or as a philosopher, to echo the morbid, and, we 
trust, momentary feeling of the sufferer, admitting, as he does, at 
the same time, that not only was wanton cruelty abhorrent to his 
friend’s disposition, but that pain was always as much minimized 
as was consistent with the object in view. Had this book been 
one of the issues (asin its present form it ought to have been) of 
the Religious Tract Society, it would not have been amenable to 
secular criticism; but a work which professes to be “a tribute 
to the memory of a great anatomist and physiologist, from the 
pen of a chemist,” and which, under that guise, turns out 
to be a theological prescription from the pen of a spiritual 
apothecary, cannot be allowed to pass through our hands without 
censure. . 

Those who are in the habit of measuring the merits of a book 
by the quantity of type employed in heralding its advent have 
been anticipating that the promised six-volume “ Autobiography 
of William Jerdan”” was about to create a sensation in the 
literary world; and, along with others, we had been flattered 
into the hope that, from his past position, he would have had 
at least something interesting to communicate, if nothing im- 
portant to reveal; but in regard to this first volume, it is enough 
to say that its matter is too dull to repay perusal, and its style too 
loose to merit criticism. Mr. Jerdan seems to have pledged 
himself to turn out the six volumes before he had well considered 
where the materials were to be found, or whether they were to 
be found at all; and only makes the discovery, after putting pen 
to paper, that they “were dissipated no one knew whither!” 
With this disappointment, and the interruptions which his inex- 
perience had not taken into calculation, he fears that he has 
patched up but a poor story, and penitently commends himself 
and his labours to the “ candour of the critic, and the indulgence 
of the public!” 

The career of royalty seems to be abandoning history for 
biography, and bids fair to absorb as large a space of the one as 
it used to do of the other. Miss Pardoe contributes another 
royal biography in the “ Life of Marie de Medicis,”'* and Mr. 
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Urquhart a semi-royal one in the “ Life and Times of Francesco 
Sforza.”"’ The former is a work of considerable research, written 
ina style of vivacious, but somewhat inflated eloquence. The 
latter is merely an adapted translation from the Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores, a source of information already exhausted by Sis- 
mondi. Sforza was a brave condottiere, or military adventurer, 
who, from being the son of a peasant of Romagna, rose to sove- 
reign power in one of the most important states of Italy; but he 
by no means occupied the place in Italian history which is here 
assigned to him. With America before his eyes, too, why should 
Mr. Urquhart draw from the successes and crimes of such Napo- 
leonic men as Sforza the undiscriminating conclusion that local 
self-government is inimical to civil liberty ? 

Kennedy's “ Modern Poets and Poetry of Spain,”” as relating 
to men who all, with only one exception, lived within the present 
century, is supplementary to Sismondi and Ticknor, as well as to 
the excellent compendium published by the Messrs. Chambers. 
The volume is devoted to twelve leading poets,—being more 
than usually copious in its biographical sketches and poetical 
illustrations. The author has had the best opportunities of 
familiarizing himself with Spanish literature, ar manifests an 
accurate acquaintance with his subject; but we cannot compli- 
ment him upon his skill in English versification. 

The commercial value of a book influences so unconsciously 
the popular estimate of its intrinsic merits, that Michaud’s “ His- 
tory of the Crusades”” is, for a time, in some danger of deprecia- 
tion in consequence of being introduced to the English public 
through the medivm of a cheap (but excellent) translation. 
Though it has always enjoyed the reputation, among scholars, of 
being a standard work in historical science, and of being the best 
ever written on the Crusades, it is comparatively unknown in 
this country, owing, we have no doubt, to the mistaken impres- 
sion which prevails that it is unnecessary to translate works which 
are already accessible in a language so generally cultivated as 
French. The comparatively limited number of French or foreign 
books imported should dispel every delusion of this kind from 
the minds both of publishers and the public. Michaud was a 
predecessor in the field of history, journalism, and public life, of 
such men as Guizot, Louis Blanc, and Thiers. To his history 
of the Crusades he devoted the best twenty years of his life,— 
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thus joining to the vivacity of the Frenchman the laborious 
industry of the German, and furnishing an enduring contribu- 
tion to the literature of Europe. 

Another translation from the French fills up a blank (though 
not a felt one) in our historical literature with Bungener’s “ His- 
tory of the Council of Trent,” a reliable and (considering the 
subject) a readable work, originally called into being as an anti- 
dote to the proposed celebration in 1845 of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the Council, and now sent forth in an English 
dress more from polemical than literary motives. We think it 
highly desirable that the public should be furnished with such 
accessible means of information respecting ecclesiastical intoler- 
ance, provided the design were impartially executed. A history 
like this is, no doubt, a powerful argument against popery ; but 
we fear that Protestantism is equally liable to be damaged when 
assailed, in similar style, by the accusations of history. 

Sir John Davis’ new work on China” forms an interesting 
supplementary chapter to the history of the Chinese war. The 
first volume, indeed, professes to be a “ Chinese History,” com- 
posed from secret state papers captured during the war, and 
translated by Dr. Gutzlaff; but the integrity with which it has 
been edited, and the accuracy with which it represents Chinese 
opinion, may be inferred from the character which it gives of the 
war: “ At no time (says this ‘ Chinese History’) was the traffic 
deserving of the full load of infamy with which many were dis- 
posed to heap it, for at the most it only — the poison 
which the Chinese were not obliged to take.” After this manner 
these “native documents” are done into English! Instead of 
allowing these papers to give the Chinese side of the story, which 
he professes to do, the only use which the editor makes of them 
is to make the case stronger against their authors. In the second 
volume, Sir John gives Ais own history of the peace; and here, 
again, the candour and impartiality of the historian may be esti- 
mated from the charge made against the Chinese government, 
that, after it had been forced to tolerate the traffic, “it was not 
sufficiently honest (!) to make a public avowal of this change in its 
system.” Appended to this diplomatic version of the diplo- 
matist’s own diplomatic transactions are some interesting par- 
ticulars of the origin and causes of the present rebellion in the 
south. It will not surprise him if the revolt prove successful. 
The concluding chapters are occupied with suggestive observa- 
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tions on the trade of Japan and the Indo-Chinese nations. The 
recent American expedition to Japan is evidently regarded by 
Sir John asa lucky hit on the part of that government. “ No- 
thing important is likely to be gained by mere negotiation ;” 
and if the American armament be insufficient to carry out strong 
measures, “it may lead to something farther from either the 
same or some other quarter.” First come first served” is the 
law of conquest; and now that England is helping itself to Bur- 
mah, and America to Japan, why should Russia hesitate to 
march its hordes over the “great wall” and annex the Celestial 
Empire to its Asiatic frontier ? 

When narratives from Criminal Trials are well selected and 
well told, so as to combine (as they must almost necessarily do) 
the liveliness of fiction with the impressiveness of fact, they form 
a valuable contribution to the stock of “readable books.” In 
this respect Mr. Burton’s recent volumes” have not quite 
answered our expectations. Though evincing, at the outset, a 
clear perception of the source of interest in such disclosures, he 
has failed to make a practical use of that perception in the con- 
struction of his work. It certainly developes some “ remarkable 
social conditions,” and throws light on some of “ the secret im- 
pulses” of historical events; and so far, perhaps, it answers the 
purpose for which it was published. But had that purpose been 
more simple, the effect would have heen more striking. Such a 
work should have been essentially dramatic; and though this 
kind of composition is not the author’s forte, the defect would 
have been obviated, had he simply selected from the rich resources 
at his command what was good rather than what was new—had 
he, in short, been less of the mere antiquarian, and more of the 
chronicler. But instead of doing this, or confining himself either 
to what would have historical value, or to what would have popu- 
lar effect, he bends the narretive now toward the one purpose, 
and now toward the other, thereby divesting it of that unity, 
continuity, and proportion which a straightforward tale naturally 
falls into, when left to take its own course. It gives us pleasure, 
nevertheless, to recognise the industry and ingenuity everywhere 
conspicuous in these volumes, and to express our high estimate 
of the historical elucidations which constitute their chief object 
and their real value. 

The profound and elaborate metaphysical — 
which have appeared from time to time in the 
“ Edinburgh Review,” from the pen of Sir William 
Hamilton, are now, with other matter, republished in a compact 
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volume,” which will prove to many a student a rich store of 
philosophical observation, as well as a valuable instrument of 
intellectual discipline. A book so brimful as this of deep and 
varied learning, accurate scholarship, keen insight, and logical 
acumen, looks now-a-days like a miracle in literature. And we 
venture to hope that though, on their first appearance, some of 
these articles were hardly understood, and even pronounced 
incomprehensible, they will now be as highly prized in England 
as they have all along been in France, Germany, and America—if 
indeed they do not come to be regarded as singularly clear expo- 
sitions of the most intricate questions which can exercise the 
human mind. Sir William has a peculiar fancy for stowing away 
his freshly-accumulated stores of information in notes, appen- 
dixes, and addenda, which form oceans and continents of inde- 
pendent dissertation. In these additional criticisms, while super- 
fluously vindicating his own, he makes havoc of several respec- 
table reputations, which will render them more cautious in run- 
ning a tilt half-equipped against such a formidable antagonist. 

Side by side with the philosophical papers of the Edinburgh 
professor, Dr. Whewell’s prelections on the “ History of Moral 
Philosophy in England”* appear to great disadvantage, not only 
in point of learning and logic, but still more as regards the grasp 
with which he lays hold of his subject, and the enthusiasm which 
he throws into the discussion. These lectures exhibit every 
indication, as they certainly possess nothing more than the merit, 
of being mere compilations of a very dull description. In a dry, 
sluggish, frigid style, and in a form somewhat like a compromies 
between a commentary and a catalogue raisonnée, he reviews the 
principal ethical writers, from William Perkins, the puritanical 
casuist, to Jeremy Bentham, the utilitarian philosopher, to the 
latter of whom he devotes the six concluding lectures of the 
course. ‘Though generally candid and courteous in his treat- 
ment of those from whom he differs in opinion, his antipathy to 
Bentham betrays itself by dragging into the discussion of his 
sentiments some biographical facts touching the philosopher's 
intellectual infirmities, which would have the effect of exciting 
prejudice against his system. To counteract the influence of 
utilitarianism in England, and especially to effect its expurgation 
from his own university, seems to be the special mission of the 
Master of Trinity—with small advantage to ethical progress, 
either in theory or practice, if his own muddled system be all 
that he has to offer in its place. 





3 « Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and University 
Reform.” By Sir W. Hamilton. Longman. 1852. 

* «Tectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in England.” By W. 
Whewell, D.D. J. W. Parker. 1852. 
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But it is of little consequence. Paley, Bentham, and 
Whewell, are now each and all superseded. A second Newton 
—a greater than Newton has appeared!* The great primal 
law of the moral world has been discovered! Mr. Doubleday 
calmly divulges the mighty secret; he professes to reveal the 
name and nature of that law which holds the same place in 
“Mundane Moral Government” that gravitation holds in 
* Mundane Material Government.” What can Mr. Doubleday 
mean? Has he considered what such a discovery involves? 
The law of progress and social harmony—is he ready with a 
doctrine which will explain it, and with a formula which will 
apply it? Has an eternal basis been found, at length, for social 
science, and does Mr. Doubleday expound its Principia? Shall 
we now be able to bring its rules to bear upon the tumultuous 
passions of human life, and direct them along the path of progress, 
as we now direct the locomotive along the line, or electricity 
along the wire? For if mind be subject to laws at all, their clear 
discovery and right application will yield up the moral world to 
our control as truly as the discovery and right application of the 
physical laws are daily extending our empire over matter. Chaos 
reigns over social life only by the aid of ignorance; and if this 
book be true to its profession, it gives to science the power of 
achieving its birthright, and hands over human destiny to human 
providence? What, then, is the astounding discovery which is 
here put forth as the counterpart of gravitation? We cannot 
help the bathos of the reply: —“ Excrrement,” says Mr. 
Doubleday, is the law of progress! Fancy Sir Isaac Newton 
dazzling the world with the discovery that MoveMENT is the law 
of motion! “ Excitement” is the steam-power of the social world 
—a discovery in social science equivalent to what was made in 
physical science, when (not when Newton discovered gravitation, 
nor when Watt applied his knowledge of the laws of steam to the 
construction of a steam-engine, but when—) it was perceived 
that steam was a powerful agency! Mr. Doubleday is an in- 
genious writer, but he is neither a Newton nor a Watt. He is 
the author of some valuable books, but, in the present instance, 
his theory is based on a ridiculous mistake, which, along with some 
others equally absurd, it would be easy to point out at greater 
length, were it either worth while, or would our space admit 
of it. 

Mr. Pashley’s work on “ Pauperism and the Poor Laws” 
begins with an inquiry, statistically, into the state of pauperism, 





** “On Mundane Moral Government, demonstrating its Analogy with the 
System of Material Government.” By Thomas Doubleday. Blackwood. 1852. 
*° “ Pauperism and the Poor Laws.” By Robert Pashley,Q.C. Longman. 1852. 
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as it now exists; then traces, ——e the progress of 
pauper legislation from the time that England became a 
portion of Christendom to the present day; after which it 
examines, controversially, the various remedies put forth by poor- 
law reformers; concluding with the author’s own proposal, “ that 
the law of settlement be wholly repealed ; that the various pro- 
visions for raising and administering relief be consolidated into 
one statute ; that the yearly sum needed for such relief continue 
to be raised by parochial rates on real property; that two-thirds 
of this sum 4 raised by a pound-rate equal throughout the 
whole country; and the remainder by a further pound-rate, 
raising in every parish a sum equal to one-third of the actual 
expenditure of such parish.” 

hough law does not, in our minds, or in the programme of 
this summary, associate itself with literature, yet as a work 
intended for the public as well as for the profession, and as a 
sample, moreover, of that Johnsonian industry which Mr. 
Carlyle longs to behold in these “latter days,” we beg to notify 
to our commercial readers the completion of Leone Levi's 
work on “Commercial Law,”” in which all the laws relating 
to commerce which have been sanctioned by the usages or 
statutes of all the commercial nations of the earth, are 
collected, analyzed, arranged, and compared; presenting in 
separate columns, and in a condensed form, their agreement 
or disagreement with each other, forming a sort of commer- 
cial polyglott, or cyclopedia of mercantile jurisprudence, as 
serviceable for reference as a dictionary or an almanac. Ob- 
viously of great use to lawyers and legislators, mariners, and 
merchants. 

Mr. Laing’s “ Denmark and the Duchies,” * exhibits 
the author’s usual shrewdness and tact; though his 
“ observations” do not always impress us either with their depth 
or Hg Few men, upon the whole, are better qualified 
to give a well-informed opinion upon the condition-of-Europe 
question, or to urge it with more force, directness, and inde- 
pendence; but we should wish to see more of the discrimination 
of the judge, and less of the warmth of the advocate—more of 
the comprehensiveness of the historian, and less of the iteration 
of the pamphleteer, ere we can place that reliance on his con- 
clusions which would otherwise be due to so intelligent a traveller. 
Previous to setting out on his late tour, Mr. Laing seems to have 
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7 “Commercial Law, its Principles and Administration, &c. &c. &c.” By 
Leone Levi. Vol. II. Benning and Co. 1852. 

°8 “Observations on the Social and Political State of Denmark, and the 
— of Sleswick and Holstein in 1851.” By Samuel Laing. Longman. 
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been so far prepossessed with some plausible, but exaggerated 
theories on continental questions, that his mission assumed the 
aspect less of a calm and cautious inquiry than an eager canvass 
for proof cases in support of foregone conclusions. That of late 
years literature has been fraternizing with democracy, and that 
the “dangerous classes” of the continent are the alumni of the 
public schools, and the ornaments of the universities, is pretty 
well known; but it was reserved for Mr. Laing to bring against 
the literati of Europe the sweeping charge of having, for nearly 
half a century, cherished the conviction that political power was 
destined to fall into their hands, and of having aimed to give this 
corporate conviction such a shape that it would possess the unity 
and force of an organized conspiracy! Their ambition, it seems, 
was to establish a literary hierarchy, which should be as omni- 
potent in the nineteenth century as the Romish hierarchy was in 
the middle ages. The professors and schoolmasters were the prin- 
cipal promoters of the scheme ; the machinery of public instruc- 
tion was traitorously employed in educating the young into the 
grand idea; and with such subtlety was it managed, that even 
princes and potentates were led into the snare. At length the 
vision began to be partly realized, and to be acted out on the 
stage of history. First came the Frankfort farce, and then fol- 
lowed the comic-tragedy of the Schleswig-Holstein war. The 
battle of Idstedt broke the back of literature as an aspirant after 
political power; and on that account Mr. Laing considers that 
*‘in the future history of Europe the results of this battle will 
be considered by the philosophic historian more important than 
those of Waterloo for the social state of the continent.” Possibly 
it may, and Idstedt may absolutely be the Armageddon of the 
Apocalypse; but whether either Idstedt or Waterloo will ulti- 
— rank highest among “the decisive battles of the world” 
must be left for the future developments of destiny to determine. 
We commend the volume to our readers as one of great sug- 
mag ona characteristic which is to be attributed to the 

appy faculty which the author possesses of viewing foreign 
objects from an English stand-point—not so as to see them in an 
English dress, which would create confusion, but with English 
eyes, which brings out those clear contrasts that help to impress 
the picture more vividly upon the mind. Denmark he visited as 
an ancestral home—a prepossession which opened up to him 
quite a fresh field of observation, the striking effect of which may 
be seen in the comparison between Edinburgh and Copenhagen, 
as well as between Scotland and Denmark generally. Inquiries 
so ingeniously conducted would soon furnish important contri- 
butions to comparative sociology. 
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The “ public subjects” relative to the United States which are 
discussed in Mr. Tremenheere’s “‘ Notes,”” are education, rail- 
ways, water-supply, the ballot, and the press. On the first 
subject he considers that his inquiries into the public-school 
system warrant him to affirm “that the theory on which it is 
based—namely, that the religious instruction which is not given 
in the day-schools is given in the Sunday-schools—is not sup- 
ported by facts, in reference to a large proportion of the labour- 
ing population ;” and “ that the injurious consequences of sepa- 
rating religious from secular instruction are becoming evident 
to some of the most observant persons and the most zealous 
supporters of popular education.” Who are those “observant 

srsons,” and what sort of schools do they wish? They are 

igh-church clergy, and they wish high-church schools. “I 
have heard the most earnest desires expressed by many clergy 
of the New England States, &c., for the establishment of such 
[denominational] schools.” The “ Bishop of Massachusetts” 
stated that “he should undoubtedly prefer, in the interests of 
religion, parochial schools.” ‘“ Some of the principal clergy of the 
church of England in New York (!) are exerting themselves 
with that object.” “The Bishop of Pennsylvania is anxious, 
for the same reasons, for the establishment of similar schools.” 
Mr. Tremenheere visited Lowell, celebrated through the civilized 
world for its educational machinery, and there took the deposi- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Edson, Rector of St. Anne’s, from which 
it appears that the intelligent young Lowellites show “great 
ignorance of the Bible, which they profess to take as their quide.” 

heir ignorance is not attributed to the influence of scepticism: 
they are clearly sheep without a shepherd. “I find many not 
only unable to repeat any of the ten commandments, but entirely 
unaware of there being any ten commandments at all.” As Dr. 
Edson speaks of his “ frequent intercourse” with these young 
people “ as a pastor,” we are led to suppose that they belong to 
the worthy rector’s own flock! He rebukes himself when he 
adds, in reference to the Irish population (who are now oo? 
held accountable for all the statistical paganism and poverty wit 
which we are afflicted), that they ‘‘are well looked after by their 
priests, and that nearly the whole of them attend some Sunday 
or other catechetical instruction.” Mr. Tremenheere concludes 
that the public-school system is something very frightful, and 
that we should pause before we commit ourselves to it in this 
country. Our readers can estimate for themselves the worth of 
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this counsel, and of the author’s reliability as a reporter of 
public opinion in America.* 

While the current of public excitement continues to flow so 
strongly toward the new El Dorado, a work on “Our Anti- 
podes,” ® by Colonel Mundy, very op a makes its appear- 
ance; and, at the present moment, the popularity which, under 
any circumstances, these volumes would have won, will be aug- 
mented by the “glimpse ” afforded of the gold-fields, to which 
the author paid a hurried visit on the eve of embarkation for 
England, in August last. But, though thus seasonably apprised 
of the discovery, and conscious of the revolution which it will 
create in the colony, no indication is given of such an impres- 
sion until the close of the work, which would consequently seem 
to have been prepared for the press before the golden news came 
to change the course and colour of all his previous anticipations. 
It has now, therefore, less reference to Australia as it is than to 
Australia as it was—twelve months ago; but this does not, in 
our judgment, detract from its value as a historical register of 
events as they happened and of impressions as they were formed 
at the time. And if our readers feel inclined to accompany the 
colonel in his antipodal excursions, they will find themselves in 
the company of a gentleman of equal intelligence and polite- 
ness, whose rank gives him the power, as his obliging nature 
gives him the disposition, to introduce them to all grades of 
colonial society—to all aspects of colonial life—and to nearly all 
varieties of colonial scenery. For, though in the spirit of a con- 
scientious public officer he craves the reader to consider him “as 
part and parcel of his office-desk, plodding through returns and 
reports, records and regulations, warrants and articles of war,” he 
is an “excellent whip,” and enjoys long excursions into the inte- 
rior, telling stories by the way, or detailing his views on emigra- 
tion, transportation, and such topics as come within the range 
of colonial discussion. Whatever the topic, he is always well- 
informed, generally lively, and occasionally humorous, Although 
Colonel Mundy intends his volumes as “a light work,” he has the 





* Speaking of our English institutions as conservators of Christian courtesy, 
he remarks: “The ultra-democratic theory of social and political life, which so 
unduly exalts the individual, is at variance with every precept of Christian 
humility. ‘In lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than them- 
selves.” ‘In honour preferring one another.’ ‘Put on humbleness of mind, 
meekness.’ ‘Be courteous. I must add that I was occasionally reminded 
of these passages, during my stay in the United States, and sometimes also mn 
remote corners of Canada.” But never, we presume, in aristocratic England! 
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manliness to state that he has shunned neither “trouble nor 
care” to render it worthy of public favour. 

As a nation of civilized tea-drinkers like ourselves, the Chinese 
are the most curious people out of Christendom; and a “Journey 
to the Tea-Countries,”* with well-authenticated information 
about the culture of the tea-plant, is to an Englishman only 
inferior in interest to the latest report from the gold-regions of 
Australia. Mr. Fortune’s book widens, in a general way, the 
geographical horizon, but it does not add anything important to 
the stock of Chinese facts previously accumulated. As an am- 
bassador not to Pekin but to Sung-lo and the Bohea mountains, 
nature had more attractions for our author than society. To 
get good tea-plants was his first object; to increase his acquaint- 
ance with, and, if possible, enlarge the contents of the “ Flora 
Sinensis ” was his second ; and to get a view from some hill-top 
of a landscape that would remind him of his own highland home 
was his third. So far he was perfectly successful. In reference 
to his narrative, he says, “ My object is to give a peep into the 
celestial empire, to show its strange hills and romantic valleys, 
its rivers and canals, its natural productions, whether in the 
field, on the hill-side, or in the garden, and its strange and inte- 
resting people, as they were seen by me in their every-day life.” 
This promise is how fulfilled. It is truly a book of nature. 
Throughout the volume he never loses an opportunity of de- 
scribing, as, throughout his journey, he never lost an opportunity 
of examining, all the gardens and floral phenomena that came 
in his way. His style is lively and picturesque ; and his remarks 
evince shrewdness and good sense. His observations on tea- 
cultivation in India hold out encouraging prospects both for that 
country and our own. He is opposed to its cultivation in Aus- 
tralia—now turning its hills to better account ; but the objections 
which he urges against its introduction into America should be 
read in connexion with Mr. Bonynge’s book on the same sub- 
ject, for a notice of which we refer the reader to the section on 
American Literature. 

Neale’s “ Residence in Siam,”* forming one of the volumes of 
the “ National Illustrated Library,” does no credit either to the 
author or the publishers. None to the author, for, in antici- 
pation of the only possible verdict which his work must receive 
from honourable criticism, he states, in “self-defence,” that, at 
the period of his visit to that country, he was “ quite young both in 





* A Journey to the Tea-Countries of China.” By Robert Fortune. Murray. 
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years and understanding,” and has accordingly composed his 
narrative with what he calls “the steel pen of modern authorship” 
—an inclusive crimination, which, in his own case, should have 
been supplemented with “ the scissors and paste of modern book- 
making.” On the other hand, the “Illustrated London Li- 
brary,” another series issuing from the same house, has made an 
auspicious commencement with Bonomi’s “ Nineveh and its 
Palaces.”* This is a book of sterling worth, beautifully and 
ager illustrated, substantially got up, and remarkably cheap. 
t brings up the report of the latest proceedings and discoveries 
to within a fortnight of the day of publication, the last item of 
intelligence being taken from the ‘‘ Literary Gazette” of the 
18th of March last, while the work itself was in our hands about 
a week after. If the succeeding volumes of this series prove as 
reputable as the first, its projectors will secure an enduring 
public appreciation of such a well-directed effort to bring the 
best books within reach of the greatest number—pre-eminently 
one of the most important enterprises of the age! 
Though carelessly designed, and hastily executed, 
* Adam Graeme of Mossgray,”™ gives evidence of 
qualities as rare as they are essential in works of this class. The 
material is drawn fresh from nature and social life; the 
descriptive sketches are easy, natural, and life-like; the style is 
rich and rhythmical; while the tone is at once tender and humo- 
rous—a characteristic feature of any tale, which, like this, truth- 
fully depicts “the lights and shadows of Scottish life,” and in 
which the native dialect is introduced in its native purity. The 
Scottish tale, indeed, is the species of fiction best suited to the 
author’s genius, which is more lyrical than epical, more cre- 
ative than consiructive. One source of the faults of the pre- 
sent work is the inconsiderate attempt to spin out the mate- 
rials of a short and simple tale into the length, breadth, and 
thickness of the conventional three-volume novel, and even to 
eke out the deficiency by piecing it at both ends with an auto- 
biography which harmonizes neither in form nor spirit with the 
main design. For it is not Adam Graeme, but Helen Buchanan, 
that is really the prominent figure in the picture; and it is only 
that portion of it which finds in her its vital centre that is marked 
either by symmetry of arrangement, or by dramatic power in the 
development of the story. When it is remembered (as it is 
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* “The Memoirs and Resolutions of Adam Graeme, of Mossgray, including 
some Chronicles of the Borough of ‘Fendie.” By the Author of “ Margaret 
Maitland.” 3 vols. Colburn and Co. 1852. 
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invariably felt) that, in a fiction, time is reckoned by pages, the 
re-appearance of Adam Graeme in the second book (after he 
had all but recorded his own death in the first) and his prolonged 
existence through successive generations, give him a ghostly 
antediluvian aspect which removes him out of the reach of our 
sympathy. This might have been avoided by making an episode 
of the autobiography, or, at least, of its essential points, in the 
body of the tale. As it is, the reader feels that two good tales, 
or what might have been two good tales, have been jumbled into 
one, which coheres so badly, that one skilled in what is called 
the higher criticism would find little difficulty in making a 
divarication which of the one would make two again! And for 
no other reason that we can see, than by way of apology for this 
want of dramatic unity, a local unity is given to the unshapely 
narrative by a supplementary title which gives the credit of its 
odds and ends to the “ Chronicles of the Borough of Fendie.” 
Some of the characters are remarkably well developed. Helen 
Buchanan and Hope Oswald are never to be forgotten. William 
Oswald is intended to be a hero, and is described as such; but 
his heroism is mere matter of report, and we fail, therefore, to 
see the ground of Helen’s devotion to him. Her own career is 
an illustration of the “ gentlewoman born,” sustaining the con- 
test of inherent worth against the conventionalisms and caste- 
distinctions of social life. On the other hand, Adam Graeme’s 
career is intended to show that “resolutions are made only to be 
broken,” and no higher moral purpose is there in it. The moral 
confusion, indeed, detracts seriously from the merits of the work, 
and is due partly to the want of concentration in the narrative, 
and partly to the conflicting currents of moral sentiment in the 
author’s views. Retribution overtakes the false ones; but the 
iniquities of the fathers are not visited upon the children. Its 
operations, however, are capricious. Lilias and others atone in 
their own persons for their early errors; but George Oswald— 
the man who injured Helen Buchanan’s father—remains to the 
last “an elder of the kirk,” and a prosperous man of business, 
To be sure his son weds the injured man’s daughter, but the 
same poetical justice should have arranged a similar compen- 
sation between the children of Charlie Graeme and Lucy Murray. 
It was surely not so difficult to get Halbert Graeme appropriately 
disposed of, that he must be allowed to settle down, like his uncle, 
into a perpetual bachelorship. 

In the “School for Fathers” there is a very successful at- 
tempt to depict the town and country manners, and town and 


* «The School for Fathers: an Old English Story.” By T. Gwyn. Smith, 
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country gentlemen of the eighteenth century. The reader is 
carried back to the old times and old ways of old England, 
“ when fox-hunters were fox-hunters, when fox-hunting was their 
life, and they were a race apart.” The structure of the story is 
very simple, as an “old English story” ought to be. Jack 
Warren has been brought up to fox-hunting as a sort of profes- 
sion, and has just reached man’s estate when his father, a 
pompous, pedantic baronet, returns from abroad, and has his son 
and heir up to town to be manufactured by French tutors, 
French tailors, French perruquiers, and French dancing-masters 
into “ a statesman and fine gentleman.” Jack does his best, but 
his best is not very bright. The more he tries to improve, the 
more his misfortunes multiply, till at last, in compliance with the 
rules of etiquette, he accepts a challenge to fight a duel, and falls, 
mortally wounded. Two or three duels had been contemplated 
by the old gentleman, as an essential part of his son’s educa- 
tion, but, of course, without anticipating the possible issue. Sir 
Thomas Warren is by no means an exaggerated type of the 
Frenchified, frivolous fool of fashion into which’ the courtly 
cavalier had degenerated at the date of this story. Nor is Jack 
a caricature of the fox-hunter of that period, though his jolly, 
red-faced, good-hearted uncle, the “ Squire,” is a more authentic 
representative of the full-grown old country gentleman. The 
contrast between Sir Thomas and his son, though not too wide, 
is too uniform. Each exhibits a characteristic phase ;—that is 
developed fully, and becomes unreal because too nakedly indi- 
vidualised, and appearing, on that account, too intensified and 
inflexible. Sir Thomas never relaxes the daily torture to which 
he subjects his victim, and Jack’s rough and ready address never 
takes on the slightest polish. The former is nothing but an in- 
carnation of petulance and peevishness, and the latter of mere 
blundering boorishness. A father who had been so long neglect- 
ful of his son was not likely all of a sudden to apply himself so 
pertinaciously to his improvement; and a lad who was clever 
enough to be foremost in the chase, and romantic enough to 
write love-letters to the parson’s pretty little daughter, might 
have managed, once or twice in his life, to be both manly and 
polite. Jack is an expansion of the “ bashful man,” and, as 
such, the portrait answers to reality; but Mr. Gwyn has not met 
with the reality himself, else he would know that those who labour 
under that infirmity do sometimes acquit themselves very creditably. 

The author of the “ Lily of St. Paul’s”™ has every qualifica- 
tion for writing fiction save the essential genius for the work ! 
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He draws his outline, and fills it up with almost geometrical pre- 
cision. The dramatis persone are carefully selected ; their cos- 
tume is accurately adjusted; and their whole appearance, from 
“top to toe,” minutely described. They play their respective 
parts very appropriately, and take their turn in conversation very 
punctually. They are never guilty of making grammatical 
blunders, and they are equally guiltless of making tedious 
speeches. The plot is skilfully arranged, and opens out with 
slow and progressive pace, like a panorama. It is very stale, 
however; and equally stale are the incidents which it enucleates. 
We have read the whole with unusual care, but neither the his- 
torical nor fictitious characters have left upon our mind any dis- 
tinct impression of their individuality. They are dim, bloodless, 
colourless shadows. They do not live: they are hardly even 
visible. The “Lily,” although the heroine of the story, and 
apparently a very interesting creature, has not sufficient self- 
development to win our sympathy or admiration. Gaunt only 
suggests that Sir Walter Scott would have given him a soul and 
body that would not have vanished so easily from our recollec- 
tion. We have been through Gaunt’s palace, but can give no 
account of it. Dr. Wicliffe seems to have his antitype in 
Dr. Croly, or Dr. Cumming. The story belongs to the fif- 
teenth century, but fails to carry the imagination so far back. 
It is the production of a conventionalized mechanical mind, 
which has neither the wizard power of raising the dead, nor the 
artist power of giving birth to new creations, and does not pro- 
mise, therefore, to achieve high success in the field of fiction. 
Whoever can dramatise with effect what has come within his 
own observation or experience, is almost sure to be a popular and 
useful writer ; but when he essays to delineate aspects of society 
in which he has never mingled, or phases of life through which 
he has never passed, nothing but failure can be the result. Such 
is the case with “Castle Deloraine.”” It is an attempt to 
describe aristocratic life by a lady who evidently never breathed 
an aristocratic atmosphere, but who imagines that middle-class 
ladies and gentlemen can be passed off as peers and peeresses by 
ticketing them with titles, and assigning them a residence in 
Belgravia. My Lord Deloraine must at one time have been a 
shopkeeper. His son Harry we should take to be a draper’s 
assistant, and Conyers we could fancy to be an attorney’s clerk, 
while the Honourable Frederic Fitzakerly is a species of animal 
vulgarly called a gent! Ellen Maynard is intended to be the 
embodiment of a high ideal of intellect and art, but we have a 
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dissection of her rather than a portrait. Miss Smith should have 
used her knowledge of human nature as an artist, in giving natu- 
ralness to the story, instead of exhibiting it as a moral anatomist 
in diaries and dissertations. Hartwell’s long monologues on the 
social and political questions of the day are equally out of place 
in a fiction, which ought to dramatize /ife, not opinion. 
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i Lh a neat little volume bearing the unpretending 
a. title of “Lectures and Miscellanies, by Henry 


1 


Te James,”’ thoughtful inquirers will find some very 
original and profound speculations on the fundamental questions 
of religious philosophy. We first became acquainted with this 
writer in the pages of the “ Massachusetts Quarterly Review,” 
which contained an article from his pen on the “ Divine Man,” 
subsequently reprinted in his work called “ Moralism and 
Christianity.” But he was obviously of a different school, and 
of a different turn of mind from the conductors of that journal— 
evincing a stronger sympathy with the sentiments of Swedenborg 
than with New England transcendentalism. Rejecting on @ 
priort grounds the Baron’s claims to a supernatural revelation, 
and repudiating as mere ecclesiastical quackery the attempt to 
make him the founder of a sect, he finds in the main principles 
of his philosophy the key which opens the book of life. Though 
occupying pretty nearly Swedenborg’s point of view, he estab- 
lishes himself ona more scientific basis, and evinces no less strength 
of understanding than depth of mysticism. The emotional and 
logical faculties are both powerfully developed in him, so that he is 
as far removed from rationalistic sterility on the one hand, as from 
visionary extravagance on the other. What Swedenborg pro- 
fessed to receive by special inspiration, and Andrew Jackson 
Davis by natural clairvoyance, is taught by Mr. James as the 
result of logical and scientific demonstration. We know of no 
one to whom he bears so close a resemblance as to Mr. Wilkinson, 
author of a recent work on the “ Human Body in its connexion 
with Man,” but he is less fanciful, and more Catholic than that 
ingenious writer. Perhaps we should say more eclectic, for in 
these lectures we have Berkeleian Idealism, and Spinozistic 
Pantheism pouring their refining influence into the muddy 
waters of Swedenborgianism. But we have faith in Mr. James’ 
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capacity to work out for himself greater comprehensiveness of 
outline, and consistency in detail, than he has hitherto attained. 
One is strongly impressed, when reading a work like the pre- 
sent, with the reality of the religious sentiment, and with the 
rich harvest which will be reaped by the free inquiries of spiritual 
minds. 

The subjects of the “Lectures” are: “ Democracy and its 
Issues,” “ Property as a Symbol,” “The Principle of Universality 
in Art,” “The Old and New Theology,” “ The Scientific Accord 
of Natural and Revealed Religion ;” and of the “ Miscellanies :” 
“The Laws of Creation,” “ Berkeley and his Critics,” “ God,” 
“ Man,” “ Responsibility,” ‘ Morality,” “A very Long Letter,” 
“ Spiritual Rappings,” “ Intemperance,” “ Christianity.” 

An “Essay,” by James Freeman Clarke (one of the early 
friends of Margaret Fuller, and recently, together with Emerson 
and Channing, one of her biographers), on “The Christian 
Doctrine of Forgiveness of Sin,”* commends itself, in a literary 
point of view, as a model of perspicuous exposition and metho- 
dical arrangement. As a theological treatise, it aims to be both 
scriptural and philosophical. The subject is evidently a favourite 
one with the writer, and as the production of a mind rich with 
Catholic culture, and human sympathies, it is divested of all 
technicalities, and so treated that its scripture quotations form 


rather the complement than the foundation of his theory. That 
theory is substantially coincident with Arminianism, as may be 
seen from the following extract, which fully represents the cha- 
racter and sentiments of the book :— 


“Christianity shows that the Divine Being is also a personal being ; 
not a mere collection of laws; something more than the order of the 
universe. In him are united both law and love ; an immutable moral 
nature, which is the basis of all moral distinction, and a perfectly free 
will, not bound by the laws of this nature, but perpetually originating 
new movements. The miraculous character of the New Testament 
history consists essentially in this. The great miracle, underlying all 
the rest, is the new manifestation of God’s character which is made in 
Christ. But this manifestation was not a single act, beginning and 
ending with the life of Jesus, but is a constant, continued manifestation 
made in every age to the believing soul. Zhe work of God in forgive- 
ness, therefore, is a positive, real communication of himself through Christ 
to the human soul.” 


If any of our readers have the impression that the 
American Indians are a neglected, and, by this time, 
a nearly extinct and forgotten race, a sight of School- 
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craft’s great national work,* now in progress of publication, would 
soon correct their mistake. The Indian tribes have always been 
objects of interest and solicitude both to the people and govern- 
ment of America, as much so as the Highland tribes of Scotland 
have been to ourselves. The ethnologist and archeologist, the 
historian and the missionary, have for years been prosecuting 
their researches among the red men of the forest under the 
impulse of individual or national enterprise. But of all the 
works which have thence resulted, none can rival the present in 
fulness of information or in costliness of production. Here is a 
volume of which the American press may well be proud, and upon 
which even an Englishman, familiar as he is with royal quartos 
and imperial folios, cannot look without astonishment and delight. 
The variety of matters discussed may be gathered from the follow- 
ing sectional divisions: General History of the Tribes; Manners 
and Customs (subdivided under such heads as the “ Constitution 
of the Indian Family,” “ Forest Teachings,” “ War and its Inci- 
dents,” “ The Wigwam and its Mates,” “ Birth and its Incidents,” 
“ Death and its Incidents,” &c.); Antiquities; Physical Geogra- 
hy; Tribal Organization, History, and Government; Intel- 
ectual Capacity and Character, (entering very minutely into their 
different systems of Numeration, their skill in Pictography, and 
progress in Alphabetic Notation, with a few legendary gleanings 
as illustrations of their oral literature); Topical History; Phy- 
sical Type of the American Indians (including Physical Charac- 
teristics by Dr. 8S. G. Morton, Author of the Crania Americana, 
and Cranial Admeasurements of the Principal Groups by Mr. 
Phillips); Language (including a Plan of Thought of the Ame- 
rican Language, by Dr. Francis Leber, with Essays on their 
Grammatical Structure, and copious vocabularies of the different 
dialects); State of Indian Art; Future Prospects; Statistics and 
Population. To illustrate this rare and rich accumulation of 
materials for the savant and historian, the volume contains 78 
exquisite plates, overlooking nothing in scenery, costume, or 
antiquities, that could come under the power of the pencil. 

It would appear that the notions generally entertained in 
regard to the extent of the Indian population previous to the 
colonization of the country are very erroneous. Only half a 
million of gipsy-like wanderers occupied the territory which has 
since given a home to twenty millions of Europeans, and could 
as easily as not find room for all that Europe still contains. They 
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still number 200,000, but the present ratio of decline will extin- 
guish the entire race in 200 years, if, indeed, impending circum- 
stances do not effect their destruction within a much shorter 
period; for in less than 10 years there will not remain an 
occupied territory between the two oceans sufficient for a hunting 
field, without which, or without adopting industrial habits, they 
must necessarily perish. Already they are all moved westward of 
the Mississippi, and will soon meet the tide rolling eastward from 
the Pacific. We are impressed, however, with a thorough con- 
viction of the justice and humanity of the course pursued toward 
them by the American government. Their decline is the natural 
result of their savagism, aided, in recent times, by the immense 
sums of money paid to them for lands, to which they had after 
all so little claim. It is encouraging, at the same time, to be able 
to add that the civilizing operations set on foot in 1824 have 
been highly successful. “‘The Cherokees, the Choctaws, the 
Chickasaws, and the Muscogees or Creeks, are the living monu- 
ments of rescued nations, who are destined to take their places 
in the family of man.” In these cases, it was the acquisition of 
property which first loosened the bonds of barbarism ;—Mammon 
has some claim to consideration as an agent of civilization ! 
Schoolcraft’s great work has sometimes been confounded with 
a smaller one, which he has also recently published, entitled 
“Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes,”* which consists of 
personal memoirs, with notices of passing events, and opinions 
taken from his “ Running Journal,” preceded by a sketch of the 
author’s life. In reference to the character of his notes, and the 
period to which they refer, the author himself remarks :— 


“Tt is the thirty years that succeeded the declaration of war, by the 
United States, in 1812, against Great Britain, and embraces a large and 
important part of the time of the settlement of the Mississippi valley, 
and the great lake basins. During this period, ten States have been 
added to the Union. Many actors who now slumber in their graves 
are called up to bear witness. Some of the number were distinguished 
men, others the reverse. Red and white men alike express their opi- 
nions ; anecdotes and incidents succeed each other without any attempt 
at method. The story these incidentally tell is the story of a people’s 
settling in the wilderness ; it is the Anglo-Saxon race occupying the 
sites of the Indian wigwams. It is a field in which plumed sachems, 
farmers, legislators, statesmen, speculators, professional and scientific 
men, and missionaries of the Gospel, figure in their respective capa- 
cities. Nobody seems to have sat down to compose an elaborate letter ; 
and yet the result of the whole, viewed by the philosophic eye, is a 
broad field of elaboration.” 





* “Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes, a.p, 1812—a,p, 1842.” By H. R, 
Schoolcraft, With a Portrait. 1851, 
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Military journals are perhaps not attractive to the 
Topography. general reader, but here is one” full at least of curious 
pictures relating to a country about which curiosity has never 
been very active. Inthe course of 1849, a body of topographical 
engineers, accompanied a body of troops with the view of extend- 
ing the boundaries of science contemporaneously with the boun- 
daries of the state in the Novago country, somewhere on the 
eastern frontier of California. te the pictorial illustrations, 
seventy-five in number, tinted and plain, given in this official 
report of the expedition, we get a much better idea of the 
country than from the report itself, which is drawn up without 
any attempt to render it attractive to general readers; and the 
incongruity, in this instance, between the plates and the letter- 
press, suggests the propriety of always attaching to such an ex- 
pedition not only the artist of the pencil, but the artist of the 
pen. We certainly see no consistency in providing the one 
without also securing the other. Lieutenant Simpson, however, 
though not an attractive writer, is a man of high scientific accom- 
plishments; and has accumulated in his “Journal” much 
valuable scientific information, geological, botanical, and archzeolo- 
gical, such as a fresh country always affords to its first observer. 
In the numerous ruins of pueblos, or Indian towns, to be met 
with there as elsewhere in America, additional confirmatory 
evidence is obtained of the existence of an aboriginal race further 
advanced in civilization than those found on the soil at the cra 
of the conquest. A curious discovery also was made of an 
immense rock, covered with nearly half an acre of inscriptions, 
some in hieroglyphical, and others in European characters, and 
one of them dating as far back as 1606, all of them very ancient, 
and several of them very beautifully engraven. Twelve plates 
are occupied with fac similes of these primeval records. A 
singular linguistic fact is stated in this volume—viz., that among 
the 10,000 Pueblo Indians in New Mexico, as many as six 
distinct dialects obtain, no one showing anything more than the 
faintest, if any, indications of cognate origin with the other. 
The “doubling of the Cape,” and “a voyage round the world,” 
will soon be obsolete phrases in the nautical vocabulary ; and 
“‘a trip across the globe” will become the familiar mode of 
speech. Interoceanic communication continues to excite intense 
enthusiasm in America; and its achievement, in some form or 
other, seems now to be no longer doubtful. Several routes have 
been proposed at different times—viz., the Isthmus of Nicaragua, 
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the Isthmus of Panama, the Isthmus of Darien, the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, and the isthmus between the Rio Atrato, on the 
Atlantic side, and the Rio Choco, on the Pacific side—in all five 
different routes, accessible by canal or railway. That by 
Nicaragua, as a canal, is most important, but, apparently, not so 
practicable as we had been led to suppose. That by Tehuantepec, 
as a railway, is the most pressing and the one most popular in 
America. If not the most practicable of the whole, it is the only 
one whose practicability has really been ascertained. A survey 
of the line has been made by a scientific commission, and the 
results are now before us in a volume, drawing its uncouth title 
from the name of the district to which it refers. It appears that, 
in 1842, Don José de Garay presented a memorial to the Pre- 
sident of the Mexican Republic, requesting permission to 
organize an effort for opening a communication by this route ; 
which was granted by General Santa Anna, the most sagacious 
statesman which Mexico has ever produced. But America has 
had her eye upon the project, and the place for long years, and 
has manceuvred to get the entire control of the atiair into her 
own hands. By looking at the map of the American Continent, 
it will be seen that this isthmus is the shortest route of any from 
the United States, or Europe, to the Pacific. In the leiten, 
and even in the Pacific trade, England has the advantage at 

resent in point of distance; but were this railway opened, then 
instead of meeting America in all the markets of the world, 
except those of the Gulf and Caribbean Sea, with the advantage 
of ten days’ sail and upwards, the scales would be turned, and 
England would have the disadvantage of some twenty or thirty 
days, thus making a difference in favour of America of thirty or 
forty days under canvas, ‘The American continent will then 
become the entrepét for the commerce of the universe, and the 
United States the mistress of the seas.” Such is the vision of 
commerce now dawning upon America, and which even disturbs 
with its dazzling brilliance the statistical brain of our engineer, 
whose figures grow, unconsciously, into “ figures of speech,” as 
he sums up the results of his labours. The work is divided into 
two parts—-the first giving a plain history of the survey, and an 
account of the results obtained by it; and the second giving a 
résumé of the geology, climate, geography, productive industry, 
Fauna and Flora of the country, illustrated throughout with 
beautiful plates, and accompanied with a portfolio of maps. It 
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is an able and important work, possessing many claims upon the 
attention of scientific readers, but especially upon merchants and 
capitalists. 

Another work ‘of equal importance, we think, to 
the commercial classes of this country, as bearing 
upon the future prospects of the cotton trade, is Mr, 
Bonynge’s ** Future Wealth of America.”’ It is the production 
of a practical planter; and though we do not much admire the 
blustering style in which it is written, we admit the force, and 
have the means, in most instances, of testing the accuracy of his 
statistics. Its general object is to show that cotton cultivation, 
though it has contributed so powerfully in the past to the wealth 
of America, is now irrecoverably on the decline, and must be 
abandoned for the cultivation of tea, coffee, indigo, and other 
plants. From the statistics furnished, it appears that cotton, in 
twelve years, has declined in price 30 per cent. yearly; rice, in 
nine years, in quantity and quality, 15 per cent.; tobacco, in 
quantity, the last five years, 23 per cent.; that bread-stuffs are 
returning to the same amount of exports that they were prior to 
the failure of the potatato crop in Europe; and that sugar culti- 
vation is not advancing. Under the present prices of labour in 
America, there is no possibility of extending these articles; and, 
except tobacco, it is feared that they will all greatly decline. 
Cotton cannot be cultivated under 5} cents per lb. ; whereas 
India can produce it and land it in Liverpool at 7 cents per |b. 
After a fourteen years’ residence (as a planter) in the East, and 
after a tour through South Carolina, and Georgia, he -is con- 
strained to admit that India has every means of producing as 
good cotton, and much cheaper than America. And he asserts, 
that had it not been for the potato failure, and the timely aid of 
California, America could never have borne the decay of her 
principal staple for the last ten years. Other staples, therefore, 
must now be called in; and among the many which will be 
necessary to supply the place of cotton, the author pleads 
strongly for the introduction of the tea-plant. This leads him 
into a survey of the tea trade, and into a comparison between 
China and America in regard to soil, climate, and price of 
labour, which brings him to a very different conclusion from that 
reached by Mr. Fortune in his recent work on the same subject, 
noticed in another part of this “ Review.” The probable quantity 
of tea consumed in China itself is estimated at 1,140,000,000 Ibs. 
A very moderate estimate considering the extent of the popula- 
tion, and the universal demand for that beverage. Instead of 
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the 100,000,000 Ibs. at present consumed in all Europe, America, 
and all the English colonies, Europe would as readily consume 
600,000,000, and America 500,000,000, could it be procured at 
a reasonable price. But it is pretty certain that were the Eng- 
lish duty reduced, China could not supply more tea than she ts 
doing at present. In America, says Mr. Bonynge, it could be 
produced for from 2% to 32 cents per lb. As his work is addressed 
to southern interests, he touches upon the slavery question, 
shows that the ratio of slave increase is alarming, and most 
philanthropically advocates colonization as a means of getting 
rid of the surplus slave stock, but universal emancipation—that 
would raise the price of labour, and therefore cannot for a moment 
be entertained. The concluding section, on “ The United States’ 
place in America,” is a magnificent prophecy of the extension of 
conquest and commerce. Mr. Bonynge is the very incarnation 
of American mammonism. His programme of annexation leaves 
nothing further to annex. The one republic reaches. from 
Greenland to Cape Horn, washed by the ocean all round. 
Kindling into sublimity at the prospect, a rivals the Tehuantepec 
engineer in the fervour of his peroration. 

“Progress must be the order of the day, unless designing knavish 
demagogues divide and subdivide this union into miserable paltry 
governments, when, in such events, the debris of these glorious states 
will become the contempt and prey of vagabonds and pirates. Dis- 
unionists and abolitionists are the poisonous reptiles that lie hid in the 
grass ; both must be exterminated, must be rooted out, and this great 
continent become one family (!) governing themselves by Christian 
doctrines (!!) Love God above all things, and your neighbour as your- 
selves (!!!)” 

“The Wanderer in Syria,” * disclaims any intention 
of repeating the work already so well done by Richard- 
son, Clarke, and a “ Xerxes-host” of quartos, octavos, and duo- 
decimos, but, referring the reader to a guide-book for statistical 
information, aims to impart fresh personal impressioris of man 
and nature. Eothen is his model-book of Oriental travel, in 
imitation of which he throws off a series of sketches, mingling 
scenes and sentiments, in a style of great vivacity, quaintness, 
and brilliancy. “The highest value of travel,” he justly observes, 
“is not the accumulation of facts, but the perception of their 
significance. It is not the individual pictures and statues we 
saw in Italy, nor the elegance of Paris, nor the comfort of Eng- 
land, nor the splendour of the Orient in detail, which are per- 
manently valuable. It is the breadth they give to experience, 
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the more reasonable faith they inspire in the scope of human 
genius, the dreamy distances of thought with which they sur- 
round life. Inthe landscape which we enjoy as a varied whole, 
what do we care for the branching tree or the winding river, 
although we know that without tree and river there would be no 
landscape? When Italy, and Syria, and Greece have become 
thoughts in your mind, then you have truly travelled.” With 
such a perception of a traveller’s function, the ‘“ Wanderer” 
should have taken a still higher aim, and endeavoured, in his 
own work, to place that function on a level with that of the his- 
torian and poet; for if it be the function of the historian to 
rehabilitate the dead and deserted past, and that of the poet to 
people with the creations of his own fantasy the unborn future, 
it is the function of the traveller to breathe the fresh atmosphere, 
to recognise the inspiring genius, and picture the living realities 
of the present. Such a vindication of his own calling (which 
seems, indeed, to be that of a “ Wanderer”) would have been a 
valuable contribution to literature, which, in all its departments, 
is seeking for a clearer definition and higher elevation of its 
functions. Though tourists, like rhymesters, threaten to be a 
nuisance, yet the traveller, like the poet, will have his place in 
the world of letters so long as the countenance of nature conti- 
nues to smile, and the progress of nations invites observation. 

7 Fiction and female authorship at present rule the book- 
Fiction. —_ market in America. The “ Wide, Wide World,” by 
Elizabeth Wetherell, and ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” by Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, have had a sale quiteunprecedented in the United 
States. Our attention has thus been drawn a little more closely 
than before to this department of American literature. 

The “ Wide, Wide World”*® belongs to the Hannah More and 
Charlotte Elizabeth school of religious fiction. But, though a 
class-production, it is not sectarian; and, though “ evangelical” 
in its tone, it is not dogmatic. It exhibits the growth of achild’s 
mind with childlike simplicity and truthfulness. Ellen Mont- 
gomery is introduced to us as the only child of an American 
captain compelled by pecuniary embarrassments to break up 
house and home in New York,—sending Ellen to stay with his 
half-sister in a distant, outlandish settlement up the country, 
while he embarks with his invalid wife for Europe. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery is a loving and loveable woman united to a cold, selfish, 
unfeeling husband, and does not long survive her separation from 
her child, who is hurriedly packed off in charge of some friends 
of the family who had known them in better circumstances, and 
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whose cold charity makes Ellen feel that she is now in the wide, 
wide world! The aunt to whom she is committed is a sober- 
looking, but well-to-do middle-aged spinster—a cankered un- 
comely creature, snapping and snarling with every motion of her 
lips; always boasting of doing her duty, and yet never doing it 
in a dutiful way; priding herself upon her prim house and 
thrifty habits, and yet always complaining of her poverty ; stand- 
ing well with herself, and enjoying the comfortable delusion that 
she stands equally well with her neighbours; frugal in her fare, 
and homely in her apparel, yet, on set occasions, brisking herself 
out with finery, and making a vast parade of hospitality. Not 
a church-goer, in general, for that would be an extravagant 
waste of time; nor a professor of religion at home, for it pre- 
sents no attractions to her stiff and sterile soul. A woman of 
business habits, looking after her farm, doing the work of a 
dozen ordinary people, and pushing out of her way now her quiet 
old mother, and now the gentle girl to whom more by necessity 
than choice she had opened her door. Under this termagant Ellen 
feels in all its bitterness what it is to be an orphan in the wide, 
wide world! In that lone upland she resembles Mungo Park’s 
tuft of moss in the desert; but soon the desert itself becomes 
one of the green places of the earth when her assimilative spirit 
draws out its natural beauty and social wealth. Eventually she 
is adopted into a clergyman’s family, where her gushing sympa- 
thies find their congenial element. The very mono‘ony of the 
tale is musical, and onward to the close its simplicity should have 
been preserved unbroken ; but with the view of introducing a little 
more variety of character and incident, and in order to get Ellen's 
education completed at Edinburgh, a prosaic fancy discovers some 
of her mother’s relatives in Scotland, and, for a season, sends 
her thither; but she finally returns “ to spend her life with the 
friends whom she best loved.” ‘The spell, however, is broken. 
The whole charm of the story consists in its local concentration 
and microscopic intensity. Ellen is beautiful only where she 
grew: she. is no longer the same being in Scotland that she was 
in her own place and among her own people. In the end she 
disappoints us. The womanly child has grown a childish woman. 
There is nothing ideal about her. | The author has found her 
antitype in the Sunday-school, not in the wide, wide world. 
She has not aimed at developing womanhood, and here it is that 
her religious opinions have spoiled her success as an artist. Ellen 
Montgomery is the cusbiidhensiah of religious conventionalism, 
that is to say, she is a whining, whimpering, “ pious and accom- 
plished” young lady ! 

Miss Wetherell’s subsequent work, which bears the queer title 
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of “ Queechy,”” is so nearly a repetition of “ The Wide, Wide 
World,” that the same remarks apply to both. Fleda is certainly 
made of stronger stuff than Ellen ; but this is the only improve- 
ment which we can discover. Upon the whole, these works show 
great poverty of invention, and a faculty for dialogue rather than 
dramatic action. The conversations are conducted with ease 
and naturalness, but spun out to a tiresome length. They are 
alike deficient also in perspective, each day’s details being given 
with equal minuteness. ‘ Queechy” (so called from the name 
of the village which forms the /oca/e of the chief incidents of the 
tale) will hardly sustain the reputation of its predecessor; and 
neither will attain to more than a class popularity. 

Mrs. Stowe comes into the field of fiction with a riper genius, 
and at once wins richer laurels than Miss Wetherell. In “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin”" she has hit the nail on the head, not only as a 
littérateur, but as an abolitionist. No senator in Congress, no 
editor in a leading article, can come round the subject and round 
the reader, and into the heart of both so effectively, as this book 
—so superior is dramatic representation (where it can be em- 
ployed) to the sharpest weapons of logic and the loudest thunders 
of oratory. To its employment in the present instance many 
objections will be made; but slavery, besides being an abstract 
theory of human relations, and as such debateable, is a concrete 
reality of human life, and, as such, dramatizable. Since Miss 
Martineau published her “Game Law Tales,” specific social 
evils have successively adopted this method of laying their 
grievances before the world. The factory system and slop 
— found living embodiment in “ Mary Barton” and “ Alton 

ocke ;” and even the Chancery system finds its judgment 
drawing nigh with the periodical progress of “ Bleak House.” 
With such suggestive precedents, it is surprising that a system 
so urgently requiring this kind of treatment, and so suitable in 
many respects for it as slavery, should not till now have received 
it. As one of the “ peculiar institutions” of the luxurious South, 
it had become positively picturesque. In the North, it had be- 
come a question of law and logic, to be settled by the policeman 
and the —— with their fugitive-warrants and passages of “ holy 
writ.” How was this to be remedied? By representing it as a 


question of humanity, by reproducing the forgotten or concealed 
realities of the system—thereby dispelling the haze of romance 
which in the course of years gathers about the most hideous 
corruptions, and transferring it, if possible, to the side of righteous- 





” “Queechy.” By Elizabeth Wetherell. 2 vols. London: Nisbet and Co. 
* “Uncle Tom’s Log Cabin ; or, Life among the Lowly.” By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 2vols. 1852. 
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ness and truth. Such has been the aim of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;” 
and it is due to the author to say, that she has achieved her diffi- 
cult and delicate task without falling into either vulgarity or 
exaggeration—the two dangers most imminent in the treatment 
of such a subject. It is not necessary, in order to pass this 
opinion, that we should witness the working of the system with 
our own eyes: it is enough if we are competent to judge of the 
accuracy of the picture as a translation of the slave statutes into 
slave-life—it is enough that we can see that the darkest part of 
it is possible within the law, to say nothing of what is possible 
beyond. And it is rather amusing to find an American reviewer 
so forgetful of the function of the critic on the one hand, and 
the privilege of the artist on the other, as “to assure Mrs. Stowe 
that planters are neither in the habit of severing families, selling 
infants, or whipping their best hands to death.” It may be as 
this omniscient witness testifies; but the slave-code authorizes 
these very enormities, and no guarantee can be given that such 
sordid sensualists as Legree shall not, when it suits them, take 
full advantage of their “rights.” “ Uncle Tom,” however, is not 
exclusively a book of horrors; and it cannot be accused of pre- 
senting a one-sided picture: it is remarkable rather for its 
breadth of view, its variety of character and incident, its genial 
charity—tracing the evils of the system rather to its essential 
nature than to accidental circumstances, and showing that its 
worst features sometimes grow out of the mildest conditions in 
which it can possibly exist. Mrs. Selby is a good woman, and 
does her best to put her principles into practice; but her edu- 
cated negroes feel all the more bitterly the perils of their posi- 
tion. When the curse comes, she is powerless to prevent it, and 
Uncle Tom, carrying with him the esteem of nearly all Kentucky, 
is sent down the river to New Orleans. St. Clare is a humane 
and cultivated gentleman, as indulgent to his slaves as to his own 
family, but his death and the disposal of his estate once more 
send Tom to the auction-block. Poor Tom! we have not space 
to follow him through his vicissitudes, or to describe the singular 
attachment—so full of playful mirth and holy aspiration—which 
grew up between him and Eva St. Clare. Neither can we linger 
by Eva’s death-bed, while through her attenuated frame heaven 
shines into her soul, giving to the weak words of a child an 
intensity equal to life’s longest labours. Eva is an angelic appa- 
rition, “ whether in the body or out of the body we cannot tell ;” 
Tom is the hero of the tale—a bond fide man—worthy of Eva’s 
friendship—but a stave! Honest and intelligent, cheerful and 
devout, the contrast between the nobility of the old man’s cha- 
racter and his social degradation is well sustained—exciting a 
continuous feeling of sympathy, which cures the prejudiced 
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reader of his negrophobia, and rouses him at last to the highest 
pitch of wonder and indignation, to find that such a man, in such 
a country as America, could become, in this easy way, the pro- 
perty (soul and body) of such a beast as Legree! 

From negro life in America, we turn to “ human life” in Eng- 
land, as exhibited in a tale called “ Thorpe,”” written by William 
Mountford (author of “ Martyria,” ‘ Euthanasy,” &c.), who 
some time ago removed from England to America, where we 
understand he is now permanently settled. As aman of antique 
tastes, fond of old books, old times, and old towns, we surmised 
from the title of his tale, that he had sought relief from a qualm 
of home-sickness in recording his reminiscences of the old 
country as it appears to him now from his New England abode; 
and we were expecting to find, as we are sure there was to be 
found, in that “quiet English town” such an exuberance of 
human life as would confirm the experience of that worthy 
knight who said that he had “learned more in a dark corner of 
the Tower than in travelling round Europe.” But Thorpe is a 
very quiet town, and the people in it seem very quaint. It isa 
town of Quakers and Quietists. The minister “ opens his mouth 
in parables,” and his housekeeper “utters dark sayings of old.” 
Mrs. Satterthwaite, indeed, can pour forth a pageful of proverbs 
at a time; and even the errand-girl unwittingly replies to her 


mistress in apothegms! Thorpe is not a tale, but rather a series 
of +. _ form of instruction which, like Plato and Jean 


Paul, Mr. Mountford invariably and, in his own case, wisely 
prefers to the monologue in more ordinary use. The principal 
interlocutors are a Presbyterian minister, a Manchester manu- 
facturer, an Oxonian heretic, and an American farmer, whose 
sympathies and sentiments all flow in one direction, but whither 
it is difficult to discover. The author is an eclectic—reads the 
Fathers and the Puritans, the Quakers and the Rationalists— 
and, without respect of persons, appropriates what strikes his 
fancy. “Thorpe” is, consequently, a book of beautiful thoughts 
expressed in chaste language, and promotive of a serene and 
catholic piety. 

A metaphysical romance is as rare as an epic poem, and for a 
like reason; but Miss Caroline Cheseboro does not appear to 
have duly estimated the hazard of such an adventurous flight as 
she aims at in “Isa, a Pilgrimage.”* ‘To analyze a character by 
way of showing its greatness is like dissecting a butterfly by 





2 «Thorpe, a quiet English Town, and Human Life therein. A Tale.” By 
William Mountford. 1852. 


8 “sa: a Pilgrimage.” By Caroline Cheseboro. 1852. 
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way of showing its beauty. Any phrenological chart will fur- 
nish you with qualities sufficient to constitute a great man, but 
to present great qualities in such a concrete shape that the great- 
ness is felt and not merely invoiced requires a creative power 
which we do not discover in “Isa.” You are here introduced to 
a remarkable man, and to a very extraordinary woman, or, 
rather, they introduce each other, after the following fashion. 
You first read a paper written by Isa, containing an analytical 
appreciation of Weare, and then a paper by Weare appreciative 
of Isa. You are supposed then to have made their acquaintance, 
and to be prepared for the transcendental talk which follows. 
Weare is a divinity student whom Isa adores as the ideal of man- 
hood. Isa herself had been a workhouse girl, rescued by Weare’s 
mother, and adopted into the family. They grow up to man- 
hood and womanhood, but, as it turns out, the man’s growth is 
more of the heart, and the woman’s more of the head. They 
avow a passionate attachment for each other; but in Isa a 

assion stronger than love develops itself, viz., the ambition of 
intellectual empire! She makes a literary engagement which 
brings her into contact with an intellect still greater than her 
own, to whom she eventually surrenders her head, heart, and 
hand. Alanthus Stuart is an Atheist and a Socialist; but to Isa 
he is an intellectual deity; and, like William Godwin and Mary 
Woolstoncroft, they heroically sacrifice their conventional reputa- 
tion upon the altar of conviction. The intended moral of the 
tale is not very palpable. The author’s theological sentiments 
are decidedly “ evangelical,” and we anticipated nothing less 
than a terrific storm at the close; but Isa’s death is as peaceful 
and heroic as her life was pure. Stuart asks her if she antici- 
eng annihilation, “ As (she replies) there is no annihilation, I 

ave never for a moment imagined that there is. I am going 
within the veil—you will follow me. I shall wait just beyond 
the point on which your eyes are fixed now. I will not go fur- 
ther until you join me, Alanthus.” “Isa (says Stuart), I will 
meet you there. In the daytime and the night, in bitterest need, 
in loneliness, in desertion, in danger, wherever I go, whatever I 
do, you will be with me! I am above the world!” Pretty fair 
parting this for two Atheists! But by connecting it with a dream 
in another part of the volume, we believe that the author would 
have this farewell to be taken as a specimen of the cold comfort 
which philosophy ministers to its votaries. The metaphysics of 
the tale account for Isa’s serene confidence by attributing it to 
the influence of Stuart’s will; and with this piedge of their 
eternal doom the Nemesis of orthodoxy would seem to be 
Satisfied ! 
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It will now be necessary for us to make a summary 
disposal of the works before us that still remain un- 
noticed. The Biblical student will be pleased to 
hear that Dr. Palfrey’s “ Academic Lectures on the Jewish Scrip- 
tures and Antiquities,” are at length completed in four volumes. 
The two first were published in 1840, and, after an interval of 
twelve years, the remaining two have appeared. The work 
bears a high reputation for learning and liberality. “The Ap- 
proaching Crisis,” by A. J. Davis, is a tedious reply from his 

culiar point of view to a course of lectures recently delivered 

y Dr. Bushnell on the “ Naturalistic theories of Religion as 
opposed to supernatural revelation.” ‘ Immortality Triumphant,” 
by J. B. Dods, might be appropriately termed the Electrical 
tinal of Christianity! ‘ New Themes for the Protestant 
Clergy” is of the Elihu Burritt school of Christian philanthropy. 
Its only value consists in some dissertational notes at the end on 
the literature of charity, —, pauperism, political eco- 
nomy, and Protestantism. Brewster’s “ Philosophy of Human 
Nature” is not a systematic treatise, but a sort of classified com- 
mon-place book, containing all the accumulated thoughts, origi- 
nal and selected, of a long life, on education, manners, marriage, 
&c. It contains many curious ideas, and is published as “a 
beacon-light for the young, and an incentive to the aged for their 
contributions to a work which shall successfully solve the dark 
and wonderful problems of the human heart.” “The Life of 
Dr. Samuel Worcester” is a class biography. He was the brother 
of Dr. Noah Worcester, the apostle of the peace question. 
Samuel and Noah were respectively editors of the “ Panoplist” 
and the “Christian Disciple,” the former the champion of 
orthodoxy, and the latter of liberalism. A new “ Life of William 
Penn,” by S. M. Jauney, was written, but not published, before 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s Biography appeared in America. He has 
had access to “original materials,” which enable him to furnish 
“a more full and accurate account of the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania than has hitherto been given to the world.” (He objects 
to Dixon’s representation of him as a disciple of Algernon 
Sydney, and corrects other mistakes into which that writer has 
fallen.) The “ Memorial of James Fennimore Cooper” is a 
report of the great meeting held in New York in honour of his 
memory, and, besides Bryant’s Discourse on his Life and Genius, 
contains the speeches delivered on the occasion by Webster, 
Bancroft, and others, with letters from the most distinguished 
American literati. It is embellished with a portrait of the great 
novellist, and a view of his country seat. ‘The History of the 
Second Church in Boston,” which has had among its pastors 
Cotton Mather, Henry Ware, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, is on 
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that, and on other accounts, a work of some value and interest. 
On the principle of Townsend’s “ Accusations of History against 
Popery,” Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody has collected a volume of 
«Crimes of the House of Austria against Mankind,” an inge- 
nious but necessarily exaggerated kind of argument against des- 

tism. Nathaniel Green’s “Improvisations and Translations” 
is a beautiful book, by which is to be understood, not the poetry, 
which is worthless, but the paper and typography, which are 
exquisite. On the other hand, there is some excellent poetry in 
“Lyra and other Poems,” by Alice Carey, who seems to have 
the genius necessary for her vocation. To lawyers and legisla- 
tors the * Works of Daniel Webster,” edited by Edward Everett, 
in six volumes, will be a welcome accession to their libraries. 
The first two volumes contain his speeches on public occasions; 
the three succeeding volumes embrace the greater part of the 
speeches delivered in the Massachusetts legislature, and in the 
two houses of congress; and the sixth and last volume contains 
his legal arguments, addresses to the jury, diplomatic papers, and 
letters addressed to various persons on important political 
questions. 
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Art. XII.—Conremporary LITERATURE OF GERMANY.* 


Philology Tt knowledge of the German language will doubt- 

: less receive an important increase from the ela- 
borate and learned dictionary of the venerable brothers Grimm, 
who have just published their first number.' The research which 
they display is something marvellous. Scarcely any words are 
given without authorities, and these are found in the earliest as 
well as in the most recent authors. Latin equivalents are added 
to German meanings, and when there is a corresponding expres- 
sion in a provincial dialect, it does not pass unnoticed. What 
the size of the book will be when it is completed, we cannot 
conjecture. The first number, which contains 120 pages, royal 
octavo, with double columns, closely printed, does not get 
beyond the word “ Allverein.” It should, however, be observed 
that every word, compound as well as simple, has a separate 
head, and generally a separate authority. What we miss, re- 
garding the book from an English point of view, is an indication 








* The works named in this article have been furnished by Messrs, Williams 
eud Norgate and Mr. David Nutt. 


** Deutsches Worterbuch.” VonJ. und W. Grimm, Leipzig. 1852, 
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of conjugation and of declension, which seems to us as necessary 
as the indication of gender. Perhaps, however, to Germans— 
and it is for Germans that the dictionary is made—the omission 
may not seem a deficiency. The plan of the work, and the 
principles on which it is conducted, are not yet explained, but a 
full explanation is promised in the preface to the first volume. 

Another contribution to the mie of modern languages, is a 
German edition’ of the “ Historical View of the Languages and 
Literature of the Slavic Nations, with a Sketch of their Popular 
Poetry,” written in English by a German lady, under the as- 
sumed name of Taloj, and published at New York in 1850. 
Dr. Briihl, who regards political Panslavism as a notion worthy 
of Bedlam, but would further any endeavour on the part of the 
various tribes of the large Sclavonic family to render their lan- 
guage—or rather languages—a vehicle for the expression of the 
highest ideas, was looking out for a book that would render 
knowledge on the subject generally accessible to the Germans. 
A learned work, stuffed with dull citations, and written with 
minute philological criticism, would not have answered his pur- 
pose; but he wanted a tolerably short work, which, written with 
some love of the subject, would serve to amuse as well as to 
instruct. Such a work presented itself in Taloj’s “ View,” which 
in a condensed form, contains a complete history of the Sclavonic 
literature in all its branches to the recent year, 1850; and which, 
moreover, was honoured with the strong commendation of Dr. 
Schaffarik, librarian of the University of Prague. These favour- 
able antecedents, added to a report from the publisher, M. Geibel, 
that Dr. Briihl would undertake a translation, produced the 
German book now before us. Perhaps the knowledge of the 
fact that the American book is so highly esteemed by continental 
scholars, including a savant of one of the chief Sclavonic cities, 
may cause it to be better known in England, where, notwith- 
standing that it is written in our vernacular, we fear it is but 
little appreciated. 

Dr. Eugen Huhn, who brings out a new history of the 
German literature,* seems rather a bold man, when he 
declares in his preface, that he comes before the public neither 
with apologies for placing himself by the side of other writers on 
the same subject, nor with the assumption that he has studied 
more deeply, or knows more, than his predecessors, and then 
avows that he has not striven to add anything new. The reader 


History. 





2 “ Uebersichtliches Handbuch einer Geschichte der Slavischen Sprachen und 
Literatur.” Von Taloj. “Deutsche Ausgabe.” Von Dr. B. K. Briihl. Leipzig. 
1852. 

* “Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur.” Von Dr. E. Hubn. Stuttgart. 
1852. 
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is tempted to ask, “ Then why did you come at all?” and will 
scarcely be satisfied with the hint, that he may perhaps find more 
novelty than he was led to expect. Nor can we altogether 
accept the explanation, that this book is adapted for a more 
general public than the numerous books already in existence ; 
for surely it gives us a very poor notion of German cultivation, 
to suppose there is an pF nl public incapable of reading 
Gervinus—while the public which desires more detail respecting 
the earlier literature than Gervinus gives, must be a very special 
public indeed. 

Dr. Huhn’s statement that he brings the history down to the 
present day, whereas it is customary to leave off with the death 
of Géthe, certainly seems at first sight to indicate a special value 
inhis book. But on rubbing up our memories a little, we discover 
that it has not been altogether so customary to leave off with the 
death of Géthe. Dr. Biese, for instance, whose manual of the 
history of German literature was published in 1846, has come 
far beyond the Géthe landmark; and that he has done his task 
just as well as his successor, we can show by parallel extracts on 
the subject of Lenau, who of course belongs to the recent portion 
of the book, and whom we select merely as the first name that 
occurs. 

Biese says :— 

“ Nicolaus Lenau (Niembsch von Strehlenau), born in 1802, at Chutad 
in Hungary, first came forward as a poet at the time when the Poles 
succumbed to the superiority of foreign strength. His lyric poems 
appeared in 1832, and in 1838 there was an edition of ‘newer poems,’ 
which were further increased in the last edition of 1844. Enthusiasm 
for national liberty, and a pure sympathy with the fate of the unhappy 
Poles, together with a living devotion to nature, with whom he hopes 
to find internal peace and a consolation for the disappointment of his 
hopes in man,—these were the fundamental elements which excited 
Lenau’s poetical talent. (‘Abschied der Gefangene’-—‘ Abschied von 
Galizien’—‘ Der Polenfliichtling.’)* Penetrated with the proud spirit of 
his nation, which in earlier times, after its migration, had victoriously 
maintained its position in many contests, he is able to depict, in fresh 
and lively colours, the peculiarities of his land and people (‘ Die Haide- 
schenke’—‘ Die Werbung’—‘ Mischka.”) He plunges with love into 
the phenomena and phases of nature, clothing them with inner life, 
while he animates them with the wealth of his own mind (‘ Lenz’— 
‘ Liebesfeier,’ ‘der Gefangene’); although an unconquerable discord in 
the poet’s breast causes a tone of deep melancholy to predominate. 
The beautiful world of faith which blessed his youth is destroyed; the 
fruits from the tree of knowledge afford him no refreshment ; his father- 





_* The words in parenthesis are the titles of poems cited by Biese to illustrate 
his remarks. 
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land—the lofty goddess Germania—cannot console him; she is dead, 
and wanders in the realms of shade. Destructive doubt is his comrade, 
and allows him to see nothing but the perishable. Pain, with whom 
he holds converse, is his only confidant. This universal agony paralyzes 
the native freedom of the mind and destroys lyrical facility, often 
clothing itself in the most violent images, and being unable to utter the 
simple speech of natural feeling. Lenau was particularly attracted by the 
story of the ‘ Wandering Jew’ (‘ Der ewige Jude’—‘ Ahasver der Jude’), 
and the tradition of Faust, the latter of which he treated in an epico- 
dramatic poem (1836), alternating narrative with dialogue. This poem 
is the expression of Lenau’s internal desolation ; it contains many 
beauties, but misses the deep import of the legend. Here the desire of 
Faust for knowledge appears as the sin which summons Mephistopheles. 
We are not struck as in Githe’s poem by the tragic despair of Faust, 
who, in the midst of his sensual riot, still preserves his mental eleva- 
tion, but we merely find bitter scorn at the failure of his efforts. 
Faust’s weariness of life appears as the last element; despising every- 
thing terrestrial, he flies the earth and seeks that grey infinity, the sea. 
After he has been shipwrecked, and has learnt in the midst of the rough 
sailor’s life an energetic contempt for death, he kills himself in the 
conviction that his own proper essence is a portion of the divinity, and 
that his earthly happiness is but a dream of his higher being. Having 
thus in his ‘ Faust’ represented a desire for knowledge as sinful in its 
origin, he afterwards, in his ‘Savonarola’ (1837), opened a decided war 
against knowledge, and entered into a didactic contest against modern 
science, by which he sank from the elevation of poetry. Within the 
last few years he has unfortunately lost his reason, but his friends still 
entertain hopes of his recovery.” 


Now, considering that Biese treats of the whole compass of 
German literature within a limit of about 700 pages, this notice 
of Lenau, who, be it remembered, did not make his appearance 
till just upon Géthe’s death, is as satisfactory a bit of charac- 
teristic literary biography as could be desired. Let us now see 
how Dr. Huhn, who especially boasts of his post-Géthian litera- 
ture, treats of the same poet :— 


“Born in Hungary, Lenau understands how to introduce the pecu- 
liarities of his home into his poetry, which is pervaded by the elegiac 
tone of universal agony, while many of his poems—as, for instance, his 
Polish songs, are sustained by a sense of national freedom. His fame 
chiefly rests upon his lyric poems, many of which are most felicitous, 
and far exceed the other productions of the present age. He also 
attempted the epic region in his ‘ Albigenses’ and his ‘ Savonarola,’ but 
with small success, as he was deficient in plastic imagination and ob- 
jectivity. With his ‘Faust’ he entered the dramatic region, and his 
success was the less on account of its inferiority to Géthe’s work. 
Moreover, the poetical value even of his lyric poems is without deep 
foundation, for his universal agony—a state of mind in itself opposed 
to xsthetical production—drove him to forced images and expressions ; 
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preventing a free play of real feeling, while reflection was everywhere 
intruded, and the elegiac tone which appears as an under-current, gave 
his lyrical poems a certain degree of monotony, coldness, and constraint. 
All this arose from the unhappy tendency of his mind, which at an 
early period indicated the insanity of his later years. In some single 
instances he succeeded, as in his ‘ Klara Hebert,’ ‘Der Abschied von 
Galizien, ‘ Die Nichtliche Fahrt,’ ‘ Der Polenfliichtling,’ ‘ Die Werbung,’ 
‘Die Haideschenke,’ ‘ Die drei Zigeuner,’ &c., and his name is one of the 
most respected in the present day.” 


A comparison between these two extracts will at once show 
that whatever is good in Dr. Huhn, is likewise to be found in 
Biese, and that every difference between them is a change for 
the worse in the later historian. As for the recent death of poor 
Lenau, we hear no more about it in the book of 1852 than in the 
book of 1846, when it had not occurred. 

There is still, however, a value in Dr. Huhn’s history—a value 
which it derives from its form. ‘The general remarks on the 
various authors are interspersed with statements in smaller print, 
not only of the dates of each author's birth and death, but in 
many instances of the dates of his various publications, with 
some of the principal events of his life. Thus a great deal of 
valuable historical information is conveyed at a single glance. 

A “ History of Antiquity,”"* by Max Diincker, promises well 
as a clearly-written and very agreeable book, on a subject which 
will always be interesting. His first volume—the only one 
which has yet appeared—is occupied with the Egyptians and the 
various nations of the Semitic race, including the Hebrews, the 
Assyrians, the Babylonians, &c. In dealing with the Jewish 
records, the author seems to be mildly rationalistic, connecting 
miraculous phenomena with natural antecedents. For instance, 
when treating of the plagues with which Moses afflicted Pharaoh, 
he calls attention to the fact that these plagues derive their pecu- 
liar character from the nature of the country. To the present 
day the waters of the Nile become red and foetid, and frogs are 
abundant after an overflow of the waters, when “boils and 
blains” are likewise not unfrequent. Snakes and snails are to 
be found in great numbers in the neighbourhood of Sinai, and 
use is made of the circumstance when the benefits of the Deity 
to his chosen people are to be extolled. The tendency of all 
this it is easy enough to see; but the work is written in a style 
so completely the reverse of polemic, and contains so much 
wellenanged information, that no rational person could well 
object to it, on account of its discrepancy with his religious con- 
victions. It is a book completely adapted to the general reader, 





4 “ Geschichte des Alterthums.” Von Max Diinmcker. Berlin. 1852, 
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for the chain of narration is pursued without fear of telling at 
length what has been told before ; and here it differs from the 
many productions of the German savants, which presuppose a 
general knowledge of the subjects which they illustrate with a 
mass of critical details. 

A controversy has arisen between the two distinguished scho- 
lars, Gruppe and Béckh. The former, a short time ago, pub- 
lished a treatise on the cosmic systems of the Greeks, in which 
he endeavoured to refute Béckh’s opinion, that Plato in the 
“ Timzeus” evinced no knowledge of the earth’s diurnal motion 
round its axis. This has produced, on the part of Béckh, a 
reply,’ in the shape of a letter to Alexander Von Humboldt, 
whom he conceives to be included in Gruppe’s attack. We need 
hardly say that Bockh adheres to his original opinion. 

M. Christoph T. Schwab has made use of a tour in Greece 
to take observations of the nature, history, and antiquities of 
Arcadia. The tour was made in the latter part of the autumn 
of 1848, which is the pleasantest time for travels in the classic 
region. The result of the combined erudition and research of 
M. Schwab is contained in a pamphlet,’ which gives a lite- 
rally full description of the country, suited rather to the scholarly 
professor than to the general reader. 

M. Hugo Eisenhart is a politician who has been greatly 
disgusted by the results of the recent movements in 

ermany, and would seek a remedy for disorder in the 
establishment of a permanent hereditary peerage. He owns 
that for along time he could not at all understand the legitimate 
functions of a nobility in a perfectly organized state. The agri- 
culturist, the manufacturer, the tradesman, have their respective 
offices in producing and preparing raw material, and putting it, 
prepared or not, into circulation; the artist employs his material 
to embody an idea; the man of learning instructs through the 
medium of words; the priest sanctifies all with his general 
blessing; but what is left for the noble to do? This question 
not a little puzzled M. Eisenhart; but after he had reflected, 
that with all our tendency to equality there is a sort of instinct 
which prevents the citoyen in the carriage from classing himself 
with the citoyen behind it, he began to perceive that above the 
other social strata there should be a class, far removed from the 
ordinary cares of obtaining a subsistence, and therefore capable 
of more independent devotion to the service of the state. He 
would form his German peerage partly from the ancient nobility, 
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5 “ Untersuchungen iiber das Kosmische System des Platon.” Von A. Béckh. 
Berlin. 1852. 
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and, as these would be insufficient, would fill up the number, 
not with men who have performed ordinary official services, but 
the highest position should be the passe of “great deeds ac- 
knowledged by history; deeds which in stormy times have 
guided the state with heroic strength, and which in one great 
resolve have founded anew the honour, the freedom, and the 
happiness of millions.” His treatise’ is written in a declamatory, 
turgid style, and though it is not long, arithmetically measured, 
it is still diffuse, compared with the amount of thought it 
conveys. 

A “System of Statistics,”* by M. L. Stein, which is designed 
to form part of a system of general political science, is an ad- 
mirable specimen of methodical arrangement and clearness in 
treating of a branch of knowledge less familiar to the German 
than to the English and French. The principle of division 
which he has adopted seems to argue an Hegelian influence, but 
his work may be read without reference to a school, and he lays 
down his general laws with a precision that makes them intelli- 
gible even to the least initiated. 

The geological literature of Germany is increased by a 
small treatise,’ written by Louis Vertisch, pastor of 
Satow in Mecklin, who ascribes the most important 
changes in the aspect of the earth to the influence of an unknown 
cosmic mass, which passed along in such a direction that the line 
of strongest attraction fell into the plane of the equator, and 
this mass was powerful enough to attract from the earth a portion 
of its atmosphere. “ Comparative Geography,” a science named, 
by analogy, from “ Comparative Anatomy,” receives the benefit 
of a dissertation by the illustrious geographer, Carl Ritter, who 
adds several treatises on important subjects, such as the form of 
the earth’s crust, the historical element in geographical science, 
&c., which have already appeared in another shape." 

Dr. G. F. Taute" favours the world with a most por- 
tentous-looking work on the philosophy of religion, 
professing to take “ Herbart’s Philosophy” as his point 
of view. He is a theologian of the orthodox school, and, as far 
as we can see, might have gone on after his own fashion, without 
reference to Herbart or anybody else. He regards the French 
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encyclopeedists and the modern’ German philosophers and 
rationalists as “all in a tale,” deriving their common origin from 
Spinoza, and the emancipation of the world from Spinozism and 
absolute idealism he regards as his loftiest aim. We have no 
inclination to follow out his bulky polemics, in which pietistical 
declamation often supplies the place of argument; but as the 
view taken of the miracles mentioned in the Bible may be 
viewed as a fair test of a German theologian’s results, we give 
Dr. Taute’s interpretation of the marriage-feast at Cana as a 
specimen of his mode of proceeding, that our readers may 
decide whether they will read his 1600 pages, which he has now 
published, and which, for all we can see to the contrary, may be 
followed by 1600 more :— 


“ At the marriage-feast held at Cana, the Redeemer turned water into 
wine—certainly a great divine miracle—a miracle which is opposed 
to all the phenomena of our experience, and breaks the chain of them 
without remorse. But we can always make experiments for ourselves, 
and see what will result from them. We know the vine; we know 
that under present circumstances it puts forth leaves and blossoms, 
which afterwards become fruit and ripen. Berries, with their seeds in 
groups, which we call clusters, are the fruits of the vine, and, when 
pressed, yield must; this, exposed to the air and the warmth, undergoes 
the process of saccharine and vinous fermentation, and becomes wine, 
properly so called. However, we know more than this; we know the 
essential nature of wine; we know its chemical elements, carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, which, combined with various kinds of vegetable matter, 
constitute the real substance of wine. We know that to produce fer- 
mentation in the must, a fermenting matter is required which contains 
nitrogen, and that this is foreign to the vinous substance. We know 
that as the wine becomes older it also becomes better, inasmuch as 
during the quiet state of fermentation in which the wine continues, it 
constantly throws off tartar, while the slimy and saccharine particles 
are thrown off. What follows from these experiences, which, within 
.certain variable limits, always accompany the making of wine? It is 
certain that the natural process through which the wine has to pass 
aims at nothing more than to bring the essential elements of wine— 
viz., carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen into a state, the result of which is 
the vinous quality. Now suppose there was some other process besides 
the natural one, by means of which it was possible to bring the elements 
of wine into the same essential condition. In that case we should not re- 
quire the vine, the press, or the fermentation. The supposition of such 
an artificial process is opposed to all that we know by experience of the 
natural process, but the absolute necessity of this natural process is 
not in the least proved by the fact that it actually takes place. Propo- 
sitions attained by induction are without necessity and universality; 
and, in the face of all the facts of experience, the possibility yet re- 
mains that the same result may be attained in another and perhaps a 
shorter way. That nature has not attained perfect mastery in her works 
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she shows us everywhere, or whence should we have so much that 
is abnormal and repulsive? If she has to bring about anything safely, 
quickly, and surely, art must come to her assistance. Thus it is in 
agriculture, in the rearing of cattle, in the various trades, and in the 
cultivation of man, and in diseases. Art and science always aim at an 
improvement of mere naturalism, both in quantity and quality. Even 
real natural products are produced by art more easily and speedily than 
by nature. What preparations must nature make, what a combination 
of favourable circumstances must she await before she can produce 
mineral water. Art, by the employment of natural elements, produces 
it by a shorter way, and, if fortune favours, equals the natural produc- 
tion. With nature there is a great expenditure of force to create the 
water that falls from heaven, out of oxygen and hydrogen. She brings 
into action violent electrical and magnetic processes, while it is very ques- 
tionable whether these will assist at the right time, and bring about the 
desired result; whether light and caloric will sufficiently co-operate. 
On the other hand, art produces water—as, for instance, in Lichtenberg’s 
apparatus—easily and quickly, nay, in an instant, by means of the electric 
spark. Now the very thing that occurs with respect to the electric 
spark in the production of water, took place with respect to the divine 
spark in the production of the miraculous wine at Cana. It was by 
means of the divine spark that the raw elements of wine, dispersed 
throughout the atmosphere, were suddenly so combined as to produce 
natural wine. Now this very divine spark, which was neither chemical 
nor electrical, was in the power of the Redeemer; for he never per- 
formed his miracles without his heavenly Father. The Gospel tells us 
that water was turned into wine; but it does not maintain that the 
surrounding air, the warmth and the light of heaven were cut off from 
all communication with the water. Neither was there any want of 
carbon or nitrogen, especially when so many persons were assembled as 
at a wedding, to cause the wine to ferment. All the elements of wine 
are to be found in the atmosphere, in which they float freely, so that it 
was a great condescension on the part of the Redeemer that he did not 
cause wine at once to rain down from the air, but had it fetched in 
vessels.” 


And so on—and so on—and so on; what a waste of inge- 
nuity, and what a world of sophistry is here! The simple man 
who believes that actual water was converted into actual wine, 
has got just as far as this learned doctor, who believes that vinous 
elements were supernaturally brought together by a divine spark. 
If it is conceded that a supernatural power can modify the ordi- 
nary operations of nature, what does it matter, whether it shows 
itself in the form of conversion or acceleration? A tension of 
the natural muscles that will enable a man to leap from Dover to 
Calais, is just as miraculous as a pair of wings pointing from his 
heel. The great question respecting miracles is simply this: 
“Whether we have evidence enough to assume that the chain of 
natural events exhibited by experience has been interrupted by 
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a foreign power?” and it is idle to attempt an answer to this 

uestion by the substitution of one miracle to another. Dr. 
Taute’s depreciation of nature, for the sake of working out his 
miracle, is not a little amusing. The orthodox theologian has 
stumbled into a heterodox path ; and we fear that those worthy 
men in our own country, who so kindly load our book-shelves 
with volumes of physico-theology, and who clutch at plants, 
stars, minerals, human hands—anything, in short, that they may 
procure new documents in favour of the teleological system 
—will find in Dr. Taute an indifferent ally. 

A strange-looking book,” printed in a biblical form, and pro- 
fessing to be the “ Newest Testament,” makes a conspicuous ap- 
pearance among more temperate publications. The author, who 
is styled the “ Advocate Clément,” has no small opinion of his 
own mission. He addresses the wiser and the better among 
mankind in the name of God; and says that with this, his 
Newest Testament, he has accomplished true salvation for time 
and eternity. It is to be the divine touchstone for the present 
generation; and will show who is of God and who is not. So 
he goes on, blending a sort of crude science with his ravings, 
and making the most startling assertions with all the show of 
divine inspiration. For instance, he says, without the slightest 
hesitation : 


“Every quarter of the globe, Africa, America, Australia, and Europe, 
had, like Asia, their patriarchal pair, created, not born of woman, placed 
by God distinct-wise in ten or twenty spots, more or less distant from 
each other in each quarter of the globe, a society of ten, twenty, thirty, 
forty pairs, more or less being placed in so many paradises corresponding 
with the various localities.” 


Books of this description are the most useless in the sphere of 
literature. If they contain anything of value from a scientific 
point of view, that value is destroyed by a form which, of all 
others, is repugnant to science, while to the generality of culti- 
vated mankind they are simply offensive. 

— The first business of a biographer is to “* show cause” 

¥: why a biography should be written: the second, to 
explain the relation in which he has stood to his subject, and the 
means he has had of executing his task. To an inquiry on the 
first of these points the name of Thorwaldsen will mostly be 
thought a sufficient answer; on the second, Professor Thiele is 
able to afford us full satisfaction." He was an intimate friend 
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of the “ Danish Phidias,” and as one of those appointed by him 
to execute his will, he was, in the year 1844, the year of ‘Thor- 
waldsen’s deceasé, despatched to Rome by king Christian VIII. 
to assert the claims of Denmark to the works left behind in his 
studio. While awaiting some of the legal formalities necessary 
for their transport, and lingering in the departed sculptor’s deso- 
late abode, he made an almost accidental discovery of an immense 
mass of biographical materials, the existence of which had been 
previously unknown. Loitering in contemplative mood about 
the Palazzo Tomati—a gloomy abode in its best days, and now 
tenfold more dreary—amidst remnants, of decayed furniture, 
rickety chairs and tables, bits of packing-cases, sawdust and 
straw, which covered the floors, he amused himself by picking 
up and arranging fragments of letters, visiting cards, &c., many 
with rough sketches on the backs of them, that lay scattered about 
amongst the manifold débris. Further rummaging discovered a 
large pocket-book, black, old, mouldy and venerable, the aspect of 
which carried the thoughts of the Professor back to the Icelandic 
home of the sculptor's ancestors; and on opening it, there appeared, 
carefully wrapped up, some letters from his father and mother. 
Pursuing his researches, and recollecting that it was a habit of 
Thorwaldsen—though he would toss letters about in a reckless 
manner, and even use bunches of them to help in packing his 
marbles—never wilfully to destroy any, Professor Thiele became 
convinced that a great quantity of them must be in existence 
somewhere. It now occurred to him that on a former visit to 
the sculptor he had noticed a flight of steps leading down from 
one of the rooms to the door of a cellar apparently long disused, 
and blocked up with planks and rubbish. ‘This he determined 
now to explore. A lantern was fetched, the planks and rubbish 
cleared away, when lo! in the dark damp cellar, the abode of 
snakes and scorpions, were discovered several casks of letters, 
papers, and drawings, hidden under lumps of clay, bricks, and 
fragments of sculpture purposely laid over them—stowed away 
apparently for years, and it may be afterwards forgotten. Great 
was the labour imposed on his biographer by the discovery of 
this hidden treasure, in the airing, drying, and arranging of the 
papers half destroyed by damp; but it seems to have been per- 
formed as a labour of love, and most of these documents have 
been since arranged and mounted, and may now be seen at the 
Thorwaldsen Museum at Copenhagen. ‘They relate of course 
principally to the period of the artist’s residence in Italy, and it 
is much to be regretted, that of the earlier period of his life— 
the seed time of the future harvest—such scanty notices are to 
be found. From what can be gathered, it appears that he was 
in his childhood and youth steeped in poverty to the lips. His 
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father, who was employed in the dock-yards, was not only an 
indifferent workman, but addicted to drinking; and in his in- 
fancy his poor mother was often seen with her baby in a garret 
wanting the common necessaries of life. Subsequently the do- 
mestic circumstances improved a little, but never advanced 
beyond a very narrow and disorderly condition. Of education 
for the boy there appears to have been no question beyond what 
little help his mother could afford; but his attempts at drawing, 
whether assisted by his father or not, were soon such as to attract 
the attention of a friend of the family, who procured him a pre- 
sentation to the Academy of Arts when he was eleven years 
old. His progress here seems to have been rather less rapid 
than might have been expected ; probably because a great part of 
his time was occupied in helping his father, who, relying on his 
talents, had now undertaken to make figure-heads for ships. In 
1793, however, when he was twenty-three, he gained the great 
gold medal to which a travelling pension was attached; and 
shortly afterwards, in pursuance of the advice of friends rather 
than his own inclination, left his family and his country never 
to return except for one brief visit. It is somewhat mournful to 
hear of the home made desolate by the withdrawal of the hope- 
ful son, its pride and its support; of the helpless tears of the 
mother, displaying his parting gifts, and kissing the old waist- 
coat that he had left behind: but, 


“ Things like this you know must be 
In every famous victory,” 


and the battle of life, like other battles, demands its victims. 
Thorwaldsen did gain the victory as an artist; yet all through 
his biography we are haunted by the sense of want of harmony 
between the man and his position—a sculptor born in a country 
which can afford no education to a sculptor, no maintenance for 
him when educated. One after another his works are sent 
home, pronounced excellent, but lie mouldering in warehouses, 
vexing the souls of the artist and his friends with their charges 
for freight and so forth, which nobody is willing to pay. 

From the period of his establishment in Rome, the biography 
of Thorwaldsen is principally occupied with an enumeration of 
the various works ordered and executed for sundry noble patrons 
and the correspondence concerning them, with occasional mention 
of financial difficulties, and here and there of embarrassments of a 
tenderer nature, of which the most serious was a project of mar- 
riage with a Scotch lady of fortune—a Miss Mackenzie. The 
affair was broken off solely from the volatile behaviour of Thor- 
waldsen ; yet he appears to have been really attached to the 
lady, and even many years afterwards exhibited signs of strong 
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emotion, on her accidentally entering a room where he was. 
The conduct of Miss Mackenzie in the trying situation in which 
she was placed was admirable. In a touching farewell she says, 
“Tf you enjoy all the good that I wish you, you will be happier 
than 1 could have made you in our happiest days.” She never 
returned to her own country, or formed any other attachment. 
On the whole we feel some disappointment that Professor Thiele 
should not, with the materials at his disposal, have brought us to 
a closer view of the great sculptor. Of the details of his daily 
life—of the thousand minute traits that mark a character, and 
call up a living image before us—we have almost nothing. 

As “ My Life and Acts in Hungary,” has already been trans- 
lated, besides being extensively noticed by the daily and weekly 
press, our readers are, in all probability, sufficiently acquainted 
with its contents, to make any further mention of them super- 
fluous. The amount of credit to be given to its statements 
cannot of course be accurately determined till the publication of 
the replies which it will doubtless call forth. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that it has been skilfully timed to take advantage of the 
moment when Kossuth is floating rapidly down the ebb tide of 
popular favour. 

The “ History of Gustavus Adolphus,” though complete in 
itself, is intended to form a part of a domestic historical library 
(Historische Hats Bibliothek), of which we believe twelve or thirteen 
numbers have already appeared. ‘These publications are not so 
common in Germany as with us. A stronger line of demarcation 
has usually been drawn between the learned and unlearned public ; 
and while historical works addressed to the one, have been mostly 
so bulky in form, and so profound and critical in their contents, as 
to alarm all but professed students—others have been too trivial 
to merit the attention of cultivated general readers, being in fact 
merely intended for school abridgments. The present work is in- 
tended to occupy a middle rank between these two classes; and 
for this it seems to be well adapted. This choice of a subject 
necessarily involves the writer in the disadvantage of frequently 
passing over familiar ground; but the character of Gustavus 
Adolphus is one that must always attract popular sympathy— 
rising like a star above the dust and smoke of the tremendous 
strife with which his fortunes, fame, and life were so intimately 
connected. The principal danger for the historian of the “ Lion 
of the North,” is that of falling into undiscriminating panegyric. 





4 Mein Leben und Wirken in Ungan in den Jahren 1848-1849.” Von 
Arthur Gérgei. Leipsig. Brockhaus. 1852. 
Se Geschichte Gustav Adolphs :” nach Andreas Fryxell. Leipsig. Lorch. 
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It would have been perhaps well if the recent attacks on the 
great Protestant hero by Catholic writers had not been passed 
quite without notice. 

“The Book of Crimes’ is, as may be conjectured from its 
title, a contribution to the knowledge of the morbid anatomy of 
the human mind. The present volume, which is the first of a 
new series, contains a full discussion of the case of Professor 
Webster, and of other remarkable criminals, in all the hideous 
varieties of the species, and, from the nature of its subject, of 
course much that is painful and disgusting. To do the author 
justice, however, he seems to have had a better object in view 
than that of ministering to a depraved appetite for horrors— 
namely, that of preparing the way for the introduction of the 
trial by jury into his country, by instructing his countrymen in 
the nature of evidence in criminal cases, and developing their 
psychological tact, “by laying bare the secret laboratory of 
crime in the breast of the criminal ;” showing how the germ of 
the criminal intention first took root, developed itself, and gained 
strength, till the better impulses existing in every human breast 
were finally vanquished in the struggle. It has also been the 
author’s purpose to point attention to certain judicial murders, 
which have originated in the weakness, narrow-mindedness, or 
passion of judges, or the secret, malicious, inquisitorial mode of 
procedure customary in Germany, or in many cases the unwilling- 
ness on the part of official persons to own to a mistake—the dia- 
bolical impulse rather to do wrong than to appear to the world to 
have done it. By way of appendix, Dr. Demme also gives some 
short essays, or rather hints, which he denominates “ Blocksberg 
Meditations”—on the nature of what is called superstition—on 
the origin of the personification of the evil principle—on the 
proceedings of heathen enchantresses, and their historical con- 
nexion with the witches of Christendom, &c.—subjects, we 
must suggest, which are of too much importance to be compressed 
into little more than twenty pages. 

“ Paris,” by Frederick Szarvady, a series of sketches of 
those features in the physignomy of the French capital 
which most readily strike the eye of a stranger—the boulevards, 
the salons, the artists, the newspapers, the ball at the grand opera, 
&c., all matters which have been already chronicled in a hundred 
various modes, and with which most of our readers, we presume, 
are more or less personally acquainted. The author starts with an 
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assertion partly true, that every great town has among its streets 
or public places some one that may be regarded as the résumé 
or index of all that it contains; but when he selects Regent 
Street as the miniature mirror of London, we must demur, if not 
to the truth of his position at all events to the propriety of his 
illustration. If we were required to select one street that 
emphatically is not London, and contains less than any other of 
what is characteristic of London, we should certainly name 
Regent Street. In his chapter on the Parisiennes, M. Szarvady, 
like most foreigners, takes cognizance of the French woman 
solely in her relation to dress and coquetry. 

Now we have the strongest impression that, however skilful in 
these exercises, the French woman frequently has other objects in 
life—that she is often possessed of no small amount of virtues of the 
sober and thrifty order, and that, all appearances to the contrary 
notwithstanding, such a thing as domestic life does exist in Paris, 
concerning which we should be glad of more accurate informa- 
tion. Of the mere froth or scum of its social existence, we have 
heard more than enough. We should not, however, omit to 
mention among the contents of his volume some cleverbiographical 
notices of the leading politicians of the day, and the yesterday, 
and of the late newspaper press. 

Miss Lewald’s Travels in England and Scotland," of which 
the first volume was published a year ago, though addressed of 
course to the authoress’s compatriots, to whom alone it can 
afford any novelty of information, will probably be dipped into 
at least by many English readers; for in spite of the proverb, 
that “listeners hear no good of themselves,” most people have a 
strong inclination to listen when others are talking of them, and 
the desire is as strong in nations as in individuals. The general 
impression made on this occasion by “ England and the English,” 
appears to have been highly favourable: and though the style of 
these remarks is perhaps somewhat less piquant than might have 
been expected from the vivacious authoress of Diogena, we 
cannot but be struck by the candour and truthfulness of her 
judgments concerning things that must have contradicted many 
of her preconceived notions. 

Among the most interesting points in the journal to us, are 
the passages which lead us to form inferences concerning the 
state of things in Germany, from the subjects and character of 
the authoress’s remarks on England. The surprise she expresses 
at the social consideration, the independence of movement, and 
the intellectual culture of women in this country, affords a rather 
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melancholy inference concerning the position and character of 
the sex in Germany. And her admiration of the habits of self- 
government formed in our people by our parochial and municipal 
institutions, remind us of one of the most mischievous effects of 
the perpetual meddling of Germen governments with what we 
regard as private affairs. 

In the variety of subjects touched upon in a hasty tour of this 
kind some mistakes are perhaps unavoidable ; but we were rather 
surprised to learn on Miss Lewald’s authority, that it is the 
custom for guests staying in an English house to address the 
servants of the establishment as “ Sir,” or Miss;” and that the 
ordinary wages of an English maid of all work was forty pounds 
a year. Still droller is the misconception in the criticism on 
Dickens’ Dombey, where she supposes that the author had 
intended to reconcile us to the amiable Mrs. McStinger, by 
representing her as seating her infants upon the cold flagstones, 
“after whipping them with true housewifely briskness,” in order 
to cool their heated limbs. Overlooking the satirical meaning, 
Miss Lewald takes this additional atrocity of the flagstone 
application for a proof of motherly tenderness. But in spite of 
some trivial blunders of this kind, her compatriots could not 
readily find among the recent accounts of England one more 
worthy of reliance. We trust, however, that the statement con- 
cerning the servant’s wages may be corrected, lest it should tend 
to disturb domestic relations in the kitchens of her fatherland, 
and confer on England some of the dangerous attractions of the 
“gold diggings.” 

“Travels in Cos Halicarnassus and Rhodes” is by the well 
known Professor of Archeology at Athens, one of the most dis- 
tinguished champions of the old school of profound German 
erudition. He appears to have regarded it almost as a duty to 
confine himself to what we may call his professional department 
of research, which in the present state of the world is one that 
can hardly be expected to occupy the attention of more than a 
very limited class of readers beyond the limits of colleges. Nine- 
tenths of the volume are taken up with accounts of inscriptions 
and other relics of antiquity, but the casual hints dropped here 
and there excite our regret that the author did not bestow more 
of his space on the characters and mode of life of the inhabitants 
of places lying so entirely out of the reach of any of the great 
thoroughfares of the world, and so seldom visited by any com- 
petent observer. Sometimes a few words will throw a consider- 
able light on the present mournful condition of what were once 
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Ludwig Ross. Halle. 1852, 
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the most illustrious foci of art and civilization. In visiting, for 
instance, the ancient fortress of Ammoschostos, in the Island of 
Cyprus, the author says :— 


“ Between the court of the castle and the front of St. Sophia was a 
small space containing fountains, and enclosed with antique granite 
columns, which, to judge from what now remained, must have rivalled 
the finest market-places of medieval Italy. Now there wander about it 
a race which, in its degeneracy, cannot even comprehend the magnifi- 
cence of these remains—nay, wander is much too noble a word. The 
crooked-legged sons of Mahomet (crooked from eternal sitting and 
erouching) do not wander, but slink and wabble about in ragged breeches 
and shoes trod down at heel.” 

20 


“A Return Journey from Java”” is by a Dutch resident of 
thirteen years’ standing, revisiting Europe to recover the health 
which had been damaged by the heat of the climate; after hav- 
ing previously, for the sake of a lower temperature, occupied 
a rather retired summer residence on the edge of the crater of a 
volcano at the height of more than six thousand feet. His course 
lay through the Straits of Sunda and Malacca, thence to Ceylon, 
Aden, Suez, to Trieste, and stopping by the way at many ports to 
change steamers, or to take in coals or mail bags, and being never 
more than eleven days together at sea. The author appears to be 
generally a well informed man, and pays particular attention to 
the geology of the regions through which he passes. The first 
part of the voyage lay through a perfect labyrinth of islands, 
almost all covered to the water’s edge with dark woods, and so 
excessively alike, that even the inhabitants often have to fix 
signals on the shores, or on high trees, in order to know them 
again. ‘The water was in general smooth as a mirror, and the 
navigation through these narrow winding channels, often not 
broader than a river, extremely intricate. Many of these islands 
are uninhabited, and do not appear to have been ever visited. At 
Ceylon, the traveller exchanged the steamer Braganza, in which 
he had come from Singapore, for the Bentinch—a magnificent 
vessel belonging to the Oriental Steam Navigation Company, in 
which he found himself surrounded by so many conveniences and 
luxuries, that he could hardly, he says, fancy himself on board a 
ship. The whole voyage from Batavia to Suez, including all 
stoppages, took only six weeks and two days. 

“Old English and Scotch Popular Ballads,”™ appear 


Poetry. almost as much at home as in the original, so faithfully 





2° « Ruchreise von Java vach Europa: mit der Englischen Oberland post.” 
Von Franz Junghatur, aus dem Hollandischen. Leipsig. Arnold. 1852. 

1 “ Alt Schottische und Englische: Volks Balladen nach den Originalien 
vearbeitet.” Von W. Doeniger. Munchen, 1852, 
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have they been rendered, and so well is the nervous simplicity 
and homely pathos of the German suited to their character. 

“Kaiser Karl” * is a connected series of romantic ballads on 
legends of the Carlovingian race—in some measure an imitation 
of the Frankish poetry of the eleventh and twelfth centuries—but 
displaying both originality of conception and beauty of execution. 

We are indebted to Mr. Gutzkow for a pleasant book, 
his “ Recollections of Boyish Days,”* but we cannot 
but wish he had not thought it necessary to hang round these 
recollections so many fanciful garlands and arabesques, that it is 
sometimes almost as difficult to make out what they actually are, 
as to unriddle the story of one of Mr. Dickens’s novels from the 
allegorical illustrations of the frontispiece. His sentences, too, 
are often so encumbered with epithets, that it is not easy to 
assign to subject, object, and predicate, their due share—and it 
becomes necessary to stop and clear away some of them before 
we can ascertain which way we are going. In describing the 
scenes in which his childhood was passed, the author has found 
occasion to afford us some valuable glimpses into the character 
and mode of life of the working classes of his native city, Berlin, 
and the interest of the picture would have been still stronger 
had he felt sufficient confidence in its attraction to have left it in 
the unadorned simplicity of truth. 


Fiction. 


In the department of = fiction, the work of the 


highest pretension among those before us is called by the not 
very promising title of “Tranquillity is the first duty of a 
Citizen, which gives an animated representation of the state 
of society, literary, political, and fashionable, in Berlin, during 
the latter part of the last century, when the temporary blaze 
kindled by Frederick der Ernzige had become extinguished, and 
left behind it only foul and noxious vapours. 

* Heloise™ is a tale of considerable merit; the principal de- 
fect of which is in the ambiguous position of the Soin and 
the nature of her attachment to one whom, we are told, she has 
all her life been taught to consider as her brother, but who does 
not really stand in that relation to her. Had she, up to the 
moment of the discovery, looked on him with merely sisterly 
affection, one cannot well see how the nature of her sentiments 
could have been changed on so short a notice. 





2 «Kaiser Karl: Eine epische Trelogie.” Von O. L. Gruppe. Berlin: 
Riemer. 1852. 

*8 Aus der Knabenzeit.” Von Karl Gutzkow. Frankfurt: Literarische 
Anstalt. 1852. 
. - Ruhe ist die erste Burgerpflicht.” Romon: Von W. Alexis. 2 vols. 
852. 

*° “ Heloise: Eine Erzablung.” ‘Von Talvj. Leipsig: Brockhaus. 1852. 
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The “Stories of Old Jacob the Smith,” is a collection of 
popular tales, in a style of rustic simplicity, the longest and best 
of which, “ The Emigrants to America,” may be considered as 
asermon on the old German saying—‘ Bleibe im lande und niihre 
dich redlich,” or, stay in your ewn country, and get your living 
honestly. 

In “German House Fables,”"” adventurous princes, prin- 
cesses, the “fairest under the sun,” giants, enchanters, and, 
above all, clever little tailors, are shifted about in such a manner 
as to give always the effect of something new—like the figures 
of a kaleidoscope, but which, on examination, we find to con- 
sist of various combinations of the same pieces. To juvenile 
readers, however, for whom such collections are intended, abso- 
lute a is by no means requisite. 


The “ Treasury of Italian Novels”* gives a series of specimens 


arranged in a chronological order, commencing with the year 
1300, but omiting Bocaccio, of whom a complete translation has 
already been given in the “ Library of Foreign Classical 
Writers,” of which these volumes form a part. The original 
idea of the novel, it will be recollected, was that of some piece 
of news, amusing anecdote, or occurrence of the day, related in 
alight and graceful manner, and intended for social entertain- 


ment. It is in this sense only, that the word must be under- 
stood here. One of the chief difficulties of the translator lay 
in the licentious character of many of these productions, espe- 
cially as the fault was not so much in particular expressions or 
descriptions, which might have been omitted, as in depraved 
and sophistical moral theories, which, as his object was to afford 
literary historical specimens, he could not pass in silence. He 
therefore gives his readers warning that his book “is not intended 
for young ladies and gentlemen,” a limitation, perhaps, which 
the young ladies and gentlemen have small reason to regret, for 
the * Treasury” contains coin that has a value merely as a lite- 
lary curiosity. 

In Germany, as will be seen, the modern school of novel- 
writing differs widely from the old. Instead of metaphysical 
subtleties, fantastic theories of character and action, equivocal 
norals, wild unearthly fancy and grotesque humour, we have 
scenes and characters of every-day life and real history, average 





* “Des alten Schmidt Jacob’s Geschichten.” Von M. O. von Horn. 
Frankfurt: Lanerlonder. 1852. 

7 “Deutsche Haus Mahrchen: MHerausgegeben.” Von J. M. Wolf. 
Gottingen: Dietrich. Leipsig: Wilh. Vogel. 1851. 

* «<Ttaliiinischer ‘Novellenschatz: ausgewahlt und iibersetzt.” Von 
Adelbert Keller. Brockhaus. Leipsig. 1852. 
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men and women, and, in general, a tone of morality not only 
sound, but keeping within the limits of what they themselves 
term the “home-baked,”—a kind of diet which, if occasionally 
somewhat heavy, is not unwholesome, and there is always hope 
in a return to truth and nature. 


ei 
Art. XIII.—Contemporary LITERATURE OF FRANCE.* 


rr is a light budget this quarter. Whatever else may 
L flourish at this moment in imperial France, it is not 
literature. The sale of Victor Hugo’s furniture, library, and 
objets d'art, is emblematic of the whole condition of authorship. 
Exile, silence, servility, or penury—those are the issues open to 
men. With gagged mouths, crippled means, and deep uneasiness 
as to the future social condition, how can men write? Hugo 
sells his furniture, Auguste Comte lives upon the generous 
subscription of friends and admirers! Poetry and Philosophy 
are thus represented! Among the works that have appeared, 
exclusive of new editions and translations, we will name the 
most attractive. 

The greatest of modern thinkers, Auguste Comte, is 
unhappily by no means one of the best writers; he 
obscures his popularity by an unwieldy verbosity of style which 
adds greatly to the fatigue of following his long chains of reason- 
ing. It is, therefore, a matter of no little importance to such a 
philosopher to find a discipie so able, so entire in his devotion, 
and so capable of popular exposition as M. Littré undoubtedly is. 
Comte’s two best known English disciples separate from him on 
too many points, and those often essential points, to be properly 
regarded as apostles of his doctrine; but Littré accepts his 
master with unhesitating and implicit confidence, taking upon 
himself the labour of interpreting the doctrine to the masses. 
The three series of articles which at different periods since 1844 
he has published in the National, on the positive philosophy, (two 
of which have already been collected into separate little treatises, 
viz., “De la Philosophie Positive,” and “De lapplication de la 
Philosophie Positive au Gouvernement des Sociétés,”) are now 
united into one volume under the title “ Conservation, Révolu- 


Philosophy. 


tion et Positivisme,” which, as it may be had for a couple of 


shillings, no serious thinker should be without. In the first 





* The works named in the course of this article have been furnished us by 
Mr. Jefis, of the Burlington Arcade. 
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treatise he gives a rapid, but luminous sketch of the main outlines 
of the Positive philosophy, a sketch that will greatly facilitate 
the study of the original work ; in the second, written just after 
the Revolution of 1848, and a propos to Comte’s “ Discours sur 
Pensemble du positivisme,” he shows the application of the 
doctrine to the solution of social problems, which is still further 
worked out in the third treatise—“ Des Progrés du Socialisme.” 

In History we have only two works to name—* His- 
toire des Protestans de France,” by G. de Felice; and 
“ Histoire de la Convention Nationale,” by Barante, the fourth 
volume of which embraces the Reign of Terror, and closes with 
the death of Robespierre. On the general qualities of this 
history we have already spoken; the fourth volume continues in 
the same style. It is abundant in details, yet symmetric in its 
ensemble; the various questions which the events brought 
forward are touched succinctly, if not impartially; and the whole 
tone is remarkable for its moderation. To read the Reign of 
Terror in these pages after the emphasis and declamation, the 
search for picturesque effects, and for “words that burn,” with 
which we have been treated by so many writers, is like listening 
to a debate in the House of Lords, after a turbulent discussion 
in the London Tavern. This moderation, this sobriety of style, 
is not without charm; and among the books on the revolution 
worth possessing, de Barante’s ‘ Convention Nationale” will 
always count. M. Felice’s “ History of French Protestants” is a 
work written by a Protestant, to set forth the persecutions to 
which his sect has been subjected by French governments ever 
since the Reformation, and one which proves, if proof were 
needed, that the great outbreak of 1789 was not altogether 
without permanent fruits, if only in its vindication of those 
principles of freedom which the French philosophers had so 
emphatically demanded. The orgies of liberty are painful 
enough to contemplate; the Reign of Terror, as we read of it, 
may suggest some suspicion that perhaps the “good old times” 
were, after all, not so bad; and that the philosophers who were 
so eager to écraser l’infame, who spoke so bitterly against priests, 
and so eloquently of toleration, were not justified. But when 
this doubt arises we need only turn back the page of history to 
see a thorough vindication of the revolution. M. Felice alone 
will satisfy us. He will tell us how men were hanged in France 
for their religion as late as 1760; and his volume is filled with 
details of odious intolerance. His account of the measures of 
Louvois, and the edicts of Louis XIV., is appalling; and the 
latter are historical facts which admit of no dispute, and cannot 
be said to take their colouring from the historian. 


History. 


= 
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In this department there are more works to no- 
tice. Charles Magnin, the erudite author of the 
“ Origines du Théatre Moderne,” and formerly one of the 
choice band of critics who opened a literary revolution in le 
Globe, has published a work of great learning and unflagging 
interest on Marionnettes—“ L’Histoire des Marionnettes en 
Europe depuis l’antiquité jusqu’i nos jours.” He commences 
his survey with the priestly marionnettes—for he rightly detects 
the religious origin of this as of every other form of dramatic 
entertainment—in Egypt, Greece, and Rome. The images of 
the gods, especially those made to move their eyes and to speak, 
just’y claim precedence. He then traces the marionnette in 
familiar life, describing its position in feasts and in children’s 
games ; thus showing a descent from the idol to the doll; and his 
piquant erudition enables him to gather together many an 
amusing detail of Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman life. He next 
describes the structure of ancient marionnettes; and every 
reader will be astonished at the evidence there adduced of the 
mechanical perfection displayed by these puppets. An inquiry 
into the Marionnette Theatre of the ancients concludes this 
portion of the work. We now come to the Middle Ages, where, 
as in the drama, a somewhat similar march is observed. In the 
third part, that of Modern Times, M. Magnin enters elaborately 
into the minutiz of his subject. All that erudition can do has 
been done to make clear to us the history and variety of marion- 
nettes in Italy, in Spain, and Portugal, in France, in England, 
and in Germany. While treating of the last-named country, he 
naturally encounters the name of Goethe, who was himself the 
most illustrious of puppenspieler, and the name of Faust, the 
most illustrious of puppets; these lead him into an entertaining 
survey of the Faust legend, and of the pieces by Lessing and 
Heinrich Heine (Mephistophela, a ballet composed for our opera 
in 1851). We have said enough to indicate to amateurs the 
contents of this volume. 

Perhaps the most charming work in this department we could 
name is the “ Causerics du Rundi” of Sainte Beuve, a fourth 
volume of which has appeared. It is a collection of “ studies” of 
the great names of the eighteenth century, varied by an occa- 
sional portrait taken from the galleries of the seventeenth and 
nineteenth centuries. No man in France has a more accurate 
and extensive acquaintance with the literature of these epochs; 
and to this erudition, both varied and solid, Sainte Beuve adds 
the sagacity of a man of the world, the sympathy and style of a 
poet, with the contemplative spirit of a moralist. In this fourth 
volume we have Mirabeau, Marie Antoinette, André Chenier, 
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as a politician, De Maistre, Madame de Lambert, Madame de 
Necker, PAbbé Maury, the Duc de Lauzun, Buffon, M. de 
Bonald, Marmontel, Mallet du Pan, Chamfort, and Rulhiére; 
with Montaigne, Amyot, Mdlle. de Scudéry, St. Evremond, and 
Ninon, Mary Stuart, Madame de Maintenon, and Jasmin, 
Pierre Dupont, and Lamartine. The series, as will be seen, is 
sufficiently varied and entertaining, nor is it too much to say 
that Sainte Beuve’s knowledge is equal to all the variety re- 
quisite. The article on Buffon, for example, although not that 
of a naturalist, is nevertheless a valuable contribution, and 
implies in the writer a philosophic insight, for which we did not 
give him credit. Buffon is painted more as a man and asa 
writer, it is true, and yet his position as a thinker is modestly, 
but clearly, indicated. In the two articles devoted to Mirabeau 
we have a study of the most piquant biographical kind. M. 
Sainte Beuve has had in his possession the manuscript of some 
unpublished “ Dialogues,” written by Mirabeau, in which the 
whole story of his amour with Sophie is told in detail. By 
judicious extracts, and a running commentary of remarkable 
finesse, Sainte Beuve reproduces this story, and almost obliterates 
our regret that such dialogues should remain unpublished, so 
graphic is the picture he has given. Well worth reading also, 
are his remarks on Mirabeau, as a writer. Montaigne and 
Mademoiselle Scudéry are two portraits, the one of a writer 
dear to every reader, the other of a writer once read by all, 
now known only asa name, except to the curious. St. Evremond 
. and Ninon give Sainte Beuve an opportunity for showing his 
finesse and talent in a delightful kit-cat sketch. Lamartine’s 
“ Histoire de la Restauration” is reviewed with incisive severity, 
Marmontel with indulgent sagacity. Altogether, as we have 
already said, these four volumes are the pleasantest collection of 
essays and reviews we can name. 

In direct contrast stands the collection of reviews made by 
Cuvilier. Fleury, from his contributions to the Débats, under 
the title of “Portraits Politiques et Révolutionnaires.” These 
two volumes of polemical vehemence are rendered something 
more than mere newspaper articles by the substantial historica 
merit which they possess, in the shape of facts and opinions on 
the two revolutions of ’89 and ’48. Although the passion of a 
partizan is as apparent in the elaborate studies Cuvilier Fleury 
has given of Barére, St. Just, Rousseau, Camille Desmoulins, and 
“Les Vierges de Verdun,” as in those of Lamartine, Louis 
Blanc, Proudhon, Sue, Daniel Stern, Ledru Rollin, and Victor 
Hugo, yet in the former series there is a more serious tone and a 
truer appreciation of motives. The volumes certainly are not 
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deficient in force either of sarcasm or invective. The style is 
trenchant, personal, arrogant, clear, rapid, and lively; the cri- 
ticism frequently as just as it is severe, and to those esprits 
chagrins who delight in seeing great —— worried by the 
small dogs in the street, the volumes will be decidedly agreeable. 
The most successful, because the most justifiable of these attacks, 
is the article on “ Love as seen in the life and works of M. 
Lamartine.” Those who have been disgusted with the love 
narratives of “Les Confidences” and “Raphael,” will see the 
cruel coxcombry mercilessly exposed. M. Cuvilier Fleury hates 
Lamartine, but hates him apparently more for his participation 
in the “surprise” of Fleury than for anything else. He has 
not recovered from that “surprise.” Revolutions have become 
things of inexpressible disgust to him ever since; and he solaces 
himself by vilifying every one concerned in revolutionary pro- 
ceedings. On the other hand, he has no eloquence too abundant 
and exalted for Louis Philippe and the Orleans family. The 
first half of his first volume is devoted to the February “ surprise,” 
and is worth consulting as the energetic expression of the 
Orleanist view of the affair. 

Quite as trenchant, still more impertinently arrogant, but 
without the honest fervour of conviction which animates Cuvilier 
Fleury, the “ CEuvres Littéraires de Granier de Cassagnac” are 
only worth looking at as specimens of I'rench journalism ; not 
because of any intrinsic worth, but because Granier de Cas- 
sagnac has recently crawled into notoriety by the prostitution of 
his pen to Louis Napoleon, these essays of his have been 
gathered from the journals, where, on their appearance, they 
excited attention and infinite contempt, and now come forth as 
euvres littéraires. ‘There is no denying them a certain vivacity 
and audacity of expression; but they are worthless at bottom. 
If a man of ordinary thews and sinews finds that he cannot out- 
strip his fellows in the race, but is unobserved in the crowd of 
hurrying mediocrity, he can at all times break through this 
obscurity by standing on his head, or by throwing summersaults ; 
?n are certain to regard him then ; and if to attract attention 

his aim, though the attention may be but a more definite 
form of contempt, his aim is reached. Granier de Cassagnac 
may flatter himself with having reached that aim. By semuaking 
Corneille and Racine during the great romantic fracas, he 
attracted attention. Since then he has never lost ground for 
want of a paradox or an insolence. As the most conceited of 
writers, even among French writers, and as one of the most 
intrinsically worthless, he is known to all persons attending to 
these matters. 
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Gay and attractive in style, though perfectly French in the 
subordination of all things to effect, Gérard de Nerval is 
always worth reading. His last work, “Les Illuminés, ou les 
Précurseurs du Socialisme,” under a vague, misleading title, con- 
tains some “romances of real life” and curiosities of literature 
well worthy of being thus collected into durable form. The 
biography of Restif de la Bretone—the Sue of the eighteenth 
century—is one of the most interesting stories and curious pages 
in literary history easily named; although fact and fiction are 
inextricably intermingled. Cazotte is a strange study; the 
chapter on “ Le Mysticisme Révolutionnaire” offers curious de- 
tails on a portion of revolutionary history never touched except 
by Michelet and Louis Blanc. Altogether the volume is 
remarkable. 

The “ Mémoires d’ Alexandre Dumas” have reached a seventh 
volume, and not yet commenced his career as an author. Nothing 
that Dumas writes can be dull, but nothing that he has ever 
written can approach these Memoirs in impertinence of book- 
making. He seizes upon every trivial pretext, and if need be 
invents pretexts, for long detailed digressions having nothing to 
do with his life. If he has an interview with some insignificant 
person he gives a sketch of the whole conversation, and not un- 
frequently a short biography of the person spoken with. If he 
goes to the theatre he devotes three chapters to an analysis of 
the play, varied by conversations which he says were held with his 
neighbour at that play. The garrulity of garrulous age sum- 
moning the past once more before it, never exceeded these 
Memoirs. And observe, that when age is giving way to the 
crowding memories of former days, you listen with some feeling 
that the truth is told, whereas with the great romancist there is 
no moment of moderate belief; if he is not incessantly invent- 
ing facts, you feel that he is incessantly arranging them as he 
would in a romance, and all faith in his narrative disappears. 
Two more remarks are called for. First, that the crudity of ex- 
pan he not unfrequently permits himself, surpasses even the 
icence of French writers; and secondly, that of late he has in- 
sisted upon his religious pretensions in a style that must exces- 
sively amuse all his readers. Far be it from us to decide upon 
Dumas’s religious sincerity. After such examples as we find in 
Italian history of undoubted and undoubting faith in Christianity, 
accompanying lives that are a perpetual outrage upon Christian- 
ity, we see no reason for questioning the possibility of the gay, 
dissipated, reckless, but generous and honourable Dumas being 
asincere Catholic. But it is one thing to admit thus much, 
another to accept such pretensions as those he has of late put 
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forth. For example, here is a passage in the seventh volume of 
these Memoirs :— 


“T do not know what good I have done, either in this world or the 
other worlds in which I lived before, but God has shown me special 
favours, and in all the difficult situations of my life he has visibly 
come to my assistance. 

“ Therefore, oh ! my God! do I loudly yet most humbly proclaim 
your name in the presence of believers as well as of unbelievers, and I 
have not even in so doing the merit of faith, but simply that of truth. 

“For, if you had appeared to me at the time when I invoked your 
presence, oh, my God! and if you had said to me, ‘Child, tell me 
fearlessly what thou dost want, I never should have ventured to im- 


plore of your infinite goodness one half of the favours you have granted 
me.” 


Who can read that with gravity? In the preface to his novel, 
“ La Comtesse de Charny,” he speaks with comical indignation 
of the proposal made to him by the proprietor of some journal 
to write the history of papal crimes: “ On vient me proposer a 
moi, [homme religieux par excellence, Vhistoire des crimes des 


papes!” After that we shall not be surprised if he claim canon- 


ization as a saint of domestic respectability ! 
This “Comtesse de Charny” is a continuation of “ Ange 
Pitou,” which was abruptly terminated by the new press laws 


which affixed a stamp on the roman feuilleton. The whole of 
the preface in which Dumas relates this is worth preserving as 
one of the veritable pages in his Memoirs. Besides “ La Com- 
tesse de Charny,” Dumas has published four volumes of an 
amusing novel, “ Olympe de Cleves,” which one finds it impos- 
sible to lay down unread, although it is not precisely adapted to 
family reading. A young Jesuit bitten with a love of dramatic 
reading—the more enchanting because forbidden—makes his 
escape from his reverend fathers and hurries to the theatre to 
see a play performed: by a series of comical incidents he finds 
himself on the stage as an actor, is applauded, falls in love with 
the great tragic actress Olympe, runs away with her, and thus 
begins a life of incessant adventure, told with all the verye and 
ease of Dumas. In another novel, “ Conscience |’Innocent,” 
Dumas has with incomparable coolness appropriated materials, 
and even language, of Michelet and the Flemish novelist Con- 
science, and spun them out into a somewhat feeble story. 
Alphonse Karr is one of the wittiest and pleasantest of French 
novelists, and the collection of his short stories, ** Contes et 
Nouvelles,” will be acceptable to many. He has only published 
one new work, “ Agathe,” and that we have not yet had time to 
read, but are disposed to accept it on the faith of his signature. 
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The day of French novels seems over. George Sand is silent ; 
Balzac and Soulié are dead; Eugéne Sue has fallen into helpless 
inanity and wearisomeness; Paul de Kock has exhausted his 
gaiety; Madame Reybaud is silent; Dumas alone is as active as 
ever, but he writes no “ Mousquetaires,” “ Monte Christos,” or 
“ Guerres des Femmes.” ‘The vein seems exhausted. But may 
one not say the same of all literature just now ? 








In the article on the Commerce of Literature in our last number 
among other illustrations of the state of our literary relations with 
America, there occurs (p. 528) the following :— 


“The second case has reference to the mutilation and transformation 
of English books in America, which is as notorious as it is vexatious to 
English authors. Haydn's ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ and Latham’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Language,’ are good examples; but we will dwell only on the 
former... . . This work is deprived of its unpretending name : its 
beginning and end are obliterated by preliminary and supplemental 
matter, either selected or from an American pen, and the book is then 
rebaptized ‘The World’s Progress, &ec., &c. Haydn’s name, though 
mentioned in the preface, is exchanged for that of the American editor 
in the title-page.” 


Mr. G. P. Putnam, of New York, who is at once the editor and pub- 
lisher of “The World’s Progress,” complains that the above statement 
is an unfair representation of the facts, and he has forwarded to us the 
following vindicatory explanations, which he has since published in the 
New York Evening Post. 


“T must protest against the reference in the Review to the ‘ World's 
Progress,’ because it is unjust, and founded on an essential mistake. The re- 
viewer intimates that I had misused Haydn’s book by erasing some matter at 
the beginning and end, substituting some other selected matter, and disguising 
the whole by a new title. This is untrue. In the first place, my own book 
was first published in 1832, six or eight years before Haydn’s. I was engaged 
diligently and faithfully for no less than three years, at intervals, upon the 
tables at the beginning and end of my book, nearly every page of which was 
compiled by myself from many original sources, and carefully copied two or 
three times in manuscript. And these tables (which form the important 
feature of the volume) are referred to by the reviewer as ‘selected,’ or thrust 
in, to disguise Mr. Haydn’s work! I might, with equal propriety, assume 
that the plan of Mr. Haydn’s work was copied from mine, as mine had several 
years’ priority. 

“It is true that, in the new edition of my book, I have copied largely from 
his very valuable compilation; and I have stated so, fully and frankly, in the 
preface. I may have been wrong in not giving Mr. Haydn's name more pro- 
minence—but I had no intention to disguise an iota of the credit which was 
justly his due. It is, of course, self-evident, that any volume of this kind 
must necessarily be a compilation. Historical facts are public property, and 
originality can only be claimed for the modes of arranging and presenting 
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them. The usefulness of such compilations as those in question must depend 
a good deal upon their being adapted to their intended meridian, and not en- 
cumbered too much with local details which belong specially to other 
countries. The question in this case is simply whether my book is a disguised 
reprint of Haydn’s, or whether it is an original compilation, with a distinctive 
plan and character, in which no unusual or unacknowledged use has been made 
of other works. I am quite content that this should be decided by any one 
who will take the trouble to examine and compare the two books in question. 
Of course, it was never intended that the ‘ World’s Progress’ should be soid 
in London. Not a copy was ever sent there with my knowledge.” 


We did not impute any dishonourable intention to Mr. Putnam. So 
long as America refuses tq accord to our authors an American copyright 
in their works, so long is the practice of reprinting English books in 
America, whether in a separate or incorporated form, duly sanctioned 
by law, and what the law sanctions soon comes to be regarded as a 
right. Our statement of facts bearing on the literary relations of Eng- 
land with America, was intended, not as an accusation of individuals, 
but as an exposure of the evils resulting from the want of an inter- 
national copyright law. We are happy to quote from the Vew York 
Evening Post some further observations of Mr. Putnam, which show 
that on the general question—the injustice of withholding such a law - 
as the above—his opinion is in accordance with our own. 


“The practice of copying American books either entire or in detachments 
without any acknowledgment whatever, and even with positive disguises, has 
been so long common in England, that a reference to it would not have been, 
amiss in this ‘ Westminster’ article, but on that point it is silent. I do not 
say this to offset or excuse one wrong by another, but, so far as my know-. 
ledge goes, this practice has not found many imitators on this side. In the 
absence of international law, foreign works are freely claimed by publishers 
on both sides; and in the relative proportion of reprints, the London publishers 
appear to be rapidly gaining on the Americans. Of the cheap serials now 
publishing in England, I believe fully one-half are American works reprinted 
without copyright. 

‘As a matter of policy, as well as of courtesy, if not equity, I, for one, have 
always wished and still wish to see a proper international arrangement ; and 
I believe it would be better for all parties if we could have such a one as 
would secure to both English and American authors a suitable return for the 
sale of their works in both countries. I am willing to do anything in reason 
to promote this object. If our rulers still refuse to sanction such a protec- 
tion, is it to be expected that foreign books should be held in abeyance and 
not reprinted at all ?” 


As a proof that we have not exaggerated or even adduced extreme 
cases in illustration of the state of our literary relation with America, 
it is worth while to mention a fact which has recently come under our 
notice. Not a month ago, Messrs. Tappan and Whittemore, highly 
respectable publishers in Boston, transmitted to a London agent the 
letter-press and engravings of a “new work,” entitled “The White 
Slave ; or, Memoirs of a Fugitive,” with directions to sell the copyright 
if possible to a London publisher for from 200/. to 500/. The engrav- 
ings are undoubtedly new, but the letter-press is a reprint literatim, so 
far as we have compared it, of a work published under the title of “ ‘The 
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Slave; or, Memoirs of Archy Moore,” at Boston, U.S., by J. H. East- 
burn, printer, in 1836. The book was reprinted in the London “ Truth 
Seeker,” in 1846 or 1847. Of course Messrs. Tappan and Whittemore 
are not implicated in the attempted fraud, but have been duped by 
some adventurous literary pirate. 

As to Mr. Putnam’s allegation that the practice of copying American 
books, “without any acknowledgment whatever and even with positive 
disguises,” has long been common in England, we can easily believe 
it, and only desire that each case may meet with the wholesome 
exposure which it deserves. The most glaring instance of the kind, 
which we are cognizant of is,—that of Muzzey’s “Young Maiden.” 
This little volume was reprinted in London, by H. 8. Clarke, under 
the title of “The English Maiden ;” the name of Muzzey was 
omitted from the title-page, and an advertisement was prefixed to the 
work announcing some slight alterations “as having been made by the 
author in the hope of rendering the volume more acceptable to the 
maidens of England.” Mr. Muzzey complains that the wrong is aggra- 
vated by the fact that another volume, issued by the same publisher, 
under the title of “The English Wife,” is said to be “designed as a 
sequel to ‘The English Maiden.’” In the preface to this book, thus 
presenting itself with false credentials, it is said: “In the following 
pages, the author has made the morality of the Bible his standard of 
excellence ; and he trusts that every sentence will be found to breathe 
the genuine spirit of practical Christianity.” This is superadding 
Pecksniffian impudence to fraud, and certainly were the wrong even 
solitary of its kind, in England, it would still be enough to outweigh 
any case of Transatlantic annexation within our knowledge. For the 
rest, assuming that our writers and publishers are less given to plagiarism 
and piracy than those of America, it is obvious that the fact admits of 
explanation on other ground than that of England's moral superiority. 





